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Dear Sir: 

1. I, Anne Skaja Robinson, Clifford R. Robinson, Debora Foguel, and Jerson Lima Silva 
declare as follows: 

2. I am the inventor named on the above-referenced patent application. 

3. On a date prior to July 9, 1998, the earliest possible effective filing date of U.S. Patent No. 
6,489,450 B2 (Randolph et al.), which was cited by the examiner, the invention of this 
application was reduced to practice by work performed in Brazil and the United States. 

4. To establish reduction to practice of the invention of this application, the following attached 
documents are submitted as evidence: 
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Response to Office Action Dated 6/30/2006 

Exhibit A : Copy of a draft article authored by D. Foguel, C.R. Robinson, P.C. de 

Sousa, J.L. Silva, and A.S. Robinson, and titled "Hydrostatic Pressure Rescues 

Native Protein from Aggregates." 
Exhibit B : Copy of a letter dated June 24, 1998 from Alan Haley addressed to 

Professor Anna Robinson. 
Exhibit C : D. Foguel, C.R. Robinson, P.C. de Sousa, J.L. Silva, and A.S. Robinson, 

"Hydrostatic Pressure Rescues Native Protein from Aggregates", Biotechnology 

and Bioengineering, 63:552-558 (1999) 
Exhibit D : Copy of the original chromatogram of the high-performance liquid 

chromatography (HPLC) elution profile of native tailspike trimer, with dates 

redacted. 

Exhibit E : Copy of the original chromatogram of the HPLC elution profile of 

denatured tailspike monomer, with dates redacted. 
Exhibit F : Copy of the original chromatogram of the HPLC elution profile of a 

sample of denatured native tailspike taken after five minutes of refolding under 

aggregation conditions, with dates redacted. 
Exhibit G : Copy of the original chromatogram of the HPLC elution profile of a 

sample of denatured native tailspike taken after thirty minutes of refolding under 

aggregation conditions, with dates redacted. 
Exhibit H : Copy of the original chromatogram of the HPLC elution profile of a 

sample of denatured native tailspike taken after two hours of refolding under 

aggregation conditions, with dates redacted. 
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Response to Office Action Dated 6/30/2006 

Exhibit I : Copy of the original chromatogram of the HPLC elution profile of a 
sample of denatured native tailspike taken after around 5 hours of refolding under 
ambient conditions, with dates redacted. 

Exhibit J : Copy of the original chromatogram of the HPLC elution profile of a 
sample of denatured native tailspike subjected to around 3.5 hours of refolding 
under ambient conditions and then a pressure of 35,000 psi (2.4 kbar) for 90 
minutes, with dates redacted. 

Exhibit K : Copy of notebook page disclosing the data from a '"tailing" assay 
performed on a sample of denatured native tailspike which was permitted to 
aggregate and then subjected to hydrostatic pressure treatment, with dates 
redacted. 

Exhibit L : Copy of notebook page disclosing the data from a 'tailing" assay 
performed on native tailspike, with dates redacted. 

5. The draft article (Exhibit A) is evidence of the work that we did prior to July 9, 1998. 

6. As described in the section titled "Aggregation Reactions can be monitored by HPLC" of 
the draft article (Exhibit A, pp. 6-7), we developed an HPLC assay using size exclusion 
HPLC which could be used to rapidly identify and quantitate aggregation intermediates. 

7. As indicated in the paragraph spanning pages 6 and 7 of the draft article (Exhibit A), we 
determined by HPLC that the native trimeric tailspike protein eluted as a uniform peak 
around 6.7 minutes, and monomer eluted at 7.6 minutes. Exhibit D (trimer) and Exhibit E 
(monomer) are copies of the chromatograms from our initial work demonstrating that 
trimers and monomers elute at these particular timepoints. 
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Response to Office Action Dated 6/30/2006 

8. As described in the first fiill paragraph on page 7 of the draft article (Exhibit A), to 
demonstrate that HPLC can be used as a probe for aggregation intermediates, tailspike was 
denatured, then rapidly diluted into refolding buffer. After the onset of aggregation, aliquots 
were removed at 5, 30 and 120 minutes and injected in the HPLC. The elution profiles at 
these three timepoints are shown in Figure 2B of the draft article (Exhibit A, p. 20). 
Exhibit F (5 minutes), Exhibit G (30 minutes) and Exhibit H (120 minutes) are copies of 
the original chromatograms from our work from which the data shown in Figure 2B is 
derived. 

9. As described in the section titled "Hydrostatic pressure inhibits and reverses tailspike 
aggregation" (p. 8) and the description of Figure 3 (p. 16) of the draft article (Exhibit A), to 
test the effect of hydrostatic pressure upon aggregation, samples of native tailspike were 
denatured, then transferred to refolding buffer under conditions which favored aggregation. 
An identical set of samples were denatured, transferred to refolding buffer under aggregation 
conditions, and after more than 3 hours of aggregation at atmospheric conditions, then 
subjected to 35,000 psi (2.4 kbar) for 90 min. We then conducted an HPLC analysis of both 
the pressure-treated and non-pressure-treated samples. The elution profiles of the pressure- 
treated and non-pressure-treated samples are shown in Figure 3 A of the draft article 
(Exhibit A, p. 22). Exhibit I (non-pressure treated) and Exhibit J (pressure-treated) are 
copies of the original chromatograms from our work from which the data shown in Figure 
3A is derived. 

10. Treatment with elevated hydrostatic pressure markedly increased the yield of native trimer, 

while substantially decreasing the extent of aggregation. Figure 3B of the draft article 

(Exhibit A, p. 23) shows the distribution of tailspike monomers, trimers, and aggregates for 
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Response to Office Action Dated 6/30/2006 

pressure-treated tailspike samples and for the ambient aggregated tailspike sample and the 
results discussed in the second paragraph on page 8 of the draft article. As reflected in 
Figure 3B, we determined that the application of hydrostatic pressure decreased the 
percentage of aggregates and increased the percentage of trimers. 

11. To assess whether tailspike trimers produced by pressure-treating aggregates recovered 
wild-type function, we subjected tailspike trimers to a 'tailing" assay as described in the 
paragraph spanning pages 5-6, and in the section titled "Tailspike trimers from pressure 
treatment have native-like structure and activity" (pp. 8-9) of the draft article (Exhibit A). 
Samples of native tailspike and pressure-treated aggregates were diluted and incubated with 
tail-free heads as described. As described in the draft article, tailspike trimers produced by 
pressure treatment of aggregates were essentially fully active, and formed viral plaques 
efficiently. Exhibit K (pressure treated) and Exhibit L (native) axe copies of the original 
notebook pages recording the data obtained from the tailing assays. 

12. As noted in the last sentence of the first full paragraph on page 9 of the draft article (Exhibit 
A), these results confirmed that refolding under pressure produced tailspike trimers with 
essentially native structural and functional characteristics. 

13. As reflected in the first paragraph of the section titled "Implications" of the draft article 
(Exhibit A, p. 9), we concluded from the above described work that application of 
hydrostatic pressure can be used to prevent aggregation during refolding and to reverse 
aggregation which has already taken place. After pressure is released, dissociated 
aggregates refold to form biologically active protein with native characteristics. 

14. We submitted the draft article (Exhibit A) for publication to the journal Biotechnology and 

Bioengineering prior to July 9, 1998. As evidence of this we note the following two facts: 
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Response to Office Action Dated 6/30/2006 

(1) the published article indicates a receipt date of "10 June, 1998" (Exhibit C, p. 552, first 

line above the abstract); and (2) a letter from Alan Haley, an editorial assistant for 

Biotechnology and Bioengineering, confirming receipt of the draft article in a letter dated 

"June 24, 1998" (Exhibit B). 

15. The above facts establish that our work was done in Brazil and the United States prior to 
July 9, 1998. 

16. I hereby declare that all statements made herein of my own knowledge are true and that all 
statements made on information and belief are believed to be true; and further that these 
statements were made with the knowledge that willful false statements and the like so made 
are punishable by fine or imprisonment, or both, under Section 1001 of Title 18 of the 
United States Code and that such willful false statements may jeopardize the validity of the 
above-identified application or any patent issues thereon. 
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FiC. 6. Kinetics of unfolding of rhodanese at several urea 
concentrations. Rhodanese samples were incubated at 10 'C in 
either 3 M (•), 4 M (4), or 5 M (■) urea at 3.6 jxg/ml rhodanese. 
Enzyme activity measurements were carried out at the indicated 
times and plotted as a percentage of the enzyme activity present prior 
to incubation. 

hours for completion. The unfolding process at 10 9 C is not 
complete at either 3 or 4 m urea, even after 68 h. Due to 
competing reactions that inactivate rhodanese, it is not prac- 
tical at 10 *C to reach the equilibrium state by long incubation 
of dilute protein samples. However, it seems clear that the 
slow kinetics of unfolding at 10 "C can explain the noncoin- 
cidence between the observed unfolding and refolding transi- 
tion curves. 

DISCUSSION 

A thermodynamically reversible unfolding process for rho- 
danese, unfolded in urea or guanidinium chloride, has only 
previously been observed in the presence of BME, thiosulfate, 
and a detergent such as lauryl maltoside (3, 4). The require- 
ments for BME and thiosulfate are due to the sensitivity of 
rhodanese's sulfhydryl groups (3). Oxidation of these groups 
changes the conformation of rhodanese, resulting in exposure 
of hydrophobic surfaces (21, 22). These studies showed that 
reversibility of rhodanese folding can be achieved when ag- 
gregation is minimized and oxidative inactivation is pre- 
vented. 

Previous studies detected some regain of rhodanese activity 
after dilution of denaturants (8), but they could not distin- 
guish between inactivation/reactivation, which may follow 
different paths, and reversibility, in which the same path is 
followed for folding and unfolding. Thus, it was not possible 
to construct transition profiles showing the extent to which 
unfolding was "thermodynamically" reversible for rhodanese 
unfolded without accessory substances. 

Reversibility was shown when aggregation was minimized 
by the use of the detergent lauryl maltoside, supporting the 
view that hydrophobic interactions play an important role in 
refolding. In the absence of detergents, we have recently 
observed that rhodanese efficiently reactivates when the chap- 
eronin proteins, cpn60 and cpnlO from Escherichia coli, are 
present during refolding (14). The combination of thiosulfate 
and BME was also required to prevent oxidative inactivation 
in this case. The replacement of detergent with the chaperon- 
ins suggested that these proteins were responsible for the 
suppression of unwanted hydrophobic interactions, in agree- 
ment with their proposed role in the in vivo folding process 
(23-26). It was also demonstrated that cpn60 contains hydro- 
phobic surfaces (14). These may stabilize folding intermedi- 
ates through hydrophobic interactions and, therefore, prevent 
"incorrect" interactions that can lead to aggregated 6tates. 

In the present study, we have demonstrated that significant 
recovery of activity of urea-unfolded rhodanese can be ob- 
tained in the absence of either detergents or chaperonins, 



when intermolecular interactions that lead to aggregation are 
suppressed (3). Successful, nonassisted refolding involved 
lowering the concentration of the protein, lowering the tem- 
perature, and optimizing the concentration of urea during 
refolding. The requirement for urea implies that the best yield 
of refolding would be achieved by an intermediate dilution of 
the perturbant before its final removal. 

In this nonassisted process, no significant recovery was 
obtained when unfolded rhodanese was diluted into buffer at 
protein concentrations exceeding 10 Mg/ml. This is in contrast 
with the detergent-assisted refolding of rhodanese where com- 
plete recovery was observed at a protein concentration of 50 
/jg/ml (3). These results are consistent with previous reports 
showing a concentration dependence of the ability to reacti- 
vate a fraction of unfolded rhodanese, as well as of the stability 
of native enzyme (8, 27). Both reactivation and stability 
display optima at low protein concentrations. These optima 
were interpreted as resulting from a balance of two effects; 
high protein concentrations encourage aggregation, whereas 
low protein concentrations increase susceptibility both to 
surface adsorption and to limiting amounts of adventitious 
reactants, such as reactive oxygen species (27). Similarly, in 
the present study, we find that even under reducing condi- 
tions, a strong protein concentration dependence is observed 
for the reversible unfolding of rhodanese. The results indicate 
that there is an optimum concentration of the enzyme at 
which maximum recoveries can be obtained. 

Nonassisted refolding is strongly temperature-dependent. 
Previous results on the temperature dependence of aggrega- 
tion of rhodanese at high protein concentration suggested 
that hydrophobic interactions were involved in the competi- 
tion between the refolding and aggregation (3, 28). This was 
supported by the observation that the aggregation rate is 
reduced at lower temperatures (3), where the hydrophobic 
effect is weakened. Our results indicate that almost complete 
recovery of activity can be achieved when a combination of 
low protein concentration, low temperature, and conditions 
that help to prevent oxidation are used for refolding rho- 
danese. 

The present results are in accord with a model that was 
proposed to account for the role of detergents and chaperonins 
in rhodanese folding. 

N ■» I) \ * I 2 ^=± D 

a f - 

The major feature of this model is that aggregation kinet- 
ically competes with reactivation. Native rhodanese (N) 
passes through metastable intermediate(s) (Ii, I 2 ) in the course 
of unfolding/refolding. Activity is lost at an early stage, ac- 
companied by relatively small structural changes, £.e. N — » Ii. 
Higher urea concentrations are required to fully unfold the 
enzyme, i.e. I 2 — ► D. Further, the observations in Fig. 5 A 
indicate that Ii — ► N is rate limiting, which is consistent with 
previous suggestions (4). 

A major side reaction that competes with the refolding 
process is aggregation. Noncovalent aggregation has been 
previously reported as a side reaction in the reconstitution of 
unfolded oligomeric enzymes, e.g. lactic dehydrogenase (29, 
30). For rhodanese, aggregation can become effectively irre- 
versible. Aggregation is protein concentration-dependent and 
has been suggested to involve intermediates that are still 
compact and have extensive, exposed hydrophobic surfaces 
represented here, collectively, as I 2 . In the model, above, the 
step leading from I 2 to the aggregate (denoted as involving n 
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molecules of I 2 , i.e. nl 2 ) is concentration -dependent, and the 
high order of this reaction can make it appear to be coopera- 
tive (31). Aggregation could also involve the unfolded species, 
D. However, partially folded species that rapidly form on 
dilution of unfolded rhodanese (4, 20) are prime candidates, 
since they possess organized hydrophobic surfaces. As with 
most aggregation reactions, the dissolution of large aggregates 
is expected to be slow and, therefore, appear to be irreversible. 
In contrast, the rate of aggregation can be controlled to a 
great extent by decreasing the concentration of rhodanese, as 
well as the temperature of the refolding reaction. 

Ideally, aggregation could be avoided completely by using 
extremely low protein concentrations and temperatures. How- 
ever, as the protein concentration is decreased, detrimental 
processes other than aggregation are seen, and the overall 
efficiency of reactivation decreases. These processes may in- 
clude surface effects as well as oxidative reactions, driven by 
limiting quantities of reactants. For temperature, although 
recoveries may continue to increase as the temperature is 
lowered, slow kinetics make the refolding process less practi- 
cal. 

Rhodanese folding appears to conform to the "thermody- 
namic hypothesis" in that the native structure is tbermodyn- 
amically most stable. However, practical folding to the native 
structure requires that the folding pathway be controlled so 
as to avoid kinetically trapping metastable conformers. Thus, 
biological protein-folding mechanisms may be designed to 
provide kinetic control 
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Protein aggregation is frequently observed as a major side -reaction of 
protein folding. We present quantitative models explaining the formation of 
aggregates during protein folding in vitro and in vivo on the basis of a 
kinetic competition between correct folding and aggregation reactions. Both 
models are in good agreement with experimental data. The model implies 
that, in vitro, the yield of native protein obtained upon refolding is 
determined by the rates of the competing first order folding and second 
order aggregation reactions. Therefore, a high protein concentrations 
aggregation dominates over folding and leads to the formation of insoluble 
protein. For in vivo protein synthesis, the model shows that the yield of 
native protein is only dependent on the rate of folding, on the rate of 
aggregation and on the rate of protein synthesis. In the cell, several 
mechanisms, including "folding helpers" seem to have evolved, which 
influence these processes and thereby prevent unproductive side reactions. 
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Refolding of Denatured and Denatured/Reduced Lysozyme at 
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Refolding of proteins at high concentrations often re- 
sults in aggregation. To gain insight into the molecular 
aspects of refolding and to improve the yield of active 
protein, we have studied the refolding of lysozyme ei- 
ther from its denatured state or from its denatured/ 
reduced state. Refolding of denatured lysozyme, even at 
1 mg/ml, yields fully active enzyme without aggregation. 
However, refolding of denatured/reduced lysozyme into 
buffer that lacks thiol/disulfide reagents leads to aggre- 
gation. Thiol/disulfide redox reagents such as cysteine/ 
cystine and reduced/oxidized glutathione facilitate the 
renaturation, with the yield depending on their absolute 
concentrations. We have obtained an —70% renaturation 
yield upon refolding of lysozyme at 150 pg/ml. The cys- 
teine/cystine redox system is more efficient compared 
with the glutathione redox system. When lysozyme is 
refolded in the absence of redox reagents, a transient 
intermediate that has regained a significant amount of 
secondary structure is formed. The tryptophans in this 
intermediate are as exposed to water as in the fully 
unfolded protein. It shows increased exposure of hydro- 
phobic surfaces compared with the native or completely 
unfolded enzyme. This aggregation -prone intermediate 
folds to active enzyme upon addition of oxidized gluta- 
thione before the aggregation process starts. These 
properties of the intermediate in the refolding pathway 
of lysozyme are similar to those proposed for the molten 
globule. 



Understanding molecular details of the formation of func- 
tional three-dimensional structures, from the one-dimensional 
information contained in the genetic material, is still one of the 
major challenges of biology. Anfinsen (1), 3 decades ago, 
showed that the amino acid sequence dictates the three-dimen- 
sional native structure of a protein. Since then, there has been 
significant progress, particularly due to the availability of re- 
combinant DNA technology tools. Under conditions favoring 
folding, unfolded states of a protein rapidly (10-50 ms) collapse 
to a compact-intermediate state, briefly visiting other interme- 
diate states en route (2, 3). Such a compact-intermediate state, 
termed molten globule (3-6), is believed to adopt much of the 
secondary structure of the native protein, to be compact with 
respect to the unfolded states, and to possess little or no terti- 
ary structure. Conversion of the compact-intermediate state to 
the native structure determines the overall rate of folding of a 
protein. Most of the partially folded states, including the mol- 
ten-globule state, expose hydrophobic surfaces and have a 



* The costs of publication of this article were defrayed in part by the 
payment of page charges. This article must therefore be hereby marked 
'advertisement in accordance with 18 U.S.C. Section 1734 solely to 
indicate this fact. 
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tendency to aggregate or to interact with hydrophobic surfaces 
in general. Molecular chaperones provide proper hydrophobic 
surfaces to interact with such partially folded states of pro- 
teins, prevent aggregation, and help in proper folding of pro- 
teins (2, 7-10). 

With the advent of recombinant DNA technology, it is now 
possible to express a gene of interest in a foreign cell and to 
translate it into a polypeptide chain. However, extensive pro- 
duction of functionally active protein has been limited due to 
the formation of protein aggregates or inclusion bodies (1 1. 12). 
Inclusion bodies, aggregates of incompletely folded chains (13). 
are often partially or completely denatured using denaturants 
like urea and guanidine hydrochloride and then subjected to 
refolding (14). 

Many proteins can be refolded properly without any external 
assistance at low concentrations. However, it is a common 
observation that the yield of renatured protein decreases when 
the concentration of the protein to be refolded increases (15- 
21). Kinetic competition between two types of interactions (in- 
terchain and intrachain) occurs during the refolding of a pro- 
tein (20, 22). Unimolecular intrachain interactions largely lead 
to the native state, while multimolecular interchain interac- 
tions would be expected to increase with the concentration of 
the refolding protein and therefore lead to misfolding and ag- 
gregation (21). Thus, the efficacy of refolding depends on the 
partitioning of the folding protein between productive path- 
ways leading to the native state and nonproductive pathways 
leading to misfolding and aggregation. Studies on the kinetics 
of competition between renaturation and aggregation during 
the refolding of lysozyme have shown that aggregation occurs 
very early during refolding through nonspecific hydrophobic 
interactions (21). 

We have studied refolding of hen egg white lysozyme at high 
concentrations (at which earlier studies showed aggregation) 
using reduced/oxidized glutathione (GSH/GSSG), cysteine/cys- 
tine, and reduced/oxidized dithiothreitol (DTT/ODTT) 1 redox 
systems. We have observed an intermediate in the refolding 
pathway of lysozyme possessing a significant amount of sec- 
ondary structure and significantly higher exposed hydrophobic 
surfaces, which can be refolded to its active form in the pres- 
ence of GSSG or cystine. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 
Materials— Hen egg white lysozyme, i. -cystine, w. -cystine hydrochlo- 
ride, i. -cysteine, DTT, ODTT, and Micrococcus Jysodeikticus cells were 
purchased from Sigma. GSH and GSSG were procured from SISCO 
Research Laboratory (Bombay, India). Guanidine hydrochloride was 
purchased from Serva (Heidelberg. Germany). All other chemicals used 
in this study were of analytical grade. Lysozyme was further purified 
by Bio-Rex 70 column chromatography as described by Saxena and 
Wetlaufer (23). 

Preparation of Denatured and Denatured/Reduced Enzymes — Dena- 

* The abbreviations used are: DTT, dithiothreitol: ODTT, oxidized 
dithiothreitol; HPLC, high pressure liquid chromatography. 
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tured lysozyme was prepared by dissolving 1 2 mg of enzyme in 1 ml of 
50 mM Tris-HCl buffer (pH 8.3) containing 6 m guanidine hydrochloride 
and incubating at 25 °C for 15 h. Denatured/reduced lysozyme was 
prepared by dissolving the enzyme in the same buffer that also con- 
tained the reducing agent, 100 mM DTT. The lysozyme concentration 
was estimated by absorbance at 280 nm for a 1% solution as 26.3 (24). 
The stock of denatured or denatured/reduced protein was diluted, just 
before refolding, with 50 mw Tris-HCl buffer (pH 8.3) containing 6 m 
guanidine hydrochloride to obtain denatured or denatured/reduced pro- 
tein stocks of required concentrations. We avoided the step of exchang- 
ing the denaturant with 0.1 M acetic acid, which was included in most 
of the earlier investigations, since our interest was to study the refold- 
ing of the enzymes from their fully denatured/reduced state. It is im- 
portant to note that lysozyme regains partial secondary structure in 0.1 
m acetic acid (23), and a concentration-dependent association of acid- 
denatured polypeptide chains has been described for several proteins 
(25.26). 

Refolding of Denatured and Denatured/Reduced Enzymes— Refold- 
ing of the enzyme was achieved by adding 25 uJ of the denatured or 
denatured/reduced enzyme stock in denaturing buffer to 0.5 ml of 
refolding buffer (100 mM Tris acetate (pH 8.1)) either in the absence or 
presence of the required amounts of thiol/disulfide redox reagents in 
Eppendorf tubes. The sample was vortexed immediately for a brief 
period of 15 s and incubated at 25 °C for at least 5 h. L-Cystine is 
sparingly soluble in water at room temperature, and its solubility is 
known to increase at alkaline pH. To prepare a 1 mM cystine stock 
solution in 100 mM Tris acetate (pH 8.2). the suspension was incubated 
at 60 °C for ~5 min. Clear solution was obtained and brought back to 
room temperature. DL-Cystine hydrochloride dissolves freely in the 
buffer. 

Kinetics of Renaturation— Refolding of denatured/reduced enzymes 
was carried out as described above. Small aliquots were withdrawn 
from the reaction mixture at different time intervals, and enzyme 
activity was measured immediately. 

Kinetics of Aggregation— Refolding of denatured/reduced enzymes 
was performed in the absorption cuvette as described above. Turbidity 
of the sample was measured with time by monitoring the absorbance 
of the sample at 450 nm in a Hitachi U-2000 UV-visible 
spectrophotometer. 

Enzyme Assays— Lysozyme activity was determined at 25 °C essen- 
tially as described by Fischer et al. (27). The rate of enzymatic lysis of 
M. lysodeikticus cells, suspended in 0.1 m phosphate buffer (pH 6.3), 
was obtained by measuring the decrease in turbidity of the cell suspen- 
sion at 450 nm as a function of time using a Hitachi U-2000 UV-visible 
spectrophotometer. The percentage renaturation yield in the refolding 
studies was calculated with respect to the activity of the native enzyme. 

Studies on the Early Folding Intermediate— Denatured/reduced ly- 
sozyme was refolded at 100 jig/ml (final concentration) In 100 mM Tris 
acetate (pH 8.1) lacking thiol/disulfide reagents; fluorescence and cir- 
cular dichroism spectra were recorded 2 min after initiation of refolding 
and were completed within 5 min of initiation of refolding. These early 
recordings represent spectra of an 'intermediate." The fluorescence 
spectra were recorded in a Hitachi F-4000 fluorescence spectrophotom- 
eter. The intrinsic fluorescence spectra of the native and denatured/ 
reduced enzymes and the intermediate were recorded with a scan speed 
of 60 nm/min and 5 and 3 nm excitation and emission band passes, 
respectively. The excitation wavelength was set at 295 nm. In another 
experiment, 10 /J of a 10 mM methanolic solution of the hydrophobic dye 
8-anilinonaphthalene-l -sulfonic acid was added to 1 ml of native or 
refolded enzyme and the intermediate samples. The fluorescence spec- 
tra were recorded immediately with the excitation wavelength set at 
365 nm and a scan speed of 120 nm/min. All fluorescence spectra were 
recorded in the correct spectrum mode. Far-UV CD spectra of native 
and refolded lysozyme and the intermediate were recorded using a 
Jasco J-20 spectropolarimeter. 

To determine whether the intermediate could be renatured, dena- 
tured/reduced lysozyme was allowed to refold for a short period of 2 
min. allowing the formation of the intermediate. Then, 10 jil of 100 mM 
GSSG was added to 1 ml of the intermediate, and the sample was 
incubated at 25 *C. The activity was measured after 3 h. 

Studies on Refolded Lysozyme— Denatured/reduced lysozyme was 
refolded at 100 Mg/ml as described above in the presence of 1 mM 
DL-cystine hydrochloride. The sample was incubated at 25 °C for 5 h and 
centrifuged at 4000 X g to remove insoluble material. Far-UV CD 
spectra of this sample and the native enzyme were recorded. Reverse- 
phase HPLC was also performed on an analytical C 18 column with a 
0-100% acetonitrile gradient and a flow rate of 1 ml/mln. 
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Fig. 1. Refolding of denatured (•) and denatured/reduced (O) 
lysozyme at different concentrations. The refolding buffer con- 
tained no thiol/disulfide redox reagents. A, turbidity of the samples was 
measured as the absorbance at 450 nm. B, shown is the percentage 
recovery of activity with respect to the activity of native lysozyme. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Lysozyme Is one of the most extensively studied (21, 23, 
28-31) enzymes for its refolding properties. Several low molec- 
ular weight thiol/disulfide redox pairs such as reduced and 
oxidized glutathione, reduced and oxidized dithiothreitol, cys- 
teine and cystine, and cystamine and cysteamine have been 
shown to accelerate the oxidative refolding of lysozyme (23). At 
low concentrations (—14 /ig/ml), lysozyme has been shown to 
refold to Its native state, however with varying renaturation 
yields (21 , 23, 28-31). As the concentration of the enzyme to be 
refolded increases, the renaturation yield drastically decreases 
due to misfolding or aggregation (21). 

We studied the refolding of denatured and denatured/re- 
duced lysozyme at high concentrations. Refolding of denatured 
lysozyme even at 1 mg/ml does not result in any aggregation 
(Fig. I A). Almost 100% activity of the enzyme is recovered (Fig. 
15). However, denatured/reduced lysozyme does not refold to 
its active form when the refolding buffer lacks thiol/disulfide 
reagents. Even at the lowest concentration studied (50 u.g/ml), 
refolding of denatured/reduced lysozyme results In aggregation 
as shown in Fig. 1 A. Lysozyme is known to refold within a few 
seconds when the disulfide bonds are intact (32), while it takes 
several minutes when the disulfide bonds are reduced (23). 
Goldberg and Guillou (33) have shown that a folding interme- 
diate with substantial secondary structure is formed in 4 ms 
when denatured lysozyme is subjected to refolding, whereas 
the refolding of lysozyme under conditions that lead to reduc- 
tion of its disulfide bonds does not exhibit any secondary struc- 
tural formation in such a time scale. Our results show that 
denatured lysozyme refolds completely to its active state with- 
out any aggregation due to self-association even at concentra- 
tions as high as 1 mg/ml. Kumar et al (15) showed that the 
refolding of denatured but not reduced RNase A at a concen- 
tration as high as 20 mg/ml yielded a single peak in sedimen- 
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Fic. 2. Refolding of denatured/reduced lysozyme at 125 ^g/ml 
in the presence of different concentrations of GSH and GSSG 
(O), cysteine and cystine (•), and DTT and ODTT Q. The molar 
ratio of the reduced to oxidized forms was maintained at 10:1. The 
concentration of the reduced form is given on the x axis. A, turbidity 
profile as a function of the concentration of thiol/disulfide redox re- 
agents. Turbidity was measured as the absorbance at 450 nm. B. the 
percentage recovery of activity with respect to the activity of the native 
enzyme. (T] represents [GSH]. [cysteine], or [DTT]. 

tation analysis with w similar to that of the native enzyme. 
Native lysozyme does not exhibit self-association at the concen- 
tration range used in the present study (35). Thus, it appears 
that the constraints imposed by the disulfide bonds facilitate a 
faster rate of secondary structural formation, fewer intermo- 
lecular interactions, and productive folding of proteins. 

As we have mentioned above, refolding of denatured/reduced 
lysozyme leads to aggregation of the protein. We studied the 
effect of thiol/disulfide redox reagents on the refolding of dena- 
tured/reduced lysozyme at high concentrations. Fig. 2 shows 
the effect of absolute concentrations of GSH/GSSG or cysteine/ 
cystine, maintaining a millimolar ratio of 10:1, on the refolding 
of denatured/reduced lysozyme at 125 /Ag/ml. When the refold- 
ing buffer lacks these thiol/disulfide redox reagents (i.e. at the 
y intercept) , the enzyme aggregates to a significant extent as 
measured by turbidity (Fig. 24), and the renaturation yield is 
minimal (Fig. 2£). The percentage renaturation increases with 
the increase in concentration of thiol/disulfide reagents in the 
refolding medium (Fig. 2B). To measure the extent of aggrega- 
tion, we monitored the absorbance at 450 nm as a measure of 
turbidity of the solutions. Fig. 2 shows that as the concentra- 
tion of thiol/disulfide reagents increases, the extent of aggre- 
gation decreases with a concomitant increase in the percentage 
renaturation of the enzyme. Under the refolding conditions 
used in our studies, the DTT/ODTT system, however, did not 
facilitate renaturation of the enzyme (Fig. 2). 

Fig. 3 shows the renaturation yields obtained upon refolding 
at different concentrations of denatured/reduced lysozyme in 
the presence of GSH/GSSG and cysteine/cystine reagents. The 
renaturation yield gradually decreases with an increase in the 
protein concentration. At the lowest concentration (50 ^g/ml), 
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Fig. 3. Refolding of denatured/reduced lysozyme at different 
concentrations in the presence of 10 mM GSH and 1 mM GSSG (O) 
or 10 mM cysteine and 1 mM cystine (•). The concentrations indi- 
cated are the final concentrations of the protein obtained after dilution 
into the refolding medium. The percentage recovery of activity is with 
respect to the activity of the native enzyme. 



we obtained 75% renaturation. Earlier studies with a much 
lower concentration of lysozyme (~14 Mg/ml) reported varying 
renaturation yields, ranging from 35 to 90%, employing differ- 
ent conditions of refolding. However, at concentrations >50 
ug/ml, Goldberg eta]. (21) reported a drastic drop in the rena- 
turation yield; upon refolding lysozyme at 140 jig/ml. they 
obtained a renaturation yield of only 10%. In an enzyme-as- 
sisted folding process, Puig and Gilbert (36) obtained a rena- 
turation yield of —60% upon refolding lysozyme at 10 jxm (140 
ug/ml) in the presence of 30 fjM (1650 jig/ml) protein -disulfide 
isomerase. an enzyme found in the lumen of the endoplasmic 
reticulum (37. 38). Protein-disulfide isomerase catalyzes thiol/ 
disulfide exchange reactions in the folding of disulfide-contain- 
ing proteins (39). Under the conditions used in the present 
study, we were able to obtain renaturation yields of ~70% upon 
nonenzymatic refolding of lysozyme at concentration as high as 
150 /ig/ml (see Fig. 3). 

We compared the effect of the GSH/GSSG redox system with 
that of the cysteine/cystine redox system on the refolding of 
denatured/reduced lysozyme (Figs. 2, 3, and 4). As evident from 
Figs. 2-4, the cysteine/cystine redox system appears to be more 
effective than the GSH/GSSG system under the conditions 
used. In contrast to our observation, Saxena and Wetlaufer (23) 
found that several thiol/disulfide pairs had about the same 
efficiency, both in the rate of refolding and in the yield of active 
lysozyme. We believe that the reason for this difference lies in 
the concentration of the protein; they studied refolding of ly- 
sozyme at a low concentration (14 jig/ml), whereas we used 
higher concentrations. This is suggested by the data in Fig. 3; 
at 50 Mg/ml, refolding of denatured/reduced lysozyme either in 
10 mM GSH, 1 mM GSSG or in 10 mw cysteine, 1 mM cystine 
results in similar renaturation yields (—75%), whereas at 
higher concentrations of the protein, the difference in the re- 
naturation yields for the two redox systems is quite significant. 
Therefore, in the present study, the refolding at higher concen- 
trations of proteins probably differentiates the efficiency of 
these thiol/disulfide pairs. The reason for the higher efficiency 
of the cysteine/cystine system over the GSH/GSSG system, 
however, is not clear. It may be attributed to lesser net ionic 
charge and the smaller size of cysteine and cystine molecules, 
which enable these molecules to access the cysteine residues in 
the partially folded protein better in comparison with relatively 
highly charged, bulkier GSH and GSSG molecules. 

It Is interesting to note that oxidized glutathione or cystine 
alone facilitates the refolding of denatured/reduced lysozyme to 
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Fig. 4. Refolding of denatured/reduced lysozyme at 125 figlm\ 
in the presence of various concentrations of GSSG (O), cystine 
(•), and ODTT (□)• The percentage recovery of activity is with respect 
to the activity of the native enzyme. (T] represents [GSSGj, [cystine] or 
[ODTT|. 
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Fic. 5. Far-UV CD spectra of native ( ) and refolded ( ) 

lysozyme and the intermediate (-•-•)• See "Experimental Proce- 
dures" for details. 



a significant extent as shown in Fig. 4. However, the renatur- 
ation yield is very low at lower concentrations of GSSG and is 
more pronounced at higher concentrations (0.6-1 mM). We also 
observed that different ratios of oxidized to reduced glutathione 
have little effect on the renaturation yield of lysozyme (data not 
shown). These results suggest that redox potential does not 
affect significantly the refolding of lysozyme. This also suggests 
that breaking and remaking of disulfide bonds might not be a 
significant factor in the refolding of lysozyme under the condi- 
tions used. 

In the present study, we obtained almost 80% recovery of 
activity on refolding denatured/reduced lysozyme at 100 /i.g/ml; 
due to surface denature tion and adsorption of lysozyme on the 
surface of reaction tubes, some amount of protein is not recov- 
ered (36) (in fact, we could observe a thin film of protein on the 
surface (air/water interface) of the refolded sample that could 
be removed by centrifugation). The high recovery of activity on 
refolding lysozyme at appropriate concentrations of thiol/disul- 
fide reagents indicates the recovery of its native structure. We 
therefore studied the refolded lysozyme for its secondary struc- 
ture. Fig. 5 shows the far-UV CD spectra of native and refolded 
lysozyme (see "Experimental Procedures" for details). The 
far-UV CD spectrum of refolded lysozyme overlaps almost com- 
pletely with that of native lysozyme within experimental error. 
The refolded enzyme also elutes with the same retention time 
as that of the native enzyme on reverse-phase HPLC as shown 
in Fig. 6. The intrinsic fluorescence of the refolded enzyme and 
its binding to the hydrophobic dye 8-ajiilinonaphthalene- 1 -sul- 
fonic acid are comparable to the native protein (see Figs. 9 and 
10). These results clearly demonstrate that the enzyme has 
almost completely regained its native structure. 

We monitored the kinetics of the refolding of denatured/ 
reduced lysozyme at low and high concentrations by measuring 
the activity of the enzyme as a function of time. Fig. 7 shows 
the percentage renaturation yield of lysozyme upon refolding at 
concentrations of 25 and 100 /xg/ml in the presence of 10 mM 
GSH and 1 mM GSSG over a period of 50 min. It is interesting 
to note that the rate of refolding is relatively lower at the 
higher concentration of lysozyme. 

As mentioned above, higher concentrations of thiol/disulfide 
reagents suppress the aggregation and improve the renatur- 
ation yield in the refolding of proteins at higher concentrations. 
Thiol/disulfide redox reagents do not have any apparent apolar 
surfaces, and the mechanism of the observed suppression of 
aggregation of proteins by the thiol/disulfide reagents may not 
involve hydrophobic interactions. The kinetics of aggregation of 
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Fig. 6. Reverse-phase HPLC on a C l8 column of native (4) and 
refolded {B) lysozyme. An acetonitrile gradient of 0% (at 5 min) to 
100% (at 50 min) was used with a flow rate of 1 ml/min. The peaks 
below 5 min are salt peaks. 

denatured/reduced lysozyme upon refolding is shown in Fig. 8. 
The aggregation is minimum and negligible up to 5 min, and it 
increases more sharply afterwards. The aggregation is sup- 
pressed when the refolding medium contains cystine or GSSG 
(Fig. 8). This is perhaps due to increased partitioning into 
proper folding at the expense of the aggregation-prone 
intermediate. 

The data in Fig. 8 show that aggregation is negligible in the 
first 5 min when lysozyme is refolded at 100 /ng/ml in the 
absence of thiol/disulfide reagents. We therefore studied this 
sample before the aggregation process starts (between 2 and 5 
min after Initiation of refolding). The far-UV CD spectrum of 
this sample is shown in Fig. 5. It is evident from Fig. 5 that a 
significant amount of secondary structure is regained. Because 
of the low concentration of the protein sample (and pronounced 
aggregation observed at higher concentrations), we could not 
record the near-UV CD spectrum. However, the fluorescence 
spectrum of this sample shows an emission maximum of 348 
nm; the fluorescence spectra of denatured and denatured/re- 
duced protein show emission maxima of 350 nm, while native 
lysozyme shows an emission maximum of 337 nm (Fig. 9). This 
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Fic. 7. Kinetics of refolding of denatured/reduced lysozyme at 
25 (0) and 100 (•) fig/ml. The refolding medium contained 1 mM 
GSSG. The percentage recovery of activity is with respect to the activity 
of the native enzyme. 
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Fic.9. Intrinsic fluorescence spectra of native ( ), dena- 
tured or denatured/reduced (-•-■). and refolded (- - -) lysozyme 
and the Intermediate ( ). Spectra were recorded with an excita- 
tion wavelength of 295 nm and using excitation and emission band 
passes of 5 and 3 run, respectively. 
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Fic. 8. Kinetics of aggregation of denatured/reduced lysozyme 

upon refolding at 100 (-•-•) and 125 ( ) figlml in 0.1 m Trls 

acetate (pH 8.2) lacking redox reagents and in buffer containing 

1 mM cystine ( ). The extent of aggregation was measured as 

turbidity of the solutions. Turbidity was measured as the absorbance at 
450 nm. 

reveals that the tryptophans of the intermediate are exposed to 
water, similar to those of the unfolded protein. The hydropho- 
bic dye 8-anilinonaphthalene- 1 -sulfonic acid binds with much 
more avidity to this intermediate state (Fig. 10) than to the 
native, denatured/reduced, or refolded enzyme. We investi- 
gated whether this intermediate state can be directed to active 
enzyme upon addition of oxidized glutathione. Upon addition of 
GSSG to a finaJ concentration of 1 mM and incubation for —3 h, 
almost 60% of the activity was regained. Thus, lysozyme in this 
state may be characterized as an intermediate in its refolding 
pathway. The fate of this intermediate depends on the relative 
rates of (i) aggregation and (ii) proper refolding. The latter 
process can be favored by the presence GSSG or cystine. Ku- 
wajima etal. (32) carried out kinetic studies using stop-flow CD 
on the refolding of lysozyme and the homologous protein o>lac- 
talbumin at 4.5 °C by measuring changes in the aromatic and 
peptide regions and observed a kinetic molten-globule interme- 
diate. The native tertiary structure in both proteins was com- 
pletely absent, while they had almost complete backbone sec- 
ondary structure. The presence of a stable, partially folded, 
molten globule-like state, both for lysozyme and a-lactalbumin, 
has also been demonstrated during trifluoroethanol -induced 
unfolding (40, 41). The early intermediate obtained by us upon 
refolding lysozyme in the absence of redox reagents also pos- 
sesses substantial secondary structure and exhibits intrinsic 
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FlC. 10. Fluorescence spectra of 8-anilinonaphthalene- 1 -sul- 
fonic acid-bound native ( ), denatured or denatured/reduced 

(— ), and refolded (I ]) lysozyme and the intermediate ( ). 

Spectra were recorded at a scan speed of 120 nm/min with data collec- 
tion at every 0.5 s. The excitation and emission band passes were 5 and 
3 nm, respectively, and the excitation wavelength was set at 365 nm. 

fluorescence similar to that of the fully unfolded protein. The 
binding of 8-anilinonaphthalene- 1 -sulfonic acid to this inter- 
mediate Is severalfold higher than that to the native or fully 
unfolded enzyme as usually observed for the molten-globule 
state (34). These properties of the intermediate are similar to 
those proposed for the molten-globule intermediate of proteins. 

We have demonstrated that denatured/reduced lysozyme can 
be refolded at high concentrations with good renaturation 
yields at appropriate concentrations of thiol/disulfide reagents 
in the refolding buffer. The cysteine/cystine redox system ap- 
pears to be more efficient than the GSH/GSSG system. We 
have observed an intermediate, formed early during the refold- 
ing of lysozyme, before the pairing of disulfide bonds occurs 
that has properties similar to those of a molten globule. This 
intermediate is prone to aggregation, but in the presence of 
GSSG, can be refolded to active enzyme. These results should 
prove useful in understanding intermediates in the pathway of 
protein folding. 
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Expression of recombinant proteins as inclusion bodies 
in bacteria is one of the most efficient ways to produce 
cloned proteins, as long as the inclusion body protein can 
be successfully refolded. Aggregation is the leading cause 
of decreased refolding yields. Developments during the past 
year have advanced our understanding of the mechanism 
of aggregation in in vitro protein folding. New additives to 
prevent aggregation have been added to a growing list A 
wealth of literature on the role of chaperones and foldases in 
in vivo protein folding has triggered the development of new 
additives and processes that mimic chaperone activity in vitro. 
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Introduction 

Expression of cloned genes in bacteria is widely used 
both in industry; for the production of pharmaceutical 
proteins, and in research, for the production of proteins 
for structural and/or biochemical studies. Bacteria produce 
large quantities of recombinant proteins in rapid, often 
inexpensive, fermentation processes; however, the product 
of interest is frequently deposited in insoluble inactive 
aggregates or inclusion bodies. The general strategy 
used to recover active protein from inclusion bodies 
involves three steps: firstly, inclusion body isolation and 
washing; secondly, solubilization of the aggregated protein, 
which causes denaturarion; and finally, refolding of the 
solubilized protein. While the efficiency of the first two 
steps can be relatively high, folding yields may be limited 
by the production of inactive misfolded species as well 
as aggregates. 

When the formation of inclusion bodies was first observed 
almost two decades ago, existing protein folding protocols 
were not, in most cases, applicable to the folding of recom- 
binant mammalian proteins, which are in most cases mul- 
tidornain, oligomeric, and/or disulphide bonded proteins. 
Existing protein folding protocols had been developed to 
characterize folding intermediates and investigate folding 
pathways of small, monomeric proteins. When applied to 
the refolding of inclusion body proteins, these protocols 
failed to produce active proteins with significant yields. 
Even today, the literature on identification of protein 



folding intermediates and the elucidation of folding 
pathways deals mostly with small monomeric proteins 
that have either intact or no disulphide bonds [1]. For 
many years, eukaryotic expression hosts which produced 
soluble secreted recombinant proteins became favored 
over bacterial hosts because of the difficulties encountered 
when refolding inclusion body proteins; however, careful 
examination of the folding conditions allowed researchers 
to find ways to refold multidomain disulphide bonded 
proteins with relatively high yields. Most of the original 
work on inclusion body protein folding can be found in 
the patent literature starting around 1985 [2]. 

The recent literature includes many examples in which 
recombinant proteins have been produced by refold- 
ing from inclusion bodies. Some of these applications 
demonstrate the use of suboptimal refolding protocols 
to produce small quantities of protein for structural 
and/or biochemical studies. Other applications deal with 
commercial processes. To be acceptable for commercial 
applications, refolding processes must be fast, inexpensive 
and highly efficient. This review focuses on recent 
developments in the optimization of refolding processes 
with emphasis on methodologies applicable to large-scale 
protein production. Since most proteins of commercial 
value are secreted in their natural host and are likely to 
contain disulphide bonds, this review emphasizes recent 
progress in protein refolding with concomitant disulphide 
bond formation, also called oxidative protein refolding. 

Inclusion body Isolation and solubilization 

Expression of recombinant proteins as inclusion bodies 
can be advantageous due to the very high levels of 
enriched protein produced and the protection of the 
protein product from proteolytic degradation. In addition, 
when producing a recombinant product which, when 
active, can be toxic or lethal to the host cell, inclusion 
body production may be the best available method Cells 
containing inclusion bodies are typically disrupted by high 
pressure homogenization and the resulting suspension is 
centrifuged to remove the soluble fraction. Occasionally a 
lytic enzyme, such as lysozyme, may be added before cell 
disruption to increase efficiency and reduce power require- 
ments. The resulting inclusion body-containing pellet is 
washed with buffers containing either low concentrations 
of chaotropic agents, such as urea or guamdinium chloride 
(GdmCl), or detergents, such as Triton X-100 [3 - ,4,5 # ] 
and sodium deoxycholate [4,6,7], This washing step is 
designed to remove contaminants, especially proteins, that 
may have adsorbed onto the hydrophobic inclusion bodies 
during processing, and could affect protein refolding 
yield. Alternatively, sucrose gradient centrifugation may be 
performed to purify inclusion bodies and separate them 
from other cellular components [4,P1]. After washing, 
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inclusion bodies arc solubilized using strong dcnaturants, 
such as urea, GdmCl, or thiocyanate salts, or detergents, 
such as SDS [8 # ,P1], n-cetyl trimethylamraonium chloride 
[4], sarkosyl [6], or sodium n-laurosyl sarcosine [7], and 
a reducing agent, such as p-mercaptoethanol, dithiotreitol 
(DTT), dithioerythritol, or cysteine. Temperatures above 
30*C are typically used to facilitate the solubilization 
process. A chelating agent, such as EDTA or EGTA, can 
be included in the solubilization buffer to scavenge metal 
ions, which could cause unwanted oxidation reactions. 
Solubilization can also be accomplished by the addition 
of acids, such as 70% formic acid [5*]. Alternatively, for 
periplasmic inclusion bodies the recombinant protein may 
be recovered by in-situ solubilization [P2*] in which the 
denaturant and reducing agent are added to the broth at 
the end of the fermentation process, and the cell debris is 
separated from the soluble material by aqueous two-phase 
extraction. 

Solubilized inclusion body proteins can be contaminated 
with varying levels of host proteins, nucleic acids, and 
cell membrane components. It is thought that the 
presence of these microbial contaminants may induce 
aggregation during refolding, thus reducing overall yields. 
Maachupalli-Reddy et aL [9*] showed that whereas non- 
proteinaceous contaminants have little effect on renat- 
uration yields, aggregation of protein contaminants can 
result in significant losses by triggering co-aggregation of 
the desired protein. Thus, some inclusion body processes 
include a purification step prior to refolding. Typically this 
step may be ion exchange [4,10], size exclusion [P3*,ll], 
metal affinity [12], or reverse phase chromatography [P3']. 
A common feature of these chromatographic steps is that 
they all operate with buffers that keep the protein in the 
denatured reduced state. If the solubilized protein is to 
be stored for later use, it may typically be exchanged 
into an acidic buffer, such as 10% acetic acid or 5-10 mM 
HG1 [P3*,13] and freeze-dried. Exposure to low pH may 
result, for some proteins, in the formation of partially 
folded intermediates unable to refold to the native 
active configuration [14]. In this case, the ryophilized 
protein should be resolubilizcd using chaotropic agents or 
detergents, before refolding is attempted. 

Renaturation of the solubilized protein 

Several methods, including dilution, dialysis, diafiltration, 
gel filtration, and immobilization onto a solid support, may 
be employed to remove or reduce excess denaturing and 
reducing agents, allowing proteins to renature. Dilution 
of the denatured solution directly into renaturation buffer 
is the easiest process. In dialysis, the denatured protein 
solution is dialyzed against renaturation buffer. Because 
dialysis is based on the diffusion of smaller molecules 
and ions through membranes, it may be too slow to 
be used in commercial scale production of proteins. 
In addition, exposure of the protein to intermediate 
concentration of denaturants for a prolonged period of time 
may cause aggregation. Diafiltration is a faster, therefore, 



more practical membrane-based alternative because the 
rate of denaturant removal is not diffusion limited, the 
driving force being pressure difference; however, as the 
driving force for buffer exchange is the pressure drop 
across the membrane, accumulation of denatured protein 
on the membrane may limit its application due to 
excessive fouling. Gel filtration chromatography has been 
successfully used to renature secretory leukocyte protease 
inhibitor, carbonic anhydrase and lysozyme [P4,15-17]; 
however, problems in flow through the column may arise 
due to protein aggregation upon buffer exchange. Aggre- 
gation in a chromatographic column can be prevented 
by immobilizing individual polypeptide chains onto the 
matrix [12,13,18]. Potential complications may arise if 
folding of the protein is inhibited by binding to the 
solid support, which could be prevented by using fusion 
proteins [19,20*]. In addition to buffer exchange, column 
chromatography allows for some degree of purification of 
the desired product. 

In the case of disulphide bonded proteins, renaturation 
buffers must promote disulphide bond formation (oxi- 
dation). The most common methods used to promote 
oxidation during refolding are: air oxidation; the oxido 
shuffling system; the use of mixed disulphides; and oxi- 
dation of sulphonated proteins. Although, oxidation with 
air or oxygen in the presence of trace amounts of metal 
ions is simple and inexpensive [P2*,21 # ], renaturation rates 
and yields can be low. Higher oxidation rates and yields 
can be obtained by utilizing 'oxido shuffling' reagents, 
low molecular weight thiols in reduced and oxidized 
forms, which allow for both formation and reshuffling 
of disulphide bonds, which can alter configurations. The 
most common oxido shuffling reagents are reduced and 
oxidized glutathione (GSH/GSSG), but the pairs cys- 
teine/cystine, cysteamme/cystarnine, Dl'l /oxidized glu- 
tathione, and dithioerythritol/oxidized glutathione have 
also been utilized. Typically a 1-3 mM reduced thiol and 
a 10:1 to 5:1 ratio of reduced to oxidized thiol are used to 
promote proper disulphide bonding [21*]. More recently, 
we have shown that optimum renaturation yields are 
obtained when the ratio of reduced to oxidized thiol is 
anywhere between 3:1 and 1:1 [22*]. A disadvantage of 
the oxido shuffling system over the use of air oxidation, is 
the high cost of some of the reagents, particularly oxidized 
glutathione. 

Another strategy employed to oxidize proteins during 
folding is the formation of mixed disulphides between 
oxidized glutathione and reduced protein before renat- 
uration [3*]. Formation of mixed disulphides increases 
the solubility of the denatured protein by increasing the 
hydrophilic character of the polypeptide chain. Disulphide 
bond formation is then promoted by adding catalytic 
amounts of a reducing agent in the renaturation step. A 
similar protection of thiol groups during solubilization can 
be achieved by sulphonation of the denatured protein, 
in which a reducing agent and sodium sulphite are used 
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to cleave disulphide bonds and protect the resulting 
thiol groups as sulphonates [P3 - ,5*]. Under renaturarion 
conditions, the protection groups are removed by oxidation 
in the presence of small amounts of a reducing agent to 
promote disulphide bond reshuffling. 

Competition between folding and aggregation 

Formation of off-pathway species, such as incorrectly 
folded species and aggregates, are the cause of decreased 
renaturarion yields. Because aggregation is an intermolecu- 
lar phenomenon, it is highly protein concentration depen- 
dent The most direct means of minimizing aggregation is 
by decreasing protein concentration. It has been suggested 
that optimum recovery yields can be expected if the 
protein concentration is in the range of 10-50 u,g/ml [21*]. 
Renaturarion at such low protein concentrations requires 
large volumes of refolding buffer, driving production 
costs upward. 

The key to a successful commercial refolding process 
lies in achieving high yields while refolding at high 
protein concentrations. One solution involves using cither 
slow continuous or discontinuous addition of denatured 
protein to refolding buffer [3*]. Enough time is allowed 
between additions for the protein to fold past the early 
stages in the folding pathway, when it is susceptible to 
aggregation. The components of the solution containing 
the denatured protein must be carefully examined to 
avoid detrimental effects due to their accumulation in the 
refolding solution after multiple addition steps. Another 
alternative for decreasing protein aggregation while folding 
at relatively high protein concentrations (up to 4mg/ml 
for carbonic anhydrase II) is to use the temperature-leap 
tactic [23], in which the protein is allowed to refold at 
low temperatures, to minimize aggregation, and then the 
temperature is rapidly raised to promote fast folding after 
the intermediates responsible for aggregation have been 
depleted. A third method involves folding by dilution to 
final denaturant concentrations that are high enough to 
solubilize aggregates but low enough to promote proper 
folding. We have shown that the oxidative renaturarion 
of lysozyme can be carried out at protein concentrations 
of up to 5 mg/ml with very high yields in the presence 
of 1-2 M GdmCl [22*]. An alternative method which also 
exposes the refolding protein to intermediate denaturant 
concentrations was developed by Maeda et aL [24]. In this 
method, renaturarion is started by dialysis against a buffer 
containing high denaturant concentration (8M urea) and 
thiol/disulphide exchange reagents, and the denaturant 
concentration in the dialysis buffer is gradually diluted 
using buffer without denaturant. Using this method, 
Maeda et aL [24] were able to refold immunoglobulin G 
at concentrations above 1 mg/ml with yields as high as 
70%. For proteins that do not tend to aggregate at 
intermediate denaturant concentrations, the slow dialysis 
method can successfully prevent aggregation by exposing 
the protein to a slow decrease in denaturant concentration. 
For proteins that aggregate at intermediate denaturant 



concentrations, fast or slow dilution of denatured protein 
into renaturarion buffer, rather than slow dialysis, is the 
refolding method of choice. 

As aggregation is the major cause behind low renaturarion 
yields, elucidating the aggregation pathway may hold the 
key to successful protein refolding at moderate to high 
protein concentrations. Intermediates with hydrophobic 
patches exposed to the solvent play a crucial role in the 
partition between native and aggregated conformations. 
Folding intermediates are believed to possess significant 
elements of secondary structure but little of the native 
tertiary structure. Due to the expanded volume of these 
intermediates, hydrophobic patches, which may normally 
be buried in the native state, are exposed to the solvent. 
When hydrophobic regions on separate polypeptide chains 
interact, intermediates arc diverted off the correct folding 
pathway into aggregates. The so called 'molten globule* 
intermediate is believed to play a major role in the 
kinetics of folding [25] and probably plays a role in 
aggregation. Despite the controversy over the nature of 
this intermediate (on-pathway versus off-pathway) [26*] 
from a kinetic point of view, intermolecular association 
of molten globule-like intermediates may be the starting 
point of the aggregation pathway. On the other hand, Yon 
[27] suggests that intermolecular associations responsible 
for aggregate formation may arise from fluctuating species 
that precede the molten-globule state. 

Pioneer work by Goldberg et aL [28] shed light into 
the nature of interactions responsible for aggregation 
during folding. They showed that incorrect disulphide 
bonding may not be the major cause of aggregation 
because aggregates were formed even when a car- 
boxymethylated protein was folded, that is, all cysteines 
are blocked from forming disulphide bonds. They also 
showed that aggregation is a non-specific phenomenon. On 
the other hand, Speed et aL [29*] recendy reported that 
in mixed folding experiments using the P22 tailspike and 
coat proteins, folding intermediates of the two proteins 
did not coaggregate, but rather that they preferred to 
self-associate, suggesting that aggregation is a specific 
phenomenon. Since they only analyzed soluble aggregates, 
Speed et aL [29^] suggest that it is possible that larger 
aggregates could grow by a different mechanism involving 
non-specific interactions. 

More recently, Maachupalli-Reddy et aL. [9*] provided new 
evidence of the non-specific nature of the aggregation 
reaction by conducting mixed oxidative renaturarion 
studies with hen egg-white lysozyme and three other 
proteins: p-galactosidase, bovine serum albumin, and 
ribonuclease A. They found that foreign proteins that 
have a tendency to aggregate when folded in isolation, 
such as p-galactosidase and bovine serum albumin, 
significantly decreased lysozyme renaturarion yields by 
promoting aggregation in mixed folding experiments. 
On the other hand, ribonuclease A, which does not 
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significantly aggregate upon folding in isolation, did not 
affect lysozyme renaturation yields in mixed folding 
experiments. We have recently conducted experiments 
trying to understand the role that disulphide bonding 
plays in the aggregation pathway [30]. We found that 
aggregation is fast and that aggregate concentration does 
not significantly increase beyond the first minute of 
renaturation. Hydrophobic interactions, and not disulphide 
bonding, were found to be the major cause of aggregation. 
Under renaturation conditions that promote disulphide 
bonding, however, aggregate size, but not concentration, 
was found to increase due to disulphide bond formation, 
resulting in covalently bonded aggregates. Based on 
these results, it is possible to speculate that in mixed 
folding experiments, in which two or more proteins are 
simultaneously refolded, small soluble aggregates may 
form due to specific interactions that are hydrophobic in 
nature, and large heterogeneous aggregates may grow via 
disulphide bonding of unpaired cysteines, thus reconciling 
the conflicting observations of Speed et aL [29*] and 
Maachupalli-Reddy et aL [9«] on the specific/non-specific 
nature of aggregates. 

An examination of aggregation data for the P22 tailspike 
protein, combined with the postulation of three possible 
mathematical models to describe the aggregation process, 
led Speed et aL [31] to conclude that aggregates grow 
via a cluster-cluster multimerization mechanism in which 
mul timers of any size associate to form a larger aggregate. 
Aggregation is not mediated by the sequential addition 
of monomelic subunits and does not stop when the 
concentration of monomelic subunits is depleted This 
confirms the observation [30] that aggregation is fast, 
and that aggregate size, rather than total aggregate 
concentration, increases as time progresses. 

Based on the hypothesis that aggregation is caused by 
interactions between hydrophobic patches in partially 
folded polypeptide chains, it is possible to envision 
strategies to decrease aggregate formation. A careful 
examination of structural and amino acid sequence data 
can lead to the identification of hydrophobic patches 
within the protein molecule that could participate in inter* 
molecular interactions. Mutations causing the disruption of 
such hydrophobic patches may reduce aggregation. This 
strategy was tested by Pltickthun and co-workers [32,33*] 
who identified mutations located in turns of the protein 
and in hydrophobic patches which led to decreased in 
vitro and in vivo aggregation of recombinant antibody 
fragments. A second strategy involves the use of antibodies 
which preferentially bind hydrophobic patches away from 
the active site to protect the protein from intermolecular 
associations leading to aggregation. This strategy was 
tested by Katzav-Gozansky et aL [34*] who showed that 
carboxypeptidase A aggregation can be prevented using 
specific monoclonal antibodies. Interestingly, Pltickthun's 
group [32,33 # ] mutated amino acids likely to be on the sur- 
face of the native protein, while Solomon and co-workers 



[34 # ] raised their antibodies using native antigents. These 
results seem to indicate that intermediates responsible for 
aggregation may have more native-like structural features 
than currently speculated. 

Improving renaturation yields 

A simpler strategy to prevent aggregation by interfering 
with intermolecular hydrophobic interactions is to use 
additives, small molecules that are relatively inexpensive 
and easy to remove once refolding goes to completion. 
A variety of additives have been tested for their ability 
to prevent aggregation. They may act by stabilizing the 
native state, by preferentially destabilizing incorrectly 
folded molecules, by increasing the solubility of folding 
intermediates, or by increasing the solubility of the 
unfolded state. In general, these additives do not seem 
to accelerate the rate of folding, but they do inhibit 
the unwanted aggregation reaction. Additives that have 
been shown to promote higher refolding yields are listed 
in Table 1. 

As Table 1 indicates, surfactants and detergents have 
proven to be very efficient folding aids, and have been 
shown to work with a variety of proteins, in particular 
multimeric disulphide bonded ones. Correct disulphide 
bond formation by thiol/disulphide exchange using oxido 
shuffling systems and air oxidation have been shown to 
be promoted in the presence of detergents [7,8 # ,35 # ]. 
One drawback of the use of surfactants and detergents 
is that they are difficult to remove, a direct result of 
their ability to bind to proteins and to form micelles. 
Much easier to remove, low denaturant concentrations 
and L-arginine have shown excellent folding enhancing 
capabilities (Table 1); however, because they are used in 
the molar concentration range, they may interfere with the 
assembly of oligomeric proteins. 

As in vivo folding and aggregation processes are modulated 
by the presence of chaperon es and foldases in the cellular 
environment, it is not surprising that such proteins can also 
impact the competition between folding and aggregation 
in in vitro protein folding [36*]. Ghaperones and foldases, 
however, are proteins that need to be removed from the 
renaturation solution at the end of the refolding process, 
and may be costly to produce unless a recovery-reuse 
scheme can be implemented [37]. A practical solution 
to this problem was proposed and implemented by 
Altamirano et aL [38*] who used immobilized mini-chap- 
erones to promote proper folding of several proteins 
which proved difficult to refold by other means. The 
immobilized mini-chaperones consisted of fragments of 
GroEL attached to chromatographic resins. The technique 
is only applicable to GroEL substrates and has not been 
tested under oxidative renaturation conditions. 

In an attempt to mimic the GroEL-GroES chaperonin 
action, Rozema and Gellman [35%39] developed a folding 
strategy in which the denatured protein is first exposed 



Table 1 

to vitro folding aids. 



Additive Protein Reference 



Non-denaturing oonoentrations of 
chao tropic agents 

Gdma P. fluorescent Gpase [10] 

Hen egg-white lysozyme [22-] 

Carbonic anhydreae D [41] 

Irrterferon-p-polypeptideB [P1] 

Urea Porcine growth hormone [4] 

Hen egg-white lysozyme [42*] 

K3F4 P2«] 

L-arginine P. fluonscons lipase [1 0] 

Fab fragments [14] 

Hen egg-white lysozyme [22*] 

a-giuoccsidase [20*] 

Salts 

Ammoniurn sulphate Hen eggwhite lyeazyme [42*J 
Sugars 

Glycerol P. tiuom&CBna Gpase [10] 

Hen oggwtvte rysazyrne [42*] 

IGH P2*l 

Sucrose IGH [P2-] 

Glucose Hen egg-white lysozyme [42*3 

N-eostyl glucosamine Hen egg-white lysozyme [42*1 

Sarcosine Hen egg-white lysozyme |42*] 

Detergents and surfactants 

Chapa TGF-pMike proteina [P3*l 

Carbonic anhydrase D [41] 

Tween Human growth hormone [44] 

Sarkosyl RNA polymerase q factor [6] 

Sodh*n lauorsytearooeine Single chain Fv fragment 17] 

Dodecyl maitosido Class D MHC [B*] 

Triton X-1 00 Carbonks anhydrase n (41] 

Pofyethylene glycol Carbonic anhydrase D [41] 

Octaethytene glycol Carbonic anhydrase D [41] 
monotauryl 

Phospholipids Hen egg white lysozyme [9*] 

TGF-pMDce proteins [P8'l 

Sulphobetaines Hen egg wh i t e lysozyme [43] 

p^D-gaiactoaidase [43] 

r>L » « » _ i_ _«_ I- 

onon cram aiconois 

n-pentanol Carbonic anhydrase B (41] 

n-haand Carbonic anhydreae D [41] 

cyckxhexanoi Carbonic anhydrase D [41] 



to a detergent-containing solution to prevent aggregation, 
followed by stripping of the detergent with cyclodcxtrin to 
promote folding. The technique has been named 'artificial 
chaperone-assisted refolding' and has been applied to 
the refolding of carbonic anhydrase B [39], and the 
oxidative renaturation of lysozyme [35 # ]. This procedure 
has also been shown to work in the refolding MM-creatine 
kinase [40]. 

Conclusions 

Inclusion body protein refolding used to be considered 
a difficult task. A protocol that worked for one protein 
did not work for others. Finding the right conditions to 
fold a given protein was a trial and error process in which 
existing methods were tried until a successful one was 
found. This was in part due to our lack of understanding 
of the competition between folding and aggregation in 
in vitro protein folding. Despite this lack of knowledge, 
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many efficient refolding process have been developed 
in which aggregation is reduced by the use of additives 
that interfere with intermolecular interactions responsible 
for aggregation. As more and more additives are added 
to the list, there is a pressing need to characterize the 
aggregation process at the molecular level in order to 
select the right additive. Advances in our understanding 
of the aggregation pathway combined with knowledge on 
the role that chaperones play in in vivo protein folding 
provide the tools that will allow us to develop efficient 
refolding processes. Among these developments, finding 
sites on the protein molecule that interact with molecular 
chaperones, and identifying protein regions involved in 
intermolecular interactions will provide a rational basis 
for finding specific mutations and designing small binding 
molecules that prevent aggregation. 
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ABSTRACT It has generally been assumed that the ag- 
gregation of partially folded intermediates during protein 
refolding results in the termination of further protein folding. 
We show here, however, that under some conditions the 
association of partially folded intermediates can induce ad- 
ditional structure leading to soluble aggregates with many 
native-like properties. The amount of secondary structure in 
a monomeric, partially folded intermediate of staphylococcal 
nuclease was found to double on formation of soluble aggre- 
gates at high protein or salt concentrations. In addition, more 
globularity, as determined from Kratky plots of small-angle 
x-ray scattering data, was also noted in the associated states. 

Protein association (aggregation) is a major biomedical and 
biotechnological problem. Diseases such as the amyloidoses, 
prion diseases, and cataracts are caused by protein association, 
as are several diseases involving inclusion bodies or other 
amorphous deposits (e. g. inclusion body myositis, light chain 
deposition disease, Huntington's disease) (1, 2). Formation of 
inclusion bodies is a common problem in the production of 
recombinant proteins (3-5). The storage and delivery of 
protein drugs are also often complicated by the association 
process. Protein refolding is often also accompanied by ag- 
gregation, especially at higher protein concentrations, which 
has been attributed to the association of partially folded 
intermediates (6-11). 

Partially folded intermediates have been detected under 
both transient and equilibrium protein folding conditions 
(12-15). The structural properties of such intermediates are 
diverse, ranging from substantially unfolded to almost as 
structured as the native state (15). We have previously estab- 
lished that acid-unfolded staphylococcal nuclease (pH 2.5) can 
be transformed into one of three partially folded intermedi- 
ates, depending on the nature and concentration of anions 
added to neutralize the repulsive effect from the net positive 
charges in the acid-unfolded polypeptide chain (16-17). Such 
partially folded species have a strong propensity to aggregate: 
for both apomyoglobin and staphylococcal nuclease (SNase) 
we have observed that the propensity to associate decreased 
with increasing structural content, and the least structured 
intermediates were monomeric only at rather dilute concen- 
trations. 

We present here results of the effect of association on the 
structural properties of a partially folded intermediate of 
SNase. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

SNase. SNase was grown and purified from a cloned gene 
kindly supplied by D. Shortle (Johns Hopkins Univ. School of 
Medicine). The homogeneity of the protein samples was 
checked electrophoretically by using the PhastSystem (Phar- 
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macia). Protein concentrations were determined from the 
published molar extinction coefficient. Salt titrations at low pH 
were carried out by making a series of solutions of desired salt 
concentration and adjusting the pH value with HQ or NaOH. 
Samples were incubated overnight before measurements. So- 
dium sulfate was from Sigma. The pH values were measured 
with a microcombination glass electrode [Microelectrodes 
(Londonderry, NH), model MI-410]. 

Circular Dichroism (CD). CD data were collected on an 
Aviv 60DS CD spectrometer at 23°C. Far-UV spectra from 
185-260 nm were collected with 5 sec per point signal aver- 
aging; 6222 measurements were taken in kinetics mode with the 
signal averaged over 120 sec. A 0.1-cm fixed pathlength cell was 
used. The fraction of native secondary structure was estimated 

as^ % = ([0)222 - [%B U )/([0]222 N - [01222°), Where [0]222 

is the molar ellipticity value at given conditions, while [0]222 U 
and [0]222 N are its values in completely unfolded and native 
states, respectively. 

Small-Angle X-Ray Scattering (SAXS). Solution x-ray scat- 
tering experiments were carried out at the Stanford Synchro- 
tron Radiation Laboratory on Beam Line 4-2. A flow-cell with 
10- thick mica windows, a pathlength of 1.3 mm, and a 
sample capacity of 45 /il was used to reduce extended exposure 
of the sample to radiation. The sample cell was thermostatted 
and maintained at 20°C. For Kratky plots the scattering data 
were plotted as I(Q) X Q 1 vs. Q, where I(Q) is the x-ray 
scattering intensity, Q = 4tt sin0/A is the momentum transfer, 
and 20 and a are the scattering angle and the wavelength of the 
x-rays, respectively. 

RESULTS 

When a salt-free solution of SNase is titrated from neutral pH 
to low pH the protein unfolds in a very cooperative process 
with a midpoint of pH 4. The addition of various anions at pH 
2.5 leads to the formation of one of three possible partially 
folded intermediates (16-17). In the present work we have 
focused on the least structured partially folded nonglobular 
intermediate, Ai, which is induced by chloride or sulfate ions. 
At pH 2.5 and 250 mM Na2SC>4, and low protein concentra- 
tions, SNase is monomeric and ~50% folded, based on the 
amount of secondary structure and the radius of gyration (ref. 
16 and manuscript in preparation). The inset to Fig. 1 shows 
the 0222 as the acid-unfolded state (Ua) is titrated with sodium 
sulfate: the initial transition, complete by 100 mM sulfate, 
corresponds to the conversion of Ua to monomeric Ai (see 
also Fig. 2B); the second transition, complete by 0.8 M sulfate, 
demonstrates the effect of increasing ionic strength, and 
corresponds to salt-induced dimerization (see below). 

This paper was submitted directly (Track II) to the Proceedings office. 
Abbreviations: SNase, staphylococcal nuclease; SAXS, small-angle 
x-ray scattering; Ua, acid-unfolded state; Ai, partially folded non- 
globular intermediate. 
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cats.ucsc.edu. 
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Fig. 1. The effect of protein and salt concentration on the sec- 
ondary structure content of the Ai intermediate of SNase. The inset 
shows the sulfate titration of Ua at 0.15 mg/ml protein (see text). The 
CD spectra show the increase in secondary structure as protein 
concentration is increased. Spectrum 1 is the Ua, pH 2.5, no salt; 
spectrum 2 is the native state, pH 7.5. Spectra 3-6 of the Aj state were 
collected under the same conditions (pH 2.5 and 250 mM Na 2 S0 4 ) but 
at different protein concentrations: spectrum 6, the noisy curve, at 0.08 
mg/ml; spectrum 5 at 0.21 mg/ml; spectrum 4 at 0.52 mg/ml; and 
spectrum 3 at 3.92 mg/ml. 

The effect of increasing protein concentration on the sec- 
ondary structure of the partially folded intermediate is also 
shown in Fig. 1: the far-UV CD spectra of the Ai state of SNase 
(pH 2.5, 250 mM sodium sulfate) at protein concentrations 
below 0.2 mg/ml (spectra 5 and 6) where the species is 
monomelic, indicate the conformation is substantially un- 
folded («50% as folded as the native state, as measured by 
&Z22), compared with the native state. SAXS studies showed 
that under these conditions (<0.2 mg/ml) the SNase inter- 
mediates are monomeric. 
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FlO. 2. Anion- and protein-induced secondary structure in acid- 
unfolded SNase (pH 2^). {A) the effect of increasing Na 2 S0 4 at low 
protein concentration (0.15 mg/ml). (B) The effect of increasing 
protein concentration at fixed sulfate (250 mM), leading to association. 
All measurements were carried out at 23°C 



At higher concentrations of protein two transitions were 
observed by far-U V CD (Fig. IB). The first of these transitions 
was complete by a protein concentration of «0.5 mg/ml, and 
led to the formation of a new species (spectrum 4) with 
considerably more secondary structure, ~70% of the $m of 
the native structure. SAXS data (see below) and size-exclusion 
HPLC showed that under these conditions the SNase was 
predominantly dimeric. Further increase in the protein con- 
centration induced a second transition leading to formation of 
larger soluble aggregates with more secondary structure con- 
tent Above 4 mg/ml protein the CD spectrum (spectrum 3) is 
almost identical to that of the native protein! 

Fig. 2 depicts the formation of secondary structure in 
staphylococcal nuclease at acid pH. As with many other 
proteins the addition of anions to Ua leads to increased 
secondary structure due to screening of the positive charges 
(18-19). Increasing the sulfate concentration from — 25 to ~ 75 
mM transforms the acid-unfolded state into the least struc- 
tured partially folded conformation, Ai, while further increase 
in anion content up to 250 mM sulfate had little effect (Fig. 
2A). Increasing the protein concentration at fixed sulfate 
concentration (250 mM) induces additional secondary struc- 
ture (Fig. IB). This figure clearly shows that the process of 
association-induced secondary structure formation has se- 
quential (biphasic) character. First, increasing the protein 
concentration from ~0.2 to ~0.5 mg/ml leads to the transition 
to an intermediate state with more secondary structure. This 
intermediate exists at moderate protein concentrations (up to 
1.5 mg/ml) and then it, in turn, is transformed to a new species 
with native-like secondary structure. Based on SAXS (see 
below) and size-exclusion HPLC data (not shown), the species 
at the end of the sulfate titration is monomeric, whereas the 
species at moderately high protein concentrations is dimeric, 
and at high protein concentrations is multimeric. The transi- 
tion in Fig. 2A, and the second transition in Fig. 2B, were fully 
reversible, whereas the first transition in Fig. 2B was not 
(although this is probably a kinetic effect). 

There are two particularly noteworthy points, (i) The ap- 
parently native-like conformation (as well as the other less 
structured intermediates) lacks the unique tertiary structure 
characteristic of native SNase, i.e., its near-U V CD spectrum 
is that of the unfolded molecule (data not shown). («) The 
dimeric intermediate described here is rather close in its 
structural properties to the monomeric species observed for 
acid-unfolded SNase in the presence of trifluoroacetate, the 
As state (17). 

As the intensity of the far U V CD signal is sensitive to each 
type of ordered secondary structure, it is difficult to separate 
the contributions of inter- and intramolecular interactions in 
the process of the association-induced secondary structure 
formation. To aid in clarifying this point we have used SAXS 
that can give information about the size, compactness and 
shape of the scattering molecule (20). In addition it has been 
shown that analysis of the scattering data in the form of a 
Kratky plot can provide information about the globularity of 
the molecule (20-23). The Kratky plot for the native protein 
will show a characteristic maximum, while for the unfolded 
polypeptide there will be no maximum (21-23). Partially 
folded conformations will exhibit a Kratky plot with a maxi- 
mum whose magnitude depends on their degree of compact- 
ness (22). 

Fig. 3 shows Kratky plots for staphylococcal nuclease under 
different experimental conditions. Curves 1 and 5 represent 
the scattering profiles for acid-unfolded (pH 2.5, no salt) and 
native (pH 7.5) protein, respectively. The native protein shows 
the characteristic maximum, while the acid-unfolded SNase 
scatters as a Gaussian chain, consistent with the lack of a 
globular core. Curve 2 is for the monomeric form of the A a 
partially folded intermediate [0.2 mg/ml (pH 2.5) and 250 mM 
Na 2 S04], and shows that in this conformational state the 
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Fig. 3. Kratky plots for SNase in the different conformational 
states at 20°C 1, pH 2.5, no salt (acid-unfolded state); 2, pH 2.5, 250 
mM Na2S04, protein concentration is 0.2 mg/ml (Ai state); 3, pH 2.5, 
250 mM NaiS04, protein concentration is 0.55 nig/ml (dimerized Ai 
state); 4 t pH 2J, 250 mM Na^O^ protein concentration is 3.55 mg/ml 
(oligomeric Ai state); 5, pH 7.5 (native state). 

molecule has no significant globular structure, i.e., the Kratky 
plot is very similar to that for the unfolded protein. The lack 
of globular structure attributed to the monomeric intermedi- 
ate correlates well with recent work by using poly-L-lysine and 
poly-L-glutamic acid as models in which it was established that 
formation of intramolecular a-helical elements joined by 
flexible coils without formation of a hydrophobic core (glob- 
ular structure) does not affect the shape and intensity of the 
Kratky plot (23). At the same time Fig. 3 clearly shows that an 
increase in protein concentration under these conditions leads 
to the appearance of globular structure (curves 3 and 4), with 
the amount of globular structure increasing with increasing 
protein concentration. 

This effect cannot be explained just by the association- 
induced formation of intermolecular interactions: such inter- 
molecular associations of proteins usually lead to the forma- 
tion of P-sheet structure (1 1). However, it has been shown that 
for poly-L-lysine in the 0-sheet conformation, the Kratky plot 
is quantitatively similar to the plot for a Gaussian chain and 
notably different from the globular one (23). It is known that 
the P-sheet conformation of poly-L-lysine is formed mostly due 
to intermolecular interactions (24) (as a consequence, 
polypeptides in this conformation have no globular core). 
Therefore, the increase in concentration of the partially folded 
intermediate induces not only formation of intermolecular 
structure but leads also to the appearance of new intramolec- 
ular structure within an individual protein molecule, as man- 
ifested by both increased secondary structure and globular 
core. 

SAXS data are very sensitive to intermolecular protein 
association. The value of forward-scattered intensity (I(Q) as 
Q -> 0) is proportional to the square of the molecular weight 
of the molecule (20). 1(0) for a pure dimer sample will 
therefore be twice that for a sample with the same number of 
monomers because each dimer will scatter four times as 
strongly, but there will be half as many as in the pure monomer 
sample. Our results are consistent with the conclusion that 
SNase molecules are predominantly monomeric in all three 
anion-induced intermediates: Ai; A2 (acid-unfolded SNase in 
the presence of trifluoroacetate); and A3 (formed in the 
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presence of trichloroacetate at low protein concentrations, 
^0.2 mg/ml); as well as in the native and acid-unfolded states. 
The increase in protein concentration (0.5-2.0 mg/ml) at 
moderate sulfate (0.25 M) or CI" (0.9 M) leads to a 2-fold 
increase in 7(0) (from ~3.6 to ««7.1). Increasing concentrations 
of these anions at high protein concentrations results in the 
much larger increases in 1(0). For example, at the end of 
second association-induced transition (0.25 M SO4 2 ", 4.0 
mg/ml) 1(0) is 31.3, which would imply the formation of 
octamers if the sample is monodisperse. Further increases in 
protein concentration lead to further increases in the value of 
1(0), and ultimately the protein precipitates (data not shown). 

The results can be summarized, Fig. 4, in the form of a 
protein and sulfate-dependent conformational "phase" dia- 
gram for the association-induced conformational transitions in 
SNase at low pH. TTie solid-line boundaries between different 
conformations are constructed on the basis of the midpoint 
values of the corresponding Na2S04-induced transitions at 
fixed protein concentrations, or those of transitions induced by 
the increasing in protein concentration at fixed sulfate content 
Unfolded monomers exist at low sulfate concentration in a 
wide range of protein concentrations. Partially folded, loosely 
packed (nonglobular) monomers (Ai), appear in dilute protein 
solutions when the sulfate concentration increases. Globular 
(more tightly packed) dimers with larger secondary structure 
are formed in more concentrated protein solutions with sulfate 
concentrations >150 mM. Higher multimers with the largest 
structural order exist in a limited range of high protein and 
sulfate concentrations. Finally, the shaded area represents the 
conditions where precipitation occurs. As noted, most of these 
boundaries reflect reversible transitions. 



DISCUSSION 

We believe that the monomeric Ai intermediate corresponds 
to molecules containing a core of native-like secondary struc- 
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Fio. 4. Sulfate- and protein concentration-dependent conforma- 
tional "phase" diagram for the conformational states of staphylococ- 
cal nuclease at 23°C and pH 15. The conformational space consists of 
Ua, Ai, globular dimers with more secondary structure than the 
monomer, and globular oligomers with native-like secondary structure 
content The continuous lines show the boundaries between these 
states. Boundaries were determined on the basis of the midpoint (C m ) 
values of the corresponding Na2S04-induced transitions at fixed 
protein concentrations (squares), or midpoint (Cm) values of transi- 
tions induced by the increasing in protein concentration at fixed sulfate 
content (circles). The shaded area represents the conditions at which 
precipitation occurs. 
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ture with the remainder of the polypeptide chain in a relatively 
disordered state (which may have regions flickering in and out 
of native-like secondary structure). The lack of globularity (a 
tightly packed core) shown by the Kratky plots for Ai indicate 
that this core is rather small and loosely packed. Two regions 
in SNase have been suggested to be the initially formed core, 
the r>2-helix and the tf2- and tf3-sheets (25): these are thus 
logical regions of structure in the proposed core in Ai. 

The data show that a partially folded intermediate, with only 
50% of the native-like secondary structure in its monomeric 
form, gains additional secondary structure on association to 
form dimers or higher multimers, as the protein concentration 
is increased. Although the multimeric aggregates have native- 
like secondary structure they lack the characteristic tertiary 
structure of the native conformation, as revealed by their lack 
of near-UV CD signal. The Kratky plots indicate that the 
structure is nevertheless tightly packed. 

There are two possible models to explain these observations: 
(i) association of the monomers occurs first and leads to the 
induction of the additional structure, or («) the higher con- 
centration of protein or salt increases the population of more 
structured intermediates that then associate. Although the 
data do not allow an unambiguous choice, we favor the former 
for several reasons. In a sense these models represent extremes 
of a continuum, and the question boils down to whether the 
hydrophobic surfaces involved in association reflect transient 
or stable regions of the monomeric intermediate structure. 

It is most likely that the intermolecular association reflects 
specific interactions between hydrophobic surfaces of one 
partially folded molecule with those of another, where these 
specific interactions are ones that normally occur intramolecu- 
larly and lead to the formation of the native state, i.e., in a 
sense the association arises from nonproductive (intermolec- 
ular) interactions that normally are formed (intramolecularly) 
on the pathway to the native state. In other words if we 
consider the monomeric native state to arise by the coales- 
cence of structural building blocks (subdomains) in an in- 
tramolecular fashion, the aggregates arise by these same 
interactions but in an intermolecular fashion. Thus the dimers 
may represent a form of domain swapping (26) in which 
regions of one Ai intermediate molecule interact with a second 
molecule in a specific interaction that results in additional 
secondary structure formation. In this regard it is interesting 
to note that a dimeric species of SNase has been reported (27). 
It is noteworthy that the Ai dimer is particularly stable. 

Although it is well known that peptides with high helical 
propensity will associate and thus stabilize the helical structure 
at high peptide concentrations (28, 29), this is the first report 
that the association or aggregation of a partially folded inter- 
mediate of a protein containing a variety of types of secondary 
structure leads to the formation of additional secondary 
structure. It is conceivable that the association arises from 
interactions of amphiphilic helices in the intermediate (pos- 
sibly only present transiently), analogous to the association of 
helical peptides, but the CD difference spectra show no 
evidence of significant increased helix content on association. 
In addition, the starting point in the present case is a stable 
partialry folded intermediate with substantial structure, in 
contrast to helical peptide case. 

It is not clear how widespread the phenomenon of associ- 
ation-induced secondary structure formation may be, nor if it 
is physiologically significant. However, the fact that inclusion 
bodies may have substantial native-like secondary structure 
(30) could be one consequence. On the other hand, one of the 
characteristics of aggregated proteins (such as inclusion bod- 



ies, folding aggregates, and amyloid) is the presence of ^struc- 
ture (11), and the association-induced structure in the case of 
SNase does not seem to involve significant nonnative fl-sheet 
structure. The CD difference spectrum between monomeric 
Ai and its dimer is consistent with an increase in tf-structure, 
but the transition from the dimer to higher multimers is more 
complex, and as noted, results in formation of a CD spectrum 
similar to that of the native state. Thus it is possible that the 
association of SNase reported here represents a more specific 
type of interaction than that typically found in protein aggre- 
gation. 

This research was supported by a grant from the National Science 
Foundation (A.LF.) and beamtime from the Stanford Synchrotron 
Radiation Laboratory. 
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The refolding and reoxidation of fully reduced and dena- 
tured chymotrypsinogen A have been studied in the presence 
of low concentrations of guanidine HC1 or urea. Renatur- 
ation yields of 60 to 70% were observed when the reoxidation 
was facilitated by mixtures of reduced and oxidized gluta- 
thione. Refolding occurred within a narrow range of dena- 
turant concentration (1.0 to 1.3 m guanidine HC1 and 2 m 
urea) in which the native protein was shown to be stable, 
and the reduced protein was shown to regain the correct 
disulfide pairing. Renatured chymotrypsinogen is indistin- 
guishable from the native zymogen in chromatographic 
behavior, potential chymotryptic activity, sedimentation 
coefficient, and spectral properties. The kinetics of renatur- 
ation were determined. Some of the protein species obtained 
at various times of renaturation were characterized as 
incorrectly oxidized molecules which could be renatured by 
thiol-catalyzed interchange of disulfide bonds. 



Reduction of the five disulfide bonds of chymotrypsinogen 
in 6 m guanidine HC1 leads to the maximally unfolded state of 
this protein (1). Equilibrium studies have shown that the two 
state approximation accounts for the thermal denaturation of 
chymotrypsinogen with disulfide bonds intact (2, 3). Full 
reversibility of the reaction has been observed under a given 
set of pH and ionic strength conditions (4). With disulfide 
bonds reduced, however, the denatured protein is notoriously 
insoluble in aqueous buffers (5). Even at very low protein 
concentration, extremely stable protein aggregates are formed 
and prevent the renaturation of the reduced protein in solution 
(6). To demonstrate the ability of reduced chymotrypsinogen 
to refold in solution, it was therefore necessary to circumvent 
the formation of insoluble aggregates. This could be achieved 
by dialysis of the reduced protein to remove guanidine HC1 in 
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the presence of thiol-disulfide reagents (7). However, the 
denaturant concentration and the oxidation-reduction poten- 
tial of the solution constantly varied throughout the dialysis 
during which the renaturation occurred. Therefore these crit- 
ical experimental variables could not be adequately controlled 
during the refolding. Furthermore, dialysis is a slow process 
which precludes direct observation of the renaturation kinet- 
ics. It thus appeared desirable to develop a method suitable 
for the study of the kinetics of refolding and reoxidation of 
reduced chymotrypsinogen under controlled conditions. 

In the present investigation, it will be shown that, after 
dilution and incubation of the denatured and reduced protein 
in an appropriate buffer, the kinetics of the regain of native 
conformation can conveniently be monitored by chemically 
blocking the renaturation process. The structural properties 
of the protein in the renaturation buffer were studied. The 
influence of low concentrations of guanidine HC1 or urea and 
of mixtures of GSH and GSSG on the renaturation process 
were investigated and are discussed in terms of a plausible 
pathway for the refolding of reduced chymotrypsinogen in 
solution. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

Materials — Bovine chymotrypsinogen A was obtained from 
Worthington (crystallized five times) and from Sigma (crystallized 
six times). L-l-Tosylamido-2-phenylethyl chloromethyl ketone- 
treated trypsin was from Worthington. Diisopropylfluorophosphate 
was from Koch-Light. N-Acetyl-L-tyrosine ethyl ester was from 
Fluka. Reduced dithiothreitol and W-ethylmaleimide were from 
Sigma. GSH and GSSG were from Boehringer Mannheim. Urea was 
a Hopkin and Williams product. Guanidine HC1 was from Carlo 
Erba; for the spectrophotometrically monitored denaturation and 
ultracentrifugation experiments, ultra pure guanidine HC1 from 
Schwarz/Mann was used. Carboxymethylcellulose was the micro- 
granular CM-62 form from Whatman. 

Chymotrypsinogen Assay: Renaturation Yield- Chymotrypsino- 
gen concentration was determined and the zymogen was activated 
as described previously (7). When activated at protein concentra- 
tions higher than 0.15 mg/ml, chymotrypsinogen showed a potential 
catalytic rate constant of 210 to 220 b~ 1 , in accordance with that of 6- 
chymotrypsin for iV-acetyl-L-tyrosine ethyl ester (8). However, when 
activated at the zymogen concentrations used in the renaturation 
experiments, 0.015 to 0.040 mg/ml, native chymotrypsinogen showed 
an apparent potential catalytic rate constant of only 120 to 140 s~' 
because, under these conditions, the activation reaction is slow and 
second order (9). This reflects the low affinity of the zymogen for 
trypsin (10). For this reason, renaturation yields were expressed as 
the percentage of the potential specific activity of the reduced- 
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reoxidized zymogen relative to that of denatured-renatured chymo- 
trypsinogen with disulfide bonds intact at the same protein concen- 
tration (7). With the restriction mentioned above, the renaturation 
of denatured chymotrypsinogen (with SS bonds intact) is quantita- 
tive (90 to 100%). 

Denaturation and Reduction of Chymotrypsinogen - Chymotryp- 
sinogp.n (6 to 8 mg/ml) was denatured (with SS bonds intact) in 6.0 m 
guanidine HC1, 0.1 m Tris-HCl, 2 mM EDTA, pH 8.5, at room 
temperature. 

Reduction of SS bonds was obtained by a 4-h incubation of 
denatured chymotrypsinogen with 20 to 30 mM dithiothreitol in 
stoppered tubes under nitrogen. Complete reduction (10 ±0.2 — SH 
groups/mol of protein) was verified as described previously (7). 

Renaturation of Reduced Chymotrypsinogen -Reduced chymo- 
trypsinogen was renatured by dilution to a final protein concentra- 
tion of 0.015 to 0.080 mg/ml into buffered solutions containing 
various concentrations of guanidine HC1 (or urea) and of GSH and 
GSSG (7, 11), at 6-8°C. Denatured chymotrypsinogen (with SS bonds 
intact) was diluted in parallel to the same final protein concentration 
in 1.2 m guanidine HC1 solution in the absence of the thiol-disulfide 
reagents. Stock solutions of guanidine-HCl and urea were freshly 
prepared in 50 mM Tris-HCl, 2 mM EDTA, pH 8.2. Guanidine HC1 
concentrations were routinely checked by refractometry (12). GSH 
concentrations were measured by the method of Ellman (13). 

Stopping Renaturation of Reduced Chymotrypsinogen -During 
the renaturation of the reduced protein, the reaction was stopped at 
selected intervals by a modification of the method of Hantgan et al. 
(14). GSH and the unreacted protein thiols were alkylated with N- 
ethylmaleimide at pH 8.2 at 6°C. With 1 mM GSH, iV-ethylmaleimide 
was added in a 5-fold molar excess; when 5 mM GSH was used, the 
reagent was in 2-fold molar excess. In either case, titration of the 
thiol groups (13) showed that alkylation was complete within the 
first minute following the addition of iv"-ethylmaleimide to the 
renaturation mixture. Addition of 10 mM AT-ethylmaleimide to the 
control showed that the zymogen with SS bonds intact is totally 
unaffected by the reagent as evidenced by its unchanged potential 
specific activity after dialysis and activation. 

Dialysis of Renatured Zymogen - Dialysis of the renatured zymo- 
gen was routinely carried out to remove guanidine HC1 prior to 
activation. This was mandatory, as guanidinium ion was found to 
inhibit the activation reaction. The 5-ml aliquots were dialyzed 
overnight at 4°C against 2 liters of 10 mM Tris-HCl, pH 8.0. 

Chromatography of Reduced-renatured Chymotrypsinogen — To 
concentrate reduced-renatured chymotrypsinogen, a modification of 
the chromatographic method described by Wilcox (8) was used. A 
small column (0.8 x 8.0 cm) of caxboxymethylcellulose was prepared 
and equilibrated with a 20 mM potassium phosphate buffer, pH 6.2, 
at 4°C. 1.5 mg of reduced chymotrypsinogen was renatured as 
described above and dialyzed against the column buffer. This mate- 
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Fig. 1 (left). Kinetics of renaturation of reduced chymotrypsino- 
gen in 1.2 m guanidine HC1. At zero time, reduced chymotrypsinogen 
(6.1 mg/ml) was diluted to 0.030 mg/ml into 50 mM Tris-HCl buffer, 
pH 8.2, 2 mM EDTA, containing 1.2 m guanidine HC1, 1 mM GSH, 
and 1 mM GSSG. At the indicated times (•), portions of the reaction 
mixture were made 5 mM inN-ethylmaleimide, dialyzed, and tested 
for activability. As a control (O), portions of the reaction mixture 
were dialyzed at the indicated times without being alkylated. 

Fig. 2 (right). Equilibrium denaturation and renaturation tran- 
sition of chymotrypsinogen in guanidine HC1. The buffer was 0.1 M 
TriB-HCl, pH 8.2, at 25°C. The transition was followed by difference 
absorbance at 293 nm. f obt \b the observed extent of denaturation, 
normalized as described under "Experimental Procedures." un- 
folding of native chymotrypsinogen; O, refolding of chymotrypsino- 
gen previously unfolded in 4.1 m guanidine HC1, 0.1 m Tris-HCl, pH 
8.2. 



rial was applied to the column and the protein retained on the 
cellulose was eluted by application of 0.2 m KC1 in the same buffer. 
The protein was dialyzed against 10 mM Tris-HCl buffer, pH 8.0, 
before spectral and activability measurements. 

Ultraviolet Absorption Measurements- Difference denaturation 
spectra of chymotrypsinogen in guanidine HCl (15) were obtained 
with a Gary 17 spectrophotometer equipped with thermostated 
reference and sample compartments. The protein concentration was 
0.5 mg/ml. At equilibrium, the difference absorbances at 293 nm (16) 
were analyzed in terms of a two-state model for the denaturation of 
chymotrypsinogen. the observed extent of denaturation (17), 
was taken an JL - (y - y. v )/(y« - y.v) in which (y - 7x] ifi th * 
difference absorbance at a given guanidine-HCl concentration and 
(yp - y.v) is the difference absorbance before (y. v ) and after (y„) the 
transition and obtained by linear extrapolation. 

Ultracentrifugation-The sedimentation coefficients of reduced- 
renatured and denatured-renatured chymotrypsinogen (with SS 
bonds intact) were determined in 1.2 m guanidine HCl, 10 mM Tris- 
HCl, pH 8.2, by sedimentation velocity measurements at 20°C and 
55,000 rpm in an MSE Centriscan 75 ultracentrifuge using 20-mm 
optical path cells. The data of Kawahara and Tanford (18) were used 
to correct the observed sedimentation coefficients for the viscosity 
and density of guanidine HCl, assuming the partial specific volume 
of the protein to be 0.721 ml/g (19) in the solvent used. 

RESULTS 

Kinetics of Renaturation of Reduced Chymotrypsinogen - 
To investigate the kinetics of refolding and reoxidation of the 
reduced zymogen, it was necessary to be able to stop the 
renaturation at any point of the reaction. This could hopefully 
be achieved by blocking the thiol-disulfide reagents required 
for the renaturation of this protein (7). To test this possibility, 
the denatured-reduced protein was diluted into a buffer con- 
taining a mixture of GSH and GSSG, and low concentrations 
of guanidine HCl which have been reported to permit the 
renaturation of reduced chymotrypsinogen (7). At various 
times of incubation, N-ethylmaJeimide, chosen because of its 
high reactivity toward thiols (14, 20), was added to aliquots of 
the renaturation mixture. Because guanidine HCl was found 
to strongly inhibit the activation of chymotrypsinogen, the 
protein was then dialyzed and the extent of renaturation was 
determined by assay of the chymotrypsin activity after acti- 
vation. Fig. 1 shows the kinetics observed when the renatur- 
ation was carried out under the optimal conditions. It indi- 
cates that alkylation efficiently stops the reaction. A control 
(Fig. 1) verified that when alkylation was omitted before 
dialysis, the renaturation went to completion because disul- 
fide interchange occurred during the dialysis. 

Purification of Reduced-renatured Chymotrypsinogen - Ac- 
tivation of the zymogen has been used in this study as a 
convenient measure of the renaturation of the reduced protein. 
It was therefore necessary to verify that the observed renatur- 
ation yields actually corresponded to the formation of zymogen 
molecules capable of activation into fully active chymotrypsin. 
For this purpose, 1.5 mg of the reduced protein were renatured 
at a protein concentration of 0.03 mg/ml and the renaturation 
was stopped by alkylation as described above. The observed 
renaturation yield was 55%. This material was placed on a 
carboxymethylcellulose column (see "Experimental Proce- 
dures"). Some protein was not retained by the column and was 
discarded. The adsorbed protein was eluted and was found to 
correspond, on a weight basis, to 50% of the protein placed on 
the column. By this procedure, purified reduced-renatured 
zymogen could be obtained at a higher protein concentration 
(0.25 mg/ml) than that used during the renaturation. Upon 
activation, the eluted protein yielded chymotrypsin with a 
catalytic activity of 210 s~'» a value close to that of ft -chymo- 
trypsin (8). Moreover, this zymogen with full potential activity 
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showed the typical ultraviolet spectrum of native chymotryp- 
sinogen (21). 

The 50% recovery of a protein indistinguishable from native 
chymotrypsinogen closely parallels the 55% renaturation yield 
determined at low protein concentration, thus showing that 
the activability test is indeed a correct measure of the renatur- 
ation of the reduced protein. 

Conformation of Reduced-Renatured Chymotrypsinogen in 
Renaturation Solvent During its incubation in the renatur- 
ation mixture, reduced chymotrypsinogen becomes insensitive 
to alkylation (Fig. 1). This strongly suggests that it is able to 
form the native disulfide pairing in 1.2 m guanidine HCl. It 
was however desirable to test whether the protein molecules 
ultimately characterized as renatured had already formed 
their SS bonds before the dialysis. These molecules might be 
insensitive to N-ethylmaleimide because of the inaccessibility 
of cysteine residues buried within the protein interior. Several 
experiments were carried out to test this possibility. At 
various times of the renaturation. N-ethylmaleimide was 
added, and the protein was then denatured in the presence of 
excess of this reagent (to expose and alkylate any buried 
cysteine residue) and renatured by dialysis in the absence of 
GSH. After this treatment, only correctly and completely 
reoxidized molecules are likely to recover the native structure. 
The results of this test are shown in Table I. 85% of the 
renaturing molecules were unaffected by reaction with 2 mM 
N-ethyl maleimide in 4.1 m guanidine HCl at 6°C. Identical 
results were obtained when the renaturing zymogen and 
excess Af-ethylmaleimide were transferred from 1.2 to 3.5 M 
guanidine HCl at 25 6 C for 5 min. Since under these conditions 
the unfolding rate constant for chymotrypsinogen is 3 ± 0.5 
min" 1 (Fig. 3. see below) there is little doubt that any buried 
cysteine would have been exposed and alkylated by N-ethyl- 
maleimide during this treatment. 

The effectiveness of these solvent perturbations in exposing 
buried cysteines was verified by testing the sensitivity of 
native chymotrypsinogen to SS bond interchange followed by 
alkylation. Whereas the native zymogen was insensitive to SS 
bond interchange in 1.2 m guanidine HCl, a 5-min incubation 
in 3.5 m guanidine HCl in the presence of 0.6 mM GSH and 
GSSG followed by alkylation resulted in a 70 to 80% irreversi- 
ble inactivation of the protein. That this inactivation was due 
to the scrambling of SS bonds was confirmed by the fact that 

Table I 

Unfolding in presenile ofN~ethylmaleimide of reduced-renatured 
chymotrypsimtgen 

Reduced chymotrypsinogen was renatured by dilution under the 
same conditions as in Fig. I . An aliquot was dialyzed without being 
previously alkylated and used aB a control relative to which the 
renaturation yields were expressed. At 60, 120, and 180 min during 
the renaturution kinetics (columns A, B, and C, respectively), 
portions of the renaturation mixture were made 5 mM »n N-ethyl- 
maleimide and diluted with guanidine HCl to the final conditions 
indicated in the first column. These aliquots were incubated for 2 h 
at 6°C prior to dialysis. Protein concentration was 0.038 mg/ml 
during the renaturation and 0.018 mg/ml during the incubation with 



2 mM N-ethylmaleimide. 


Final conditions after alkylation 


Maximum renaturation yield 


Column A Column D Column C 


1.2 m guanidine HCl, 2 mM N-ethyl- 

maleimide 
4.1 m guanidine HCl, 2 mM N-ethyl- 

maleimide 


% 

34 52 72 
29 43 60 



under the same conditions, but in the absence of GSH and 
GSSG, complete reversibility of the denaturation of the zymo- 
gen was observed. 

Taken together, these results clearly indicate that the 
activatable protein which accumulates in 1.2 m guanidine- 
HCl (Fig. 1) has already formed the native set of SS bonds 
when N-ethylmaleimide is added. This fraction of the protein 
population i6 therefore likely to be in a conformation closely 
resembling that of native chymotrypsinogen. 

Two independent criteria were used to confirm the above 
expectation. It was first verified that native chymotrypsinogen 
is stable in the presence of 1.2 m guanidine HCl. For this 
purpose, the unfolding transition of chymotrypsinogen in 
guanidine-HCl was investigated by measuring the 293 nm 
difference absorption band accompanying the denaturation of 
this protein (see "Experimental Procedures"). Fig. 2 shows the 
equilibrium unfolding and refolding transitions of chymotryp- 
sinogen in guanidine HCl. At equilibrium, the transitions 
have a midpoint near 2.6 m guanidine HCl. 1 The midpoint of 
the transition could also be determined as the guanidine HCl 
concentration for which the unfolding and refolding rate 
constants are equal. Fig. 3 shows that this is the case for 2.8 m 
guanidine HCl, a value which is not significantly different 
from that found at equilibrium. Thus, the unfolding transition 
appears to occur well above 1.2 m guanidine HCl as both 
equilibrium and kinetic determinations failed to show detect- 
able unfolding of chymotrypsinogen at and below 2 m guani- 
dine HCl. It therefore can be concluded that the reduced 
zymogen refolds in the presence of guanidine HCl concentra- 
tions in which the native protein exhibits full stability. 

As a second conformational test, the sedimentation behavior 
of the reduced -renatured protein was studied in the presence 
of 1.2 m guanidine HCl. For this purpose, the reduced zymogen 
was renatured (at a protein concentration of 0.08 mg/ml) 
during 20 h after which the renaturation was stopped by 
alkylation. The renaturation yield, determined after dialysis 
of an aliquot, was 45%. Another aliquot of the renaturation 
mixture was dialyzed against 1.2 m guanidine- HCl to remove 
the excess of N-ethylmaleimide and centrifuged in this sol- 
vent. During acceleration of the rotor 50 to 60% of Lhe material 
rapidly sedimented as heterogeneous aggregates. The 40 to 
50% remaining protein sedimented as a homogeneous species 
with a sedimentation coefficient s w . w - 2.4 S. Under identical 
conditions, denatured-renatured chymotrypsinogen (with SS 
bonds intact) showed only the slow sedimenting homogeneous 
boundary. Its sedimentation coefficient (s tiKl0 = 2.6 S) was, 
within experimental error, identical with that found for the 
reduced-renatured species and to that of the native protein 
(23). 

This result clearly shows that aggregation which prevents 
the renaturation of the reduced protein occurs in guanidine- 
HC1 and confirms that the correct refolding of the monomeric 
protein molecules, which are shown to be renatured after 
removal of guanidine HCl, has already occurred in 1.2 m 
guanidine HCl. 

Renaturation of Wrongly Oxidized Protein Molecules -The 
efficiency of /V-ethylmaleimide in stopping the renaturation 
reaction could be attributed to two distinct causes. This 
reagent alkylates incompletely oxidized protein molecules 
thus irreversibly preventing their renaturation. Altema- 

1 It should be noted that the unfolding and refolding transitions of 
the protein do not exactly coincide (Fig. 2). Most probably, this is 
due to a Blow aggregation of the protein, upon transfer to denaturant 
concentrations between 2.2 and 2.5 m. Further work is in progress to 
elucidate this point. 
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tively, alkylation of GSH prevents the necessary disulfide 
bond rearrangements of incorrectly oxidized protein species. If 
such incorrectly oxidized molecules were present in the rena- 
turation mixture after alkylation, they should undergo rena- 
turation upon addition of thiols. Fig. 4 shows that this is 
indeed the case. After alkylation, a second addition of GSH 
entails a significant increase of the renaturation level com- 
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Fig. 3. Dependence on guanidine HC1 concentration of the first 
order unfolding and refolding rate constants of chymotrypsinogen. 
The kinetics of unfolding and refolding of chymotrypsinogen were 
followed by the time-dependence of the difference abaorbance at 293 
nm (see "Experimental Procedures"). First order kinetics were 
observed to at least 90% of completion of both the unfolding and the 
refolding reactions. The logarithms of the first-order unfolding (•) 
and refolding (O) rate constants are plotted as a function of the final 
concentration of guanidine HC1 (22). 




TIME (min i 

Fig. 4 {left). The renaturation of wrongly oxidized protein mole- 
cules. Reduced chymotrypsinogen was renatured by dilution under 
the same conditions as in Fig. 1. At the indicated timeB (•, A) 
portions of the renaturation mixture were made 5 raM in N-ethyl- 
malcimide. O and A indicate aliquots to which 5 min after alkylation 
GSH was added to 5 mu total concentration. The measured final 
concentrations of the additives were zero for N-ethylmaleimide and 
1 mM GSH. Triangles and circles correspond to two independent 
series of experiments. For each experiment, the maximum renatur- 
ation yield was obtained by a 20-h incubation of the reduced zymogen 
in the renaturation mixture, followed by dialysis without alkylation. 

Fio. 5 (center). The effect of guanidine HC1 on the renaturation 



pared to that of the alkylated control, thus indicating the 
presence of wrongly oxidized molecules within the pool of non- 
native protein species. It is not known al present if the 
incorrectly oxidized species contain native SS bonds and hence 
if they are on a relatively direct refolding pathway. 

Dependence of Renaturation Yield upon Renaturation Con- 
ditions - The effect of denaturant concentration on the rena- 
turation of the reduced zymogen was investigated. Fig. 5 
shows that optimal renaturation yields of 60 to 70% could be 
obtained only within a narrow range of guanidine HC1 concen- 
trations (1.0 to 1.3 m). With urea, the same concentration 
dependence was observed, 2 m being the optimal urea concen- 
tration, although yields were somewhat lower than with 
guanidine HC1. To test whether this was due to the difference 
in ionic strength between these denaturants, the efficiency of 
urea was also measured in the presence of KC1. Fig. 6 shows 
that the addition of 1 m KC1 to the urea renaturation buffer 
resulted in a shift of the optimal urea concentration from 2 to 
3 m with no increase of the renaturation yield. 

The dependence of the renaturation yield on the concentra- 

Table n 

Dependence on GSH and GSSG concentrations of renaturation of 
reduced chymotrypsinogen 

Reduced chymotrypsinogen was diluted in 1.2 m guanidine HC1 
solutions containing the indicated concentrations of GSH and GSSG. 
After 4 h at 6°C, the reaction was stopped by alkylation with 10 mM 
N-cthylmalcimidc and the protein mixtures were dialyzed and 
activated as described under "Experimental Procedures." 



GSH GSSG Renaturation yield 

mM ~ mM % 

1 0.1 0 

1 0.5 45 

1 1 50 

1 2 35 

1 5 0 
0.1 1 35 
0.5 1 45 

2 1 45 
5 1 15 
5 0.5 10 
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[UREA], (M.) 

of reduced chymotrypsinogen. Reduced chymotrypsinogen was re- 
natured during 20 h by dilution into 50 mM Tria-HCl buffer, pH 8.2- 
2 mM EDTA, containing guanidine HC1 at the indicated concentra- 
tions and 1 mM GSH and GSSG. The reaction was stopped by 
alkylation and the renaturation yield determined after dialysis of 
the protein. 

Fig. 6 (right). The effect of urea on the renaturation of reduced 
chymotrypsinogen. Reduced chymotrypsinogen was renatured dur- 
ing 5 h by dilution into the indicated concentrations of urea in the 
absence (•) or in the presence (O) of 1.0 m KC1. Other conditions 
were as in Fig. 5. 
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tions of GSH and GSSG is summarized in Table II. A broad 
optimum centered around 1 nrw GSH and GSSG ensures a 
50% renaturation yield after a 4-h renaturation of the reduced 
zymogen. Much longer incubation times (24 to 68 h) in the 
presence of nonoptimal concentrations of the thiol-disulfide 
reagents did not significantly increase the low yields obtained 
under the same conditions after the 4-h incubation, thus 
indicating that the GSH-GSSG mixture would act essentially 
upon the kinetics of the renaturation reaction. 

DISCUSSION 

The renaturation of reduced chymotrypsinogen had already 
been obtained through indirect methods necessitated by its 
marked insolubility. Covalent immobilization on insoluble 
supports (24), chemical modification, or removal of the dena- 
lurant by dialysis (7). The method presently described has 
distinct advantages over the previously developed ones. It is 
simple and does not involve a chemical modification of the 
native zymogen. Moreover, it permits a direct use of the 
standard procedures of protein physical chemistry to monitor 
the refolding of the protein and to elucidate the relationship 
existing between folding and aggregation. 

In the present study, the renaturation of reduced chymo- 
trypsinogen has been investigated under controlled condi- 
tions. In the renaturation solvent (1.2 m guanidine HC1 or 2 M 
urea) the refolding and reoxidation are shown to be effective 
and essentially two classes of stable protein species are found 
at the end of the reactions: fully renatured chymotrypsinogen 
and heterogeneous aggregates. In the solvent used for the 
renaturation of reduced chymotrypsinogen, the denatured 
zymogen with SS bonds intact is shown to refold rapidly and 
completely with no detectable aggregation. In the same way, 
the native zymogen is shown to be totally resistant to the 
irreversible scrambling of SS bonds in 1.2 m guanidine-HCl. 
These observations demonstrate that once formed during the 
renaturation, the native oxidized molecules can no longer 
form aggregates. Similarly, once formed, the aggregates can- 
not lead to the native state. If such were the case, the 
formation of native (oxidized) chymotrypsinogen from the 
aggregates which, as discussed above, would be irreversible in 
the renaturation buffer, would continuously draw the aggre- 
gated species toward the native form with a 100% final 
renaturation yield. This prediction is clearly incompatible 
with the results reported above. Thus no in tercon version 
between native and aggregated molecules occurs in the rena- 
turation solvent. Consequently, rather than being limited by 
an equilibrium between the native and aggregated forms, the 
incomplete renaturation of reduced chymotrypsinogen appears 
to result from a competition between irreversible pathways 
leading to the formation of the native and aggregated species, 
respectively. In this view, the simplest interpretation of the 
favorable effect of guanidine HC1 or urea on the renaturation 
is that they act on the relative rates of formation of the 
aggregates on the one hand and of the refolded species on the 
other. This kinetic effect would presumably be produced in the 
early stages of the refolding (25). 

The same interpretation readily accounts for the critical 
dependence of the renaturation on the denaturant concentra- 
tion. Below the optimal concentration, aggregation kinetically 
overcomes refolding whereas above this optimum the initially 
reduced protein is kept in an unfolded state. 

In the early stages of refolding, an unfolded polypeptide 
chain can be viewed as "collapsing" into a compact globular 
structure (26) with a major hydrophobic contribution to this 



initial process (27). Such a model may well account for the 
"choice" offered to unfolded reduced chymotrypsinogen be- 
tween the two distinct pathways suggested above, refolding or 
aggregation. 

A further question is the role of disulfide bond formation in 
this choice. A relatively broad concentration range of both 
GSSG and GSH is shown to ensure significant renaturation 
yields, thus suggesting that the formation of native disulfide 
bonds as such is not an essential factor for the process under 
consideration. Even though tentative, this conclusion is in 
line with observations on the refolding of reduced RNase. The 
early manifestation of a low, but detectable enzymic activity 
has been shown to correspond to essentially reduced active 
RNase molecules, the refolding of which occurs prior to the 
formation of SS bonds (28). According to this model, during 
the renaturation of the reduced zymogen disulfide bond for- 
mation would occur after the initial choice made between 
either folding toward the native conformation or interactions 
leading to aggregation. The reoxidation involves the reshuf- 
fling of incorrect disulfide bonds, as is generally observed in 
the renaturation of reduced proteins (11, 29). 

The physical basis for the interaction between proteins and 
guanidine HC1 or urea is still poorly understood (30, 31). This 
warrants some caution in the interpretation of the fact that 
these denaturants permit, under restricted conditions, the 
refolding of reduced chymotrypsinogen. One essential feature 
of this effect is that it appears to be rather specific. Low 
concentrations of urea have been shown to trap denatured /?- 
galactosidase and tryptophanase into incorrectly folded and 
aggregated states (32, 33). Conversely, low concentrations of 
guanidine HC1 or urea have been shown to favor the refolding 
of bovine and human carbonic anhydrases (34, 35) as well as 
that of a fragment of a myeloma protein containing the 
antibody combining site (36). As in the presently illustrated 
case of reduced chymotrypsinogen, low amounts of denatu- 
rants permit the correct refolding of these proteins instead of 
their aggregation. It is hoped that the specificity of guanidine- 
HCl or urea in the refolding of reduced chymotrypsinogen can 
provide an experimental handle for a further investigation of 
the early steps of protein folding. 
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Renaturation of lysozyme-temperature dependence of 
renaturation rate, renaturation yield, and aggregation: 
identification of hydrophobic folding intermediates. 

Fischer B . Sumner 1 . Goodenough P . 

AFRC Institute of Food Research, Department of Protein Engineering, 
Earley Gate, Reading, England. 

Renaturation of denatured-reduced hen egg white lysozyme was analyzed at 
temperatures between 4 and 70 degrees C using the reduced/oxidized 
glutathione renaturation system. With an increase in temperature to 50 
degrees C both renaturation rate constant and renaturation yield increased 
while formation of aggregates decreased. Denatured-reduced lysozyme and 
early folding intermediates were less stable against heat than native 
lysozyme at temperatures above 60 degrees C. Renaturation at 70 degrees C 
resulted in no reconstitution of lysozyme activity but the highest level of 
aggregation. Renaturation of denatured-reduced hen egg white lysozyme 
was further analyzed in the presence of the hydrophobicity-indicating 
fluorescence dye l-anilinonaphalene-8-sulfonate at temperatures between 10 
and 40 degrees C. The change in fluorescence intensity, the generation of 
enzyme activity, renaturation yield, and the formation of aggregates were 
studied. The results showed that early folding intermediates possess a strong 
hydrophobic nature. With an increase in temperature both the renaturation 
rate and the decay rate of hydrophobicity-mediated fluorescence increased. 
Consequently, with increasing temperature, accumulation of hydrophobic 
folding intermediates and formation of insoluble aggregates decreased, 
leading to an increase in the renaturation yield. 

PMID: 8215401 [PubMed - indexed for MEDLINE] 
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Abstract 

The enzyme TEM ^-lactamase has been used as a model for understanding the pathway leading to formation of 
inclusion bodies in Escherichia coli. The equilibrium denaturation of TEM ^-lactamase revealed that an intermedi- 
ate that has lost enzymatic activity, native protein fluorescence, and UV absorption, but retains 6Wo of the 
native circular dichroism signal, becomes populated at intermediate (1.0-1.4 M) concentrations of guanidium chlo- 
ride (GdmCl). This species exhibits a large increase in bis-l-anilino-8-naphthalene sulfonic acid fluorescence, in- 
dicating the presence of exposed hydrophobic surfaces. When TEM ^-lactamase was unfolded in different initial 
concentrations of GdmCl and refolded to the same final conditions by dialysis a distinct minimum in the yield 
of active protein was observed for initial concentrations of GdmCl in the 1.0-1.5 M range. It was shown that the 
lower reactivation yield was solely due to the formation of noncovalently linked aggregates. We propose that the 
aggregation of TEM /^lactamase involves the association of a compact state having partially exposed hydropho- 
bic surfaces. This hypothesis is consistent with our recent findings that TEM /^lactamase inclusion bodies con- 
tains extensive secondary structure (Przybycien TM, Dunn JP, Valax P, Georgiou G, 1994, Protein Eng 7:131-136). 
Finally, we have also shown that protein aggregation was enhanced at higher temperatures and in the presence 
of 5 mM dithiothreitol and was inhibited by the addition of sucrose. These conditions exert a similar effect on 
the formation of inclusion bodies in vivo. 

Keywords: ^-lactamase; inclusion bodies; molten globule; protein folding 



In recent years it has become apparent that the tendency of 
proteins to aggregate is of considerable significance for the 
physiology of the cell as well as for numerous applications in 
biotechnology (De Young et al., 1993). Protein aggregates are 
formed in vivo as a result of mutations that affect the folding 
pathway, expression of heterologous polypeptides, or exposure 
of the cell to certain environmental stresses. Expression of het- 
erologous genes in Escherichia coli and other gram-negative 
bacteria is often accompanied by the formation of micron- 
size aggregates or inclusion bodies (Mitraki & King, 1989; De 
Bernardez-Clark & Georgiou, 1991). Whether a protein will fold 
to its native state or aggregate to form inclusion bodies depends 



Reprint requests to: George Georgiou, Department of Chemical En- 
gineering, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 78712; e-mail: gg@mail. 
che.utexas.edu. 

Abbreviations: Bis-ANS, bis- 1 -anilines-naphthalene sulfonic add; 
GdmCl, guanidium chloride; DTT, dithiothreitol; OD^o, optical density 
measured at 600 nm; FTIR, Fourier transform infrared spectroscopy. 



on a variety of physicochemical and physiological parameters, 
including interactions with chaperones, the growth temperature, 
level of protein synthesis, and the concentration of small sol- 
utes in the in vivo folding environment (Schein & Noteborn, 
1988; Bowden & Georgiou, 1990; Blum et al., 1992). 

Little is known regarding the mechanism of protein aggrega- 
tion in the cell. It is generally accepted that aggregation and fold- 
ing are competing processes with the former exhibiting higher 
order kinetics and thus becoming favored at elevated protein 
concentrations. A central question is at what point does the fold- 
ing pathway branch off. Is aggregation the result of specific 
complementary interactions between late, nativelike, folding in- 
termediates, or is it simply a consequence of the insolubility of 
either the unfolded or native state? Earlier in vitro studies pro- 
duced somewhat conflicting answers (London et al., 1974; Gold- 
berg et al., 1991). However, there is mounting evidence that in 
vivo protein aggregation, as manifested by the formation of 
inclusion bodies, is a highly specific process resulting from the 
association of intermediates having appreciable secondary struc- 
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ture. Seminal studies by King and coworkers revealed that con- 
ditional mutations in the tailspike protein of phage P22 influence 
the extent of aggregation in vivo and folding pathway in vitro 
but not the stability and solubility of the native state (Mitraki 
et al., 1991, 1993). Amino acid substitutions that specifically af- 
fect the folding pathway in the cell and are manifested by a 
change in the propensity to form inclusion bodies have also been 
isolated in other proteins (Mitraki & King, 1992; Rinas et al., 
1992; Chrunyk et al., 1993; Wetzel, 1994). 

The TEM ^-lactamase is exported across the cytoplasmic 
membrane and is found in soluble form in the periplasmic 
space when expressed from its native promoter in pBR322-type 
vectors. Inclusion bodies are formed upon overexpression from 
a strong promoter and at elevated temperatures when TEM 
^-lactamase is secreted via an OmpA leader peptide (Georgiou 
et al., 1986; Bowden & Georgiou, 1990). Signal peptide deletions 
that abolish export lead to massive aggregation in the cytoplasm 
in the form of highly regular, cylindrical inclusion bodies (Bow- 
den et al., 1991). Conditions that affect the formation of TEM 
^-lactamase inclusion bodies include the growth temperature, 
the addition of nonmetabolizable sugars in the culture medium, 
and host mutations that impair the formation of disulfide bonds 
(Bowden & Georgiou, 1990; Chalmers et al., 1990; M. Oster- 
meier, unpubl. obs.). 

In this work we have investigated the equilibrium denaturation, 
the folding kinetics, and the aggregation of TEM /^-lactamase 
in vitro. We present evidence that aggregation is initiated by the 
association of a molten globule-like folding intermediate. This 
result is consistent with the spectroscopic analysis of the second- 
ary structure of TEM /^-lactamase in E, coli inclusion bodies, 
which revealed the presence of appreciable nativelike structure 
in the aggregated polypeptide chains (Przybycien et al. t 1994). 
Thus, the aggregation of TEM ^-lactamase, both in vitro and 
in vivo, appears to arise from specific interactions of nativelike 
intermediates. Furthermore, we demonstrate that conditions 
which have been shown to inhibit the formation of inclusion 
bodies in £. coli exert a similar effect on aggregation in vitro. 
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Fig. 1. A: Equilibrium denaturation curves for TEM ^-lactamase as 
measured by fluorescence intensity (■); CD at 222 nm (O); enzymatic 
activity (•); and Bis-ANS fluorescence (▲). B: Comparison of equilib- 
rium curves measured by fluorescence intensity (squares) and Bis-ANS 
binding (triangles). Open symbols: data obtained with 5 mM DTT; 
closed symbols: data obtained without DTT. 



Results 

Folding equilibrium 

The GdmCl-induced unfolding transition of purified TEM 
^-lactamase at room temperature (23 °C) was monitored by 
different techniques and the results are shown in Figure 1A. 
Unfolding was found to be completely reversible up to con- 
centrations of 4 mg/mL (see below). The change in fluorescence 
intensity as a function of denaturant concentration could be rep- 
resented reasonably well by a sigmoidal transition with a mid- 
point at 0.87 M GdmCI. No change in the protein fluorescence 
was observed at denaturant concentrations higher than 1.2 M. 
A coincident, 2-state-like transition (C m = 0.86 M) was also de- 
tected by UV difference spectroscopy at 286.5 nm, the wave- 
length for A€ max (Valax & Georgiou, 1991). The change in 
^-lactamase specific activity using penicillin G as the substrate 
also exhibited a similar dependence on the concentration of de- 
naturant with detectable activity measurable in up to 1 .5 M 
GdmCI. 

Complex changes in the protein were detected by far-UV cir- 
cular dichroism (Fig. 1A). The initial transition which accounted 
for approximately 40% of the total signal, was sigmoidal and 



centered around 0.8 M GdmCI. This was followed by a plateau 
between 1.0 and 1.5 M GdmCI and a second, broader transition. 
The presence of the plateau in the CD signal indicates the exis- 
tence of a populated intermediate state having appreciable sec- 
ondary structure. The characteristics of this intermediate were 
further examined by the binding of the fluorescent probe Bis- 
ANS. This reporter molecule exhibits little fluorescence in aque- 
ous solutions but becomes highly fluorescent upon binding to 
organized hydrophobic regions in proteins (Horowitz & Butler 
1993). The wavelength for maximum Bis-ANS fluorescence was 
independent of the GdmCI concentration indicating that the ad- 
dition of the probe did not cause conformational changes in the 
protein. However, the Bis-ANS fluorescence intensity increased 
sharply at concentrations beyond 0.5 M with a maximum ob- 
served at 1.1 M GdmCI. Higher concentrations of denaturant 
led to a gradual decrease in the Bis-ANS fluorescence, which 
paralleled the loss of the far-UV CD signal and presumably re- 
flects the global unfolding of the protein. 

To investigate the significance of the single disulfide bond of 
^-lactamase in unfolding, the protein was reduced by incubat- 
ing in 5 mM DTT for 12 h. At that point, over 95% of the cys- 
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teines were present in the free thiol form as determined by 
sulfhydryl titration using Ellman's reagent. The denaturation 
curves obtained by monitoring the change in fluorescence inten- 
sity (Fig. IB), the far-UV CD signal, and the UV adsorption of 
the protein in DTT (data not shown) were indistinguishable from 
those of the oxidized protein. The overall profiles of Bis-ANS 
fluorescence were also quite similar, but the reduced protein 
exhibited a small, yet reproducible increase in the Bis-ANS flu- 
orescence in the 0.7-1.4 M GdmCl region. The maximum Bis- 
ANS fluorescence was observed in 1 .0 M GdmCl and was 1 5<7© 
higher following reduction with DTT. 

^-Lactamase aggregation upon refolding 

Unfolding of the reduced protein in 3 M GdmCl followed by di- 
lution with buffer to a final protein concentration of 3 mg/mL 
resulted in the appearance of light scattering material as soon 
as the concentration of GdmCl was reduced below 1.5 M (M. 
Ostermeier, unpubl. data). The soluble TEM ^-lactamase ob- 
tained after dilution had a specific activity identical to the au- 
thentic protein and eluted as a single symmetric peak by gel 
filtration HPLC (Valax, 1993). Light scattering material con- 
sisted of large protein aggregates, which could be easily collected 
by centrifugation. Nonreducing SDS-PAGE revealed no evi- 
dence of intermolecular disulfide bonds among the polypeptide 
chains in the aggregate. Prolonged incubation in phosphate 
buffer did not result in any appreciable release of protein from 
the aggregates (P. Valax, unpubl. obs.). Light scattering ma- 
terial did not form even after prolonged incubation in 3 M 
GdmCl. 

Aggregation depends strongly on the protein concentration, 
which changes in the course of refolding experiments initiated 
by dilution from denaturant solutions. It was of interest to 
examine the extent of aggregation and the reversibility of the 
refolding process under conditions where the protein concen- 
tration is kept constant throughout the experiment. For this 
purpose, known amounts of TEM /3-lactamase were first equil- 
ibrated in 3 M GdmCl and then the concentration of denatur- 
ant was reduced to the same final value (0.02 M GdmCl) by 
dialysis. Within experimental error, the fraction of the protein 
that was soluble after refolding was equal to the reactivation 
yield. The reactivation yield is defined as the enzymatic activ- 
ity following refolding over the activity in a sample of identi- 
cal protein concentration that was treated in the same way as 
the samples that were subjected to refolding except that the de- 
naturant was omitted. 

Figure 2 shows the fraction of the initial ^-lactamase activ- 
ity recovered at 23 °C and 37 °C as a function of the protein con- 
centration. As expected, the extent of reactivation of TEM 
/3-lactamase depended strongly on both the temperature and the 
protein concentration. At 37 °C and protein concentrations 
higher than 0.5 mg/mL, the decrease in the yield of active pro- 
tein was accompanied by the formation of aggregated material. 
In contrast, at 23 °C aggregation could not be detected up to 
4 mg/mL. At both temperatures, under conditions where refold- 
ing was no longer completely reversible, the recovery yield upon 
refolding was linearly dependent on the protein concentration. 
Irreversibilities were solely due to aggregation, as there was no 
evidence of multimeric species in solution and the specific ac- 
tivity of the refolded protein was identical to the native TEM 
/3-lactamase. 
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Fig. 2. Effect of protein concentration on the recovery of enzymatic ac- 
tivity of reduced TEM /3-lactamase unfolded in 3 mM GdmCl for 3 h 
followed by removal of the denaturant by dialysis to a final denatur- 
ant concentration of 0.02 M. 23 °C; O, 37 °C 



The activity recovered upon refolding at 37 °C was strongly 
dependent on the initial GdmCl concentration (Fig. 3). Incuba- 
tion of native protein in GdmCl concentrations between 1 .0 and 
1.4 M prior to dialysis resulted in only about 5<7o recovery of 
the enzymatic activity compared to 60% when the initial GdmCl 
concentration was 3 M or higher. However, no such minimum 
in the recovered activity was observed at 23 °C even though the 
protein concentration for these experiments was 3 times higher. 

All subsequent experiments were conducted at 37 °C to allow 
direct comparison with the formation of TEM ^-lactamase in- 
clusion bodies in the periplasmic space of E. coli. When unfold- 
ing and dialysis were conducted under nonreducing conditions, 
the activity yield was substantially higher for all initial GdmCl 
concentrations (Fig. 4). Nevertheless, both in the absence and 
in the presence of DTT, the refolding yield exhibited a minimum 
at an initial GdmCl concentration of 1.4 M. 
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Fig. 3. Recovery of enzymatic activity of reduced TEM ^-lactamase un- 
folded in different initial concentrations of GdmCl and refolded by di- 
alysis to a final denaturant concentration of 0.02 M. 23 °C, 10 mg/mL 
protein; O, 37 °C, 3 mg/mL protein. 
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Fig. 4. Recovery of enzymatic activity of 0-lactaraase at 37 °C in the 
presence or absence of 5 mM DTT. A solution of 3 mg/raL of protein 
was incubated in different initial concentrations of GdmCI and refolded 
by dialysis to a final denaturant concentration of 0.02 M. with 5 mM 
DTT; O, without DTT. 



The addition of moderate concentrations of sucrose in the 
growth medium has been shown to inhibit the aggregation of 
TEM ^-lactamase in the periplasmic space of E. coli grown at 
37 °C (Bowden & Georgiou, 1990). At a TEM ^-lactamase con- 
centration of 3 mg/mL, the presence of 0.6 M sucrose resulted 
in a moderate increase in the recovery of correctly folded, ac- 
tive protein upon refolding from solutions containing >0.5 M 
GdmCI (Fig. 5). The effect of sucrose was most pronounced 
when refolding was initiated from the completely unfolded state. 
For protein unfolded in 3 M GdmCI, the protein concentration 
at which aggregation became apparent increased with increas- 
ing concentrations of sucrose in the range of 0-0.6 M (Valax, 
1993). Surprisingly however, the addition of sucrose to protein 
samples equilibrated in less than 0.5 M GdmCI resulted in a de- 
crease in the refolding yield. This result is puzzling because at 
such low denaturant concentrations the native conformation is 
well populated (Fig. 1) and sucrose is known to enhance the sta- 
bility of the native state. 
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Fig. 5, Recovery of the enzymatic activity of TEM ^-lactamase in 5 mM 
DTT and in the presence (•) or absence (O) of 0.6 M sucrose. The ex- 
perimental conditions were as in Figure 4. 
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Folding kinetics 

The reactivation of ^-lactamase from denaturant solutions, as 
monitored by fluorescence, exhibits a fast phase, which accounts 
for around 50% of the final specific activity and is complete 
within the dead time of the experiment, followed by a slower 
phase (Laminet & Pliickthun, 1989). The kinetics of the slow 
phase in refolding from 3 M GdmCI were monitored by the 
change in fluorescence intensity at 345 nm. For all final GdmCI 
concentrations tested, the data for the recovery of more than 
90-95% of the fluorescence intensity of the native protein could 
be fitted by a first-order rate expression. Both the amplitude and 
the rate constant for the slow phase in folding were dependent 
on the final GdmCI concentration (Table 1). The amplitude de- 
creased to zero for final GdmCI concentrations >0.6 M. The 
slow phase in the folding of the reduced protein also exhibited 
first-order kinetics, but the amplitude was larger and the rate 
constant smaller. At low final GdmCI concentrations, folding 
was faster for the oxidized TEM ^-lactamase, but the rate con- 
stants in the presence and absence of DTT became indistinguish- 
able when the protein was diluted into 0.75 M GdmCI. 

The formation of folding intermediates that bind to Bis-ANS 
were determined as follows. The protein was equilibrated in 
3 M GdmCI and then refolding was initiated by dilution to dif- 
ferent final concentrations of denaturant. Bis-ANS was added 
to the refolding mixture at different times following dilution 
and the fluorescence intensity at 500 nm was determined. For 
/ = 0 min, Bis-ANS was present in the dilution buffer. A Bis- 
ANS binding species was found to form within the dead time 
for these experiments. Figure 6 shows that the maximum amount 
of Bis-ANS binding increases for the first few minutes after 
the initiation of folding and then decreases slowly. The inten- 
sity and time of addition of the probe for maximum of Bis-ANS 
fluorescence was a function of the final GdmCI. Dilution of 
^-lactamase into 1 .8 M GdmCI did not result in any increase in 
Bis-ANS fluorescence over the basal level at t = 0. 

Discussion 

The changes in the fluorescence intensity, enzymatic activity, 
and UV adsorption during the unfolding of TEM /3-lactamase 
in GdmCI followed a sigmoidal transition with a mid-point 



Table 1. Amplitudes of the fast phase and rate constants for 
the slow phase in the folding of ^lactamase from 3 M 
GuHCl to the indicated final concentrations 
in the presence or absence of 5 mM DTT 



GuHCl (M) 


DTT 


Amplitude (fraction of 
the total transition) 




0.30 


+ 


0.43 ±0.015 


0.120 ± 0.003 


0.45 


+ 


0.36 ± 0.02 


0.107 ± 0.001 


0.60 


+ 


0.31 ± 0.012 


0.089 ± 0.002 


0.75 


+ 


0.28 ± 0.025 


0.083 ± 0.003 


0.30 




0.31 ±0.01 


0.182 ±0.002 


0.45 




0.14 ±0.01 


0.131 ± 0.001 


0.60 




0.03 ± 0.005 


0.098 ± 0.006 


0.75 




0.02 ± 0.01 


0.078 ± 0.002 
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Fig. 6. Maximum fluorescence due to Bis-ANS binding. A final con- 
centration of 1 fiM Bis-ANS was added at different times after dilution 
of a solution of 0.3 mg/mL of reduced ^-lactamase unfolded in 3 M 
GdmCl to different final concentrations of denaturant. ▲, 0.3 M; 
0.45 M GdmCl; O, 0.45 M GdmCl, no DTT; ■> 0.75 M GdmCl; □, 
l.85MOdmCI. 



around 0.85-0.9 M. The loss of enzymatic activity and trypto- 
phan fluorescence indicate that the end of this transition is 
marked by a significant change in tertiary structure. However, 
the far-UV CD signal revealed the existence of an intermediate 
state, which is populated at GdmCl concentrations between 1 . 1 
and 1.5 M and has about 6Wo of the secondary structure of the 
native protein. The appearance of this intermediate is accom- 
panied by a marked increase in Bis-ANS fluorescence, a probe 
that binds preferentially to organized hydrophobic surfaces. The 
presence of significant secondary structure and exposed hydro- 
phobic surfaces concomitant with the loss of native tertiary 
structure is consistent with the appearance of a compact inter- 
mediate or "molten-globule" state (Ptitsyn et al„ 1990; Fink, 
1994). Compact folding intermediates have also been detected 
in 3 other class A /3-Iactamases, from Staphylococcus aureus, 
Bacillus licheniformis, and Bacillus cereus under conditions of 
low denaturant concentration, in acid or high salt (Robson & 
Pain, 1976; Goto & Fink, 1989; Ptitsyn et ah, 1990; Calciano 
et ah, 1993). These enzymes share a high degree of topological 
similarity with the TEM ^-lactamase, but with several subdo- 
mains existing in different relative orientations (Jelsch et ah, 
1992; Strynadka et ah, 1992). The compact intermediate form 
of the B. licheniformis enzyme at low pH has been character- 
ized in detail (Calciano et ah, 1993). It has a Stokes radius that 
is only about 10% larger than that of the native protein, binds 
ANS, and has a high degree of secondary structure. The char- 
acteristics of the compact state of B. licheniformis ^-lactamase 
suggest that subdomains with native secondary structure are 
present, but at least some tertiary interactions have been lost, 
leading to some expansion of the molecule (Fink, 1994). Given 
the homology and structural similarity between the native B. 
licheniformis enzyme and TEM ^-lactamase, it is reasonable to 
postulate that the intermediate we detected in low GdmCl con- 
centrations adopts a similar conformation. 

TEM /^-lactamase contains a single disulfide bond between 
Cys 77 and Cys 123 . Replacement of one or both cysteines by site- 
specific mutagenesis affects the stability but not the enzymatic 
activity of the protein (Schultz et ah, 1987; Laminet & Pliick- 
thun, 1989). When the disulfide bond was reduced by DTT, the 



denaturation transition was not affected except that an increase 
in Bis-ANS binding at low GdmCl concentrations was observed. 
Cys 77 and Cys 123 form a disulfide bond connecting helices h2 
and h4 (Jelsch et ah, 1992). Reduction of the disulfide bond pre- 
sumably leads to loss of stabilizing interactions in the helix- 
dominated subdomain of /^-lactamase (residues 61-211) and 
increased solvent exposure of the hydrophobic residues in he- 
lix h2. 

A protein species that exhibits strong binding to Bis-ANS is 
formed very early upon dilution from 3 M GdmCl (Fig. 6). 
When the probe is added directly in the diluting buffer, a rapid 
increase in fluorescence occurs and is complete within 10 s 
(within the dead time for these experiments). An additional, 
more gradual increase in fluorescence is complete within 45 s, 
depending on the final GdmCl concentration, followed by a 
gradual decrease as the protein reaches the native state. Ptitsyn 
et al. (1990) have observed similar changes in the binding of Bis- 
ANS during the folding of the S. aureus /^-lactamase. They pro- 
posed that the Bis-ANS binding species, which is formed early 
on in the reaction, corresponds to a folding intermediate with 
the characteristics of the molten globule. It is tempting to spec- 
ulate that the binding of Bis-ANS to TEM ^-lactamase reflects 
the formation of a molten globule-like species, in analogy with 
the S. aureus enzyme. 

The maximum Bis-ANS binding was dependent on the final 
GdmCl concentration and on the time of addition of Bis-ANS. 
Maximum Bis-ANS fluorescence was observed within the first 
few minutes after folding commences. This reflects a rapid in- 
crease in organized hydrophobic surfaces during the early steps 
in the folding transition, which coincides with the fast phase de- 
tected by the change in protein intrinsic fluorescence. The early 
steps are followed by a slower transition manifested by progres- 
sively lower Bis-ANS binding and a first-order change in the pro- 
tein intrinsic fluorescence. 

Both the amplitude and the rate constant for the transition 
monitored by the intrinsic fluorescence depend on the final 
GdmCl concentration. The rate constant for the slow phase ob- 
served with the reduced protein is greater than for the oxidized 
TEM ^-lactamase. A possible explanation is that the presence 
of the disulfide bond facilitates alignment of the 2 helices in the 
active site subdomain of the protein and expedites the forma- 
tion of native secondary structure. Interestingly, the amplitude 
of the fast phase was greater for the reduced protein than for 
the oxidized protein. 

At relatively higher protein concentrations (3 mg/mL), dilu- 
tion of the unfolded protein to GdmCl concentrations lower 
than 1 .5 M resulted in the formation of light scattering material 
in the solution. The parameters that influence protein aggrega- 
tion upon refolding were investigated by employing diafiltration 
to lower the denaturant concentration. This allowed the refold- 
ing to proceed to the same final conditions while keeping the 
protein concentration constant throughout the experiment. Nei- 
ther aggregation nor any decrease in the reactivation of reduced 
^-lactamase upon refolding from 3 M GdmCl were evident even 
at relatively high protein concentrations: 0.5 mg/mL at 37 °C 
and 4.0 mg/mL at 23 °C. At higher protein concentration the 
reactivation yield varied linearly with the amount of protein. The 
slope of the reactivation versus protein concentration curve in- 
creased substantially at 37 °C. 

The reactivation yield was strongly dependent on the initial 
GdmCl concentration at which TEM 0-lactamase had been in- 
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cubated prior to refolding. At 37 °C, starting with 3 mg/mL of 
protein that had been equilibrated in 1 .0-1 .4 M GdmCl, the re- 
covery of active /3-lactamase was only 5% compared to over 
60% recovery when refolding was initiated from the unfolded 
state (i.e., in 3 M GdmCI). A similar dependence of the revers- 
ibility of refolding on the initial concentration of denaturant has 
been observed with other proteins, such as horse muscle phos- 
phoglycerate kinase (Mitraki et al., 1987), rhodanese (Horowitz 
& Criscimagna, 1986), and human growth hormone (De Felippis 
et al., 1993). The reactivation yield of horse muscle phospho- 
glycerate kinase at 23 °C exhibited a sharp trough when refold- 
ing was initiated from 0.7 ± 0.1 M GdmCI. This phenomenon 
was shown to result from the aggregation of an intermediate that 
becomes populated in moderate denaturant concentrations and 
exhibits a reduced degree of a-helix formation relative to the 
native state. In the case of rhodanese, the aggregation of the 
sulfur-free enzyme in GdmCl induced minor changes in over- 
all structure, but led to a substantial increase in the exposure of 
apolar surfaces of the protein as evidenced by the binding of 
ANS. In a similar fashion the aggregation of TEM /3-lactamase 
is enhanced drastically in the presence of around 0.9-1.4 M 
GdmCI, conditions that favor the formation of the compact in- 
termediates having exposed hydrophobic surfaces. The near ab- 
sence of aggregation at the lower temperatures further supports 
the hypothesis that the self-association of jS-lactamase is driven 
by hydrophobic forces (Mitraki et al., 1987). 

The reduced protein exhibited both higher Bis-ANS binding 
and showed a lower protein yield upon refolding. As discussed 
above, this greater tendency to aggregation may be related to 
increased exposure of the hydrophobic face of helix h2 in the 
reduced protein. Also, the addition of sucrose resulted in some 
increase in the reactivation yield, the magnitude of which de- 
pends on the initial denaturant concentration. Sugars can affect 
the folding reaction in a complex manner (Hurle et al., 1987). 
Specifically, the inhibition of protein aggregation may be related 
to one of the following processes: (1) viscosity effects that lower 
the rate constant for the high-order reactions responsible for 
protein self-association; (2) stabilization of the native state; (3) 
acceleration of the rate-limiting step in folding effectively de- 
creasing the concentration of the aggregation-prone intermedi- 
ate. Although we have not attempted to determine the relative 
contribution of these 3 mechanisms, preliminary results in our 
laboratory have shown that sucrose increases the rate of refold- 
ing of /3-lactamase from 3 M GdmCl as well as the stability of 
the native state (Valax & Georgiou, 1991; Valax, 1993). 

How do these observations correlate with the formation of 
/3-lactamase inclusion bodies in £. coin We have shown earlier 
that the formation of inclusion bodies occurs when the protein 
is overexpressed, it is completely suppressed when the cells are 
grown at 23 °C, and it is enhanced in dsbA mutant strains where 
the formation of disulfide bonds is impaired (Bowden & Geor- 
giou, 1990; Chalmers et al., 1990; Bowden et al., 1991; M. Os- 
termeier & G. Georgiou, unpubl. results). Clearly, these results 
bear strong similarities with the finding reported here for the pu- 
rified protein. In vivo aggregation can also be inhibited com- 
pletely by growing the cells in the presence of nonmetabolizable 
sugars. Bowden and Georgiou (1990) showed that the addition 
of sugars affects neither protein synthesis nor the kinetics of pre- 
/3-lactamase processing and suggested they must influence the 
folding pathway of the mature polypeptide. We found that the 
addition of sucrose also inhibits aggregation in vitro; however, 
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the effect was not as dramatic as would have been expected 
based on the in vivo data. Regardless, the analogies between 
the in vitro results and the formation of inclusion bodies is 
quite striking. It is tempting to speculate that the formation of 
^-lactamase inclusion bodies is dictated solely by the amino acid 
sequence of the protein. However, the generality of this hypothesis 
is tempered by observations that the expression of 3-lactamase 
with a heterologous leader peptide results in a massive increase 
in inclusion body formation (Bowden & Georgiou, 1990). Thus, 
at least under some physiological conditions, other factors must 
play a role in the aggregation of TEM /3-lactamase in vivo. 

Inclusion bodies often contain minor amounts of other pro- 
teins. With some care, such protein aggregates can be separated 
from other cellular components and thus, the conformation of 
the aggregated polypeptide chains can be analyzed by spectro- 
scopic techniques applicable to particulate samples. Recently, 
the secondary structure of /3-lactamase and interleukin 1/3 in in- 
clusion bodies was determined by Raman and attenuated total 
internal reflectance FTIR spectroscopies, respectively (Oberg 
et al., 1994; Przybycien etal., 1994). Aggregates of both pro- 
teins exhibited extensive secondary structure. Clearly, the aggre- 
gation of IL-1/3 and /3-lactamase in E. coli must be the result of 
interactions among folding intermediates in which extensive sec- 
ondary structure has already formed. For interleukin 1/3, the sec- 
ondary structure in inclusion bodies was very similar to the 
native protein. In contrast, the ^-lactamase inclusion bodies ex- 
hibited an increase in 0-sheet content at the expenses of helical 
structure. Such differences relative to the native protein are ex- 
pected given that the aggregation of ^-lactamase most likely in- 
volves partially folded intermediate(s). Evidently, this is not the 
case for the in vivo aggregation of interleukin 1/3; for this pro- 
tein, self-association must involve an almost completely native 
intermediate. Similarly, inclusion bodies formed by cellulase 
consist of essentially native protein and exhibit full enzymatic 
activity (Tokatlidis et al., 1991). It appears that there are at least 
2 classes of inclusion bodies: the first class results from the as- 
sociation of nativelike intermediates as is the case for interleu- 
kin 10 and cellulase; the second class of inclusion bodies, which 
is represented by TEM ^-lactamase, involves the association of 
a compact state having extensive secondary structure, but not 
necessarily nativelike tertiary interactions. 

Although the completely denatured TEM /3-lactamase in 3 M 
GdmCl was not susceptible to aggregation, the data presented 
in this work do not completely rule out the possibility that in 
vitro aggregation involves the self-association of the denatured 
state rather than a low solubility intermediate. This is because 
populations of denatured molecules can be present even under 
conditions that favor the native state (De Young et al., 1993). 
However, given that the inclusion bodies formed in E. coli have 
considerable secondary structure, and because protein aggrega- 
tion in vivo and in vitro appear to have many similarities, the 
hypothesis that the aggregation of TEM /3-lactamase involves 
an insoluble denatured state does not appear likely. 

Materials and methods 

0- Lactamase purification 

^-Lactamase was purified from the periplasmic fraction of E. 
coli RB791(lacIq8) cells transformed with plasmid pJG108 
(Bowden et al., 1991). The cells were grown at 30 °C in M9 salts 
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supplemented with 0.2% glucose, 0.2% casein, and 100 ug/mL 
of ampicillin. The cultures were induced with 10~ 4 M isopropyl- 
0-D-thiogalactoside at an ODeoo of about 0.35. Under these 
conditions, ^-lactamase accumulates in soluble form at a level 
exceeding 30% of the total cell protein and no accumulation of 
unprocessed pre-0-lactamase precursor is observed (Valax & 
Georgiou, 1993). After overnight growth, the cells were har- 
vested by centrifugation at 10,000 x g for 10 min, resuspended 
in 10 mM Tris acetate buffer, pH 8.0, containing 0.75 M sucrose, 
and then converted to spheroplasts according to the procedure 
described by Osborn and Munson (1976). The spheroplasts were 
centrifuged at 8,000 x g for 15 min and the supernatant was 
saved and dialyzed overnight against 4 L of 100 mM sodium ac- 
etate, pH 7.5, with 400 mM NaCl. The protein was then puri- 
fied on a Chelating Sepharose FF (Pharmacia, Inc.) column. 
Prior to loading, the column was washed with 300 mL of buffer 
A, pH 7.5, containing 50 mM EDTA, and equilibrated with 300 
mL of solution A, pH 4.0. Zn +2 was loaded onto the packing 
by flowing 300 mL of buffer A, pH 4.0, containing 5 g/L of 
ZnCl 2 . The spheroplast supernatant was loaded directly onto 
the column at a flow rate of 2 mL/min. After washing with 
60 mL of buffer A, pH 7.5, to elute weakly bound protein, 
the column was eiuted with a linear gradient from pH 7.5 to 
pH 4.0, developed over 80 min, and was finally washed with 
60 mL of buffer A, pH 4.0. The active fractions were pooled 
and dialyzed against 50 mM potassium phosphate, pH 7.0. Ap- 
proximately 250 mg of ^-lactamase was recovered from a 2-L 
culture. ^-Lactamase was found to be more than 95% pure as 
determined by densitometry of 15% acrylamide SDS-PAGE 
gels. For long-term storage, the enzyme was diluted in 50 mM 
KH 2 P0 4 buffer, pH 7.0, at a concentration of 1 mg/mL, and 
was rapidly frozen in dry ice and kept at -70 °C. Under these 
conditions the enzyme remained fully active for several months. 

Unfolding equilibrium measurements 

Protein intrinsic fluorescence spectra were determined in an 
SLM SPF-500C spectrofluorometer using an excitation wave- 
length of 280 nm. The emission spectra were scanned from 310 
to 480 nm. For equilibrium measurements, TEM j3-lactamase 
at a concentration of 60 /xg/mL was incubated with varying con- 
centrations of GdmCl for 3 h. The temperature was controlled 
at 23 °C using a thermostated compartment and an associated 
water bath. The maximum difference in the fluorescence inten- 
sity of the native and denatured protein, in the presence or ab- 
sence or 6 M GdmCl respectively, was detected at 345 nm (Valax 
& Georgiou, 1991). 

Hydrophobic surface exposure to the solvent was monitored 
using the fluorescent probe Bis-ANS (Horowitz & Butler, 1993). 
TEM ^-lactamase at a concentration of 60 jig/mL was equili- 
brated with GdmCl as above, Bis-ANS was added to a final con- 
centration of 10 /xM, and the fluorescence emission spectra were 
scanned from 400 and 600 nm using an excitation wavelength 
of 395 nm. CD spectra were recorded with a Jasco J500 spec- 
tropolarimeter with a model J-500 data processing unit. A pro- 
tein concentration of 0.3 mg/mL was used for all experiments. 
The protein solution was equilibrated in the denaturant solution 
for at least 3 h prior to spectra collection. 

The folding equilibria for the reduced TEM 0-lactamase were 
monitored as described above except that all buffers were thor- 
oughly degassed and the protein samples were equilibrated in 
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the presence of 5 mM dithiothreitol. Sulfhydryl titration using 
Ellman's reagent confirmed that the single disulfide bond in 
/^-lactamase is completely reduced under these conditions (Va- 
lax, 1993). 

Folding kinetics 

TEM ^-lactamase was incubated for 3 h at room temperature 
in 50 mM potassium phosphate buffer containing 3 M GdmCl 
with or without 5 mM DTT. The samples were then diluted to 
various final GdmCl concentrations by the addition of po- 
tassium phosphate buffer, pH 7.0, with or without DTT and 
GdmCl. For all experiments, the final protein concentration af- 
ter dilution was 60 Mg/mL. Protein folding was monitored by 
measuring the change in fluorescence at 345 nm using an exci- 
tation wavelength of 280 nm. 

To measure the kinetics of Bis-ANS binding, unfolded TEM 
0-lactamase in 3 M GdmCl was diluted with buffer to different 
final GdmCl concentrations as above, and Bis-ANS at a final 
concentration of 1 was added at different times after the ini- 
tiation of refolding. The intensity of fluorescence emission was 
recorded at 500 nm with an excitation wavelength of 395 nm. 

Protein renaturation 

Known amounts of TEM /3-lactamase were lyophilized and re- 
dissolved in 50 mM potassium phosphate, pH 6.0, containing 
various concentrations of GdmCl in the presence or absence of 
5 mM DTT, as required. The samples were dialyzed against the 
same solution for 3 h at room temperature in a Pierce microdi- 
alyzer model 500. Subsequently, the protein was renatured by 
dialyzing against phosphate buffer without GdmCl. In all ex- 
periments, the final GdmCl concentration was 0.02 M. Follow- 
ing renaturation, the dialysates were centrifuged at 10,000 rpm 
for 20 min in an Eppendorf microcentrifuge tube at 4 °C and 
the activity remaining in the supernatant was determined. The 
pellets were washed in 50 mM potassium phosphate, pH 6.0, and 
resuspended in the same buffer by vortexing. For all experiments 
the activity in the wash was less than 5% of the activity found 
in the supernatant immediately after dialysis. No /3-lactamase 
activity was detected after additional washing of the aggregated 
pellet. 

General methods 

0-Lactamase activities were determined spectrophotometrically 
using penicillin G as the substrate (Valax, 1993). All activity data 
reported are the average of 3 measurements. Protein concentra- 
tions were calculated using an extinction coefficient of e28i = 
29,400 M~' cm^ 1 (Sigal et al., 1984). 
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Since the inception of recombinant DNA technology, different strategies 
have been developed in the isolation, renaturation, and native disulfide bond 
formation of proteins produced as insoluble inclusion bodies in Escherichia 
coli. One of the major challenges in optimizing renaturation processes is to 
prevent the formation of off-pathway inactive and aggregated species. On 
the basis of a simplified kinetic model describing the competition between 
folding and aggregation, it was possible to analyze the effects of denaturant 
and thiol/disulfide concentrations on this competition. Although higher 
guanidinium chloride (GdmCl) concentrations resulted in higher 
renaturation yields, the folding rate was negatively affected, indicating an 
optimum range of GdmCl for optimum renaturation rates and yields. 
Similarly, higher total glutathione concentrations resulted in higher yields 
but decreased rates, also indicating an optimum total glutathione 
concentration for optimum renaturation rates and yields (6-16 mM), with an 
optimum ratio of reduced to oxidized glutathione between 1 and 3. To 
characterize the nature of aggregates, aggregation experiments were 
performed under different oxidizing/reducing conditions. It is shown that 
hydrophobic interactions between partially folded polypeptide chains are the 
major cause of aggregation. Aggregation is fast and aggregate concentration 
does not significantly increase beyond the first minute of renaturation. 
Under conditions which promote disulfide bonding, aggregate size, but not 
concentration, may increase due to disulfide bond formation, resulting in 
covalently bonded aggregates. 
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High levels of expression of oligomeric proteins in heterologous systems are 
frequently associated with misfolding and accumulation of the polypeptides 
in inclusion bodies. This reflects aspects of the folding and assembly 
pathways of oligomeric proteins, which generally proceed from either 
folding intermediates or native-like metastable species that are not in their 
final conformation. Methods for optimizing the yield of correctly assembled 
oligomers are discussed. 
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Transient association of the first intermediate during the 
refolding of bovine carbonic anhydrase B. 

Cleland JL, WangDl. 

Biotechnology Process Engineering Center, Department of Chemical 
Engineering, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139. 

Many proteins which aggregate during refolding may form transiently 
populated aggregated states which do not reduce the final recovery of active 
species. However, the transient association of a folding intermediate will 
result in reduced refolding rates if the dissociation process occurs slowly. 
Previous studies on the refolding and aggregation of bovine carbonic 
anhydrase B (CAB) have shown that the molten globule first intermediate 
on the CAB folding pathway will form dimers and trimers prior to the 
formation of large aggregates (Cleland, J. L.; Wang, D. I. C. Biochemistry 
1990, 29, 1 1072-1 1078; Cleland, J. L.; Wang, D. I. C. In Protein Refolding; 
Georgiou, G., De-Bernardez-Clark, E, Eds.; ACS Symposium Series 470; 
American Chemical Society: Washington, DC, 1991; pp 169-179). 
Refolding of CAB from 5 M guanidine hydrochloride (GuHCl) was 
achieved at conditions ([CAB]f = 10-33 microM, [GuHCl]f = 1.0 M) which 
allowed complete recovery of active protein as well as the formation of a 
transiently populated dimer of the molten globule intermediate on the 
refolding pathway. A kinetic analysis of CAB refolding provided insight 
into the mechanism of the association phenomenon. Using the kinetic 
results, a model of the refolding with transient association was constructed. 
By adjusting a single variable, the dimer dissociation rate constant, the 
model prediction fit both the experimentally determined active protein and 
dimer concentrations. The model developed in this analysis should also be 
applicable to the refolding of proteins which have been observed to form 
aggregates during refolding. In particular, the transient association of 
hydrophobic folding intermediates may also occur during the refolding of 
other proteins. (ABSTRACT TRUNCATED AT 250 WORDS) 
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Reconstitution of lactic dehydrogenase. Noncovalent 
aggregation vs. reactivation. 2. Reactivation of irreversibly 
denatured aggregates. 

Rudolph R, Zettlmeissl G, Jaenicke R. 

Noncovalent aggregation is a side reaction in the process of reconstitution of 
oligomeric enzymes (e.g., lactic dehydrogenase) after preceding 
dissociation, denaturation, and deactivation. The aggregation product is of 
high molecular weight and composed of monomers which are trapped in a 
minium of conformational energy different from the one characterizing the 
native enzyme. This energy minimum is protected by a high activation 
energy of dissociation such that the aggregates are perfectly stable under 
nondenaturing conditions, and their degradation is provided only by 
applying strong denaturants, e.g., 6 M guanidine hydrochloride at neutral or 
acidic pH. The product of the slow redissolution process is the monomeric 
enzyme in its random configuration, which may be reactivated by diluting 
the denaturant under optimum conditions of reconstitution. The yield and 
the kinetics of reactivation of lactic dehydrogenase from pig skeletal muscle 
are not affected by the preceding aggregation-degradation cycle and are 
independent of different modes of aggregate formation (e.g., by renaturation 
at high enzyme concentration or heat aggregation). The kinetics of 
reactivation may be described by one single rate-determining bimolecular 
step with k2 = 3.9 x 10(4) M-l s-1 at zero guanidine concentration. The 
reactivated enzyme consists of the native tetramer, characterized by 
enzymatic and physical properties identical with those observed for the 
enzyme in its initial native state. 
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Protein aggregation: folding aggregates, inclusion bodies and 
amyloid. 

Fink AL . 

Department of Chemistry and Biochemistry, University of California, Santa 
Cruz 95064, USA. enzyme@cats.ucsc.edu 

Aggregation results in the formation of inclusion bodies, amyloid fibrils and 
folding aggregates. Substantial data support the hypothesis that partially 
folded intermediates are key precursors to aggregates, that aggregation 
involves specific intermolecular interactions and that most aggregates 
involve beta sheets. 
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• Review 
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Nativelike secondary structure in interleukin-1 beta inclusion 
bodies by attenuated total reflectance FTIR. 

Qberg K, Chrunyk BA , WetzeLR, FinkAL. 

Department of Chemistry and Biochemistry, University of California, Santa 
Cruz 95064. 

Attenuated total reflectance FTIR has been used to study the structure of 
human interleukin-1 beta in inclusion bodies (IBs) and other aggregated 
forms. The secondary structure composition of native wild-type IL-1 beta 
determined by FTIR is in excellent agreement with that previously 
determined by crystallography and NMR: 52% beta-sheet, 25% 
loop/irregular structure, and 23% turn. Remarkably, IL-1 beta inclusion 
bodies exhibit secondary structural composition very similar to that of the 
native protein. The results indicate that the IBs form from a folding 
intermediate that has nativelike secondary structure. The secondary structure 
content of aggregated IL-1 beta, formed either in refolding or by thermal 
denaturation, was identical within experimental error to that of the IB, 
indicating that these aggregates were formed from intermediates with 
structures similar to that of the inclusion body. 
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Aggregation of recombinant human interferon gamma: kinetics 
and structural transitions. 



Kendrick BS . Clelanc 
MC, Carpenter JF. 



* Lam X , Nguyen T, 



L Manning 



Department of Pharmaceutical Sciences, University of Colorado Health 
Sciences Center, Campus Box C238, Denver, Colorado 80262, USA. 

Protein aggregation is a complex phenomenon that can occur in vitro and in 
vivo, usually resulting in the loss of the protein's biological activity. While 
many aggregation studies focus on a mechanism due to a specific stress, this 
study focuses on the general nature of aggregation. Recombinant human 
interferon-gamma (rhIFN-gamma) provides an ideal model for studying 
protein aggregation, as it has a tendency to aggregate under mild denaturing 
stresses (low denaturant concentration, temperature below the Tm, and 
below pH 5). All of the aggregates induced by these stresses have a similar 
structure (high in intermolecular beta-sheet content and a large loss of alpha- 
helix) as determined by infrared and circular dichroism spectroscopy. 
Thermally induced and denaturant-induced aggregation processes follow 
first-order kinetics under the conditions of this study. Spectroscopic and 
kinetic data suggest that rhIFN-gamma aggregates through an intermediate 
form possessing a large amount of residual secondary structure. In contrast 
to the aggregates formed under denaturing stresses, the salted-out protein 
has a remarkably nativelike secondary structure. 
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Fink, Anthony L. Chaperone-Mediated Protein Folding. Physiol Rev. 79: 425-449, 1999.-The folding of most newly 
synthesized proteins in the cell requires the interaction of a variety of protein cofactors known as molecular 
chaperones. These molecules recognize and bind to nascent polypeptide chains and partially folded intermediates 
of proteins, preventing their aggregation and irusfolding. There are several families of chaperones; those most 
involved in protein folding are the 40-kDa heat shock protein (HSP40; DnaJ), 60-kDa heat shock protein (HSP60; 
GroEL), and 70-kDa heat shock protein (HSP70; DnaK) families. The availability of high-resolution structures has 
facilitated a more detailed understanding of the complex chaperone machinery and mechanisms, including the 
ATP-dependent reaction cycles of the GroEL and HSP70 chaperones. For both of these chaperones, the binding of 
ATP triggers a critical conformational change leading to release of the bound substrate protein. Whereas the main 
role of the HSP70/HSP40 chaperone system is to minimize aggregation of newly synthesized proteins, the HSP60 
chaperones also facilitate the actual folding process by providing a secluded environment for individual folding 
molecules and may also promote the unfolding and refolding of misfolded intermediates. 



I. INTRODUCTION 

The basic paradigm of molecular chaperones is that 
they recognize and selectively bind normative, but not 
native, proteins to form relatively stable complexes (48). 
In most cases, the complexes are dissociated by the bind- 
ing and hydrolysis of ATP. In addition, there are "specific" 
molecular chaperones that typically are involved in the 
assembly of particular muMprotein complexes. Molecular 



chaperones comprise several highly conserved families of 
unrelated proteins; many chaperones are also heat shock 
(stress) proteins. The ubiquitous role of molecular chap- 
erones continues to unfold with more discoveries each 
year. In the context of in vivo protein folding, chaperones 
prevent irreversible aggregation of normative conforma- 
tions and keep proteins on the productive folding path- 
way. In addition, they may maintain newly synthesized 
proteins in an unfolded conformation suitable for trans- 
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location across membranes and bind to normative pro- 
teins during cellular stress, among other functions. It is 
likely that most, if not all, cellular proteins will interact 
with a chaperone at some stage of their lifetime. 

The focus of this review is on the functional contri- 
bution of chaperones to in vivo protein folding and as- 
sembly, especially those chaperones that are promiscu- 
ous, in that they show broad specificity for binding 
nonnative proteins. In addition to several specialized re- 
view articles on chaperones, e.g., References 11, 49, 50, 
53, 76, 77, 90, 144, 164, 190, 191, 226, 228, 252, there have 
been two recent monographs published on the subject 
(60, 150). This review is of necessity selective; the main 
goal is to furnish an up-to-date overview of the role of the 
major molecular chaperones involved in protein folding. 
In view of the vast array of literature on molecular chap- 
erones, and the ease of access to literature citations using 
the Internet, this article should not be viewed as exhaus- 
tive. 

Why do we need chaperones? After all, a basic tenet 
of in vitro protein folding has been the seminal work of 
Anfinsen (2), which demonstrated that formation of the 
native protein from the unfolded state is a spontaneous 
process determined by the global free energy minimum. 
The results indicated that the native state of small glob- 
ular proteins is determined by their amino acid sequence. 
However, the experimental conditions necessary to suc- 
cessfully fold many proteins, especially larger ones, in 
vitro, are very constrictive, usually requiring very low 
protein concentration and long incubation times and are 
usually unphysiological (e.g., relatively low tempera- 
tures). In contrast, most cells operate at ambient or ho- 
meothermically set temperatures (e.g., 37°C) where the 
hydrophobic effect will be stronger and thus protein de- 
naturation and aggregation will be bigger problems, and 
the time-frame available for successful folding is short 
Thus there is the need for additional factors for the suc- 
cessful folding of many proteins in vivo. When one con- 
siders the crowded cellular environment within a cell, it 
becomes clear that in vitro folding experiments at low 
protein concentrations are poor models for what happens 
in the cell, where a newly synthesized protein is in an 
environment with little or no "free" water, very high con- 
centrations of other proteins and metabolites, and typi- 
cally membranes, cytoskeletal elements, and other cellu- 
lar components. Thus the need for chaperones 2) to 
prevent aggregation and misf olding during the folding of 
newly synthesized chains, 2) to prevent nonproductive 
interactions with other cell components, 3) to direct the 
assembly of larger proteins and muMprotein complexes, 
and 4) during exposure to stresses that cause previously 
folded proteins to unfold, becomes evident In the few 
cases where folding has been studied both in vivo and in 
vitro, it appears that the folding pathways are similar (148, 
190). 



Cells have solved the problem of misf olding and ag- 
gregation, to a considerable extent at least, through the 
participation of molecular chaperones in the in vivo fold- 
ing process. Many investigations in the past few years 
have confirmed the critical role of molecular chaperones 
in protein folding in the celL Although much has been 
learned about the function of chaperones in protein fold- 
ing, and the general outline of the process is thought to be 
understood, there are still many important unresolved 
issues, and new chaperones and cochaperones are still 
being discovered. 

The molecular chaperones involved in the folding of 
newly synthesized proteins recognize nonnative substrate 
proteins predominantly via their exposed hydrophobic 
residues. The major chaperone classes are 40-kDa heat 
shock protein (HSP40; the DnaJ family), 60-kDa heat 
shock protein [HSP60; including GroEL and the T-com- 
plex polypeptide 1 (TCP-1) ring complexes], 70-kDa heat 
shock protein (HSP70), and 90-kDa heat shock protein 
(HSP90). All these chaperones can prevent the aggrega- 
tion of at least some unfolded proteins. For HSP60 and 
HSP70, their activity is modulated by the binding and 
hydrolysis of ATP. The HSP70 (DnaK in Escherichia coli) 
bind to nascent polypeptide chains on ribosomes, pre- 
venting their premature folding, misf olding, or aggrega- 
tion, as well as to newly synthesized proteins in the 
process of translocation from the cytosol into the mito- 
chondria and the endoplasmic reticulum (EE). The HSP70 
are regulated by HSP40 (DnaJ or its homologs). The 
HSP60 are large oligomeric ring-shaped proteins known 
as chaperonins that bind partially folded intermediates, 
preventing their aggregation, and facilitating their folding 
and assembly. This family is composed of GroEL-like 
proteins in eubacteria, mitochondria, and chloroplasts 
and the TCP-1 (CCT or TRiC) family in the eukaryotic 
cytosol and the archaea. The HSP60 (GroEL in E. coli) are 
large, usually tetradecameric proteins with a central cav- 
ity in which nonnative protein structures bind. The HSP60 
are found in all biological compartments except the ER 
The HSP60 are regulated by a cochaperone, chaperonin 
10 (cpnlO) (GroES in E. colt). In addition to preventing 
aggregation, it has been suggested that HSP60 may permit 
misf olded structures to unfold and refold. The HSP90 are 
associated with a number of proteins and play important 
roles in modulating their activity, most notably the steroid 
receptors. A number of other proteins involved in the 
folding of many newly synthesized proteins are often 
considered to be molecular chaperones; these include 
protein disulfide isomerase and peptidyl prolyl isomerase, 
which catalyze the rearrangement of disulfide bonds and 
isomerization of peptide bonds around Pro residues, re- 
spectively, and are perhaps better considered to be fold- 
ing catalysts rather than chaperones. As mentioned pre- 
viously, there are also a number of more specific 
chaperones that are involved in the folding/assembly of 
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only one, or a very limited number, of particular substrate 
proteins. 

Ghaperones are catalysts in the sense that they tran- 
siently interact with their substrate proteins but are not 
present in the final folded product, and also in that they 
increase the yield of folded protein. However, there is no 
good evidence that they actually enhance the spontane- 
ous rate of folding itself, although they may appear to do 
this by minimizing off-pathway reactions. 

A brief perusal of the literature demonstrates that our 
knowledge of molecular chaperones is growing at an 
enormous pace. To put these new discoveries in context, 
a few more general points are worthy of note. Although in 
many respects the field of molecular chaperones can now 
be considered a mature one, in that it has passed its first 
decade of life, and the broad outlines, at least, are rear 
sonably well established, there are still many outstanding 
questions. Furthermore, there are many areas of consid- 
erable controversy, and many of these relate to funda- 
mental questions. For example, we do not yet know with 
certainty whether all newly synthesized proteins interact 
with chaperones, although it is likely that they do. We 
certainly do not know much about all the interactions 
between the various chaperones themselves, as well as 
with newly synthesized proteins or other chaperone tar- 
get proteins. As discussed in this review, there are signif- 
icant controversies concerning which chaperones inter- 
act first with nascent polypeptides, and even whether all 
nascent polypeptides interact with chaperones. The 
GroEL family of chaperones has been intensively studied, 
especially in the context of in vitro protein folding, yet it 
is not clear just how important a role this family (the 
cpn60 chaperonins and their TCP-1 eukaryotic homologs) 
play in the folding of most proteins in the celL We are only 
now beginning to get a picture of the apparently ubiqui- 
tous role of the HSP90 family in many critical processes in 
the cell, especially those involving protein-protein inter- 
actions. Recently, several new "accessory" proteins have 
been discovered, which apparently act as "cochaper- 
ones." Again, their significance to protein folding and 
denaturation in the cell in general is unclear at the present 
time; they may be highly specialized or may turn out to be 
critical in a broad range of cellular processes involving 
chaperones. Although some of the chaperones clearly are 
important in preventing protein aggregation, there is as 
yet no good evidence that chaperones play a role signifi- 
cant in the opposite side of this equation, namely, in 
solubilizing protein aggregates, although it would seem 
likely that this may in fact be a function of some chaper- 
ones. Even at the level of the specific mechanisms of 
chaperone function, there are many controversial as- 
pects, and those in the field know there have been some 
quite rancorous discussions over competing mechanisms. 
Thus the molecular chaperone field is one in which there 
are still many outstanding questions, including some quite 



fundamental ones. Consequently, chaperone scientists 
are likely to remain busy for a long time to come. 

We begin with a brief review of the current under- 
standing of in vitro protein folding and the potential for 
aggregation and misfolding. 

JX IN VITRO PROTEIN FOLDING 

Despite the fact that in vitro folding may not exactly 
mimic folding in the cell, it is minimally a good model for 
in vivo protein folding and has the critical advantage that 
a very wide variety of biophysical methods may be ap- 
plied to provide a detailed knowledge of the folding path- 
way, kinetics, and energetics. Significant increases in our 
understanding of the folding process have occurred in the 
past few years, especially through the application of so- 
phisticated new techniques, and these have been summa- 
rized in recent reviews (28, 29, 43, 44, 51, 66, 67, 177, 186, 
255, 267). Both in vivo and in vitro, proteins fold remark- 
ably rapidly, indicating that the folding pathway is di- 
rected in some way. Many studies have revealed interme- 
diates during in vitro protein folding exr^rimenrs; it is not 
clear, and is very difficult to establish experimentally, 
whether these are on- or off-pathway species. Although it 
is becoming apparent that in some cases these may be 
off-pathway species (208), some appear to be true inter- 
mediates on the productive folding pathway, consistent 
with rugged energy landscapes (248). 

Small proteins may, under appropriate conditions, 
fold to the native state within a few tens of milliseconds 
with no detectable intermediates (177, 210). Such folding 
is consistent with smooth funnel energy landscape mod- 
els (248), Le., no intermediates, but could also reflect very 
fast folding with intermediates of sufficiently short life- 
times that they are not detected by current methods (44). 
However, for many systems there is substantial experi- 
mental data to support the presence of partially folded 
intermediates during folding. Although stopped-flow cir- 
cular dichroism kinetics investigations reveal substantial 
secondary structure formation within a few milliseconds 
of the initiation of folding, most proteins take much 
longer to achieve the native state (seconds or longer). 

The earliest stages of folding involve hydrophobic 
collapse to a relatively compact state and formation of 
metastable secondary structure. It is not clear if collapse 
or secondary structure occur simultaneously or if one 
precedes the other. It is most likely that both proceed 
concurrently. Certainly secondary structural units may be 
formed on a microsecond time scale (24). There is no 
conclusive data yet available on how fast the collapse 
occurs. 

The nature of this initial collapsed state will vary 
depending on the conditions and the particular protein, 
but in general, it will consist of a very large number of 
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substates. Further condensation will lead to one or more 
particularly stable intermediates; again depending on the 
particular protein, the intermediate(s) will have regions of 
unique structure, especially in terms of the compactness, 
amount of secondary structure, and topology. It is very 
likely that in most cases these intermediates will consist 
of a core of nativelike structure with the remainder of the 
protein in varying degrees of disorder. Regions of the 
nonordered chain are probably flickering in and out of 
their natrvelike secondary structure conformation. At 
least some proteins fold via a hierarchical path in which 
additional structural units coalesce to an initially formed 
core with natrvelike structure (61). 

It is now clear, based on investigations of transient 
and equilibrium intermediates in vitro, that partially 
folded intermediates, as found with newly synthesized 
proteins in the cell, are particularly prone to aggregate, 
probably via specific intermolecular interactions between 
hydrophobic surfaces of structural subunits (59, 255). The 
intermediates are more prone to aggregate than the un- 
folded state because in the latter the hydrophobic side 
chains are scattered relatively randomly in many small 
hydrophobic regions, whereas in the partially folded in- 
termediates, there will be large patches of contiguous 
surface hydrophobicity that will have a much stronger 
propensity for aggregation. The tendency of partially 
folded intermediates to associate or aggregate is exacer- 
bated as the protein concentration increases. The growing 
recognition of the critical importance of protein aggrega- 
tion has resulted in a number of reviews (42, 59, 112, 
253-255). 

A. Molecular Chaperones and Protein Aggregation 

Both in vivo and in vitro the transition of a protein 
from the unfolded to folded state frequently results in the 
formation of partially folded intermediate states that have 
a very strong propensity to aggregate. In vivo this may 
lead to formation of inclusion bodies, especially when 
overexpression occurs. Members of the HSP60 and HSP70 
molecular chaperone families seem to be most directly, 
and most generally, involved in preventing this. Current 
understanding of the role of HSP70 in protein folding 
suggests that the chaperone sequesters the unfolded or 
partially folded protein, thereby preventing its aggrega- 
tion, but does not actively participate in the folding pro- 
cess; subsequent binding of ATP leads to release of the 
substrate protein in a normative conformation (144, 146, 
166, 167). The E. coli HSP60 chaperone GroEL and its 
eukaryotic homologs facilitate protein folding by binding 
partially folded intermediates (or partially folded domains 
of large murtidomain proteins) in their large central cavity 
(see sect vB). Folding can thus occur in a situation where 
aggregation is precluded (144, 229). The general outline is 
summarized in Figure L 
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It is likely that a significant factor in the formation of 
in vivo aggregates, such as inclusion bodies, is a lack of 
available molecular chaperones, usually due to either the 
rapid rate of protein synthesis, the formation of long-lived 
folding intermediates, or a combination of both. Either 
situation could lead to saturation of the available chaper- 
ones. The longer a protein takes to fold spontaneously, 
the longer it is likely to remain associated with the HSP60 
and HSP70 chaperones. Some proteins fold fast and may 
have partially folded intermediates that have little propen- 
sity to aggregate, thus requiring little or no chaperone 
assistance and little tendency to form inclusion bodies. 

Several experiments have been conducted in which 
overexpression of various combinations of the DnaK and 
GroEL chaperone systems decreases the amount of ag- 
gregation (8, 72, 81, 134, 229). For example, newly syn- 
thesized proteins in E. coli were shown to aggregate 
extensively when the rpoH mutation was present (81). 
This mutation in the RNA polymerase o^-subunit, which 
is responsible for heat shock promoter recognition, leads 
to a lack of heat shock proteins. Although growth is 
normal at 30°C, on elevating the temperature to 42°C, the 
cell is unable to produce sufficient chaperones and mas- 
sive aggregation is observed. Overproduction of either 
GroEL and GroES, or DnaK and DnaJ, significantly de- 
creases the aggregation at 42°C. If overexpressed to- 
gether, the four chaperones are able to suppress most of 
the aggregation. The data suggest that the GroEL/GroES 
and the DnaK/DnaJ chaperone systems have complemen- 
tary functions in the folding and assembly of most pro- 
teins. In addition, for in vitro aggregating systems, the 
presence of various chaperones increases the yield of 
soluble or native protein (16, 18, 97, 221). There have been 
conflicting reports as to whether the DnaK or GroEL 
systems, individually or together, yield the optimal 
amount of renaturation. It appears that in some cases all 
the chaperones are required for maximal suppression of 
aggregation, whereas in others either the DnaK system 
alone, or the GroEL system alone, was effective (229). It 
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is possible that the two systems interact at different 
stages of folding, and thus different results may be ob- 
served depending on the particular system (16). 

m. MOLECULAR CHAPEEONES INVOLVED IN 
IN VIVO PROTEIN FOLDING 

The major classes of general chaperones are the 
HSP40, HSP60, HSP70, HSP90, 100-kDa heat shock pro- 
tein (HSP100), and the small heat shock proteins. Recent 
investigations have shown that not only do the major 
classes of chaperones often function with protein cofac- 
tors, but direct interactions between members of the 
HSP40, HSP70, and HSP90 families may be frequent This 
section provides a brief description of the main families of 
molecular chaperones involved in protein folding in the 
celL 

A* Small Heat Shock Proteins and a-Crystallins 

The small heat shock protein (HSP) and a-crystaDin 
family consists of 12- to 43-kDa proteins that assemble 
into large multimeric structures and contain a conserved 
COOH-terminal region termed the a-crystallin domain. 
Many of the small HSP are produced only under stress 
conditions. They have been shown to function in vitro as 
chaperones by preventing protein aggregation in an ATP- 
independent manner. Several recent reviews have been 
published (19, 47, 113, 197). The role of small HSP in 
protein folding in vivo is unclear, but it seems unlikely 
that they are major players; this probably reflects the feet 
that release of bound, denatured proteins from the small 
heat shock proteins is very slow or nonexistent For the 
cb-crystallins in the eye lens, a major role is to bind dena- 
tured proteins and prevent their aggregation (which 
would result in cataracts). The small HSP bind denatured 
proteins tightly, but there is little evidence at present that 
they normally release the bound material subsequently. It 
has been proposed that their major function may be in 
times of stress when they bind denatured proteins and 
prevent their aggregation, Subsequently, when the stress 
is removed, these complexes may provide a reservoir for 
the HSP70 chaperone machinery to renature the bound 
proteins (47). The small HSP exhibit high affinity for 
partially folded intermediates but show no apparent sub- 
strate specificity and are only functional in the oligomeric 
form (131). little is known about the mechanism of action 
of the small HSP; it has been suggested that the substrate 
protein coats the outside of the large chaperone muhimer 
(133) and that hydrophobic interactions are critical in 
substrate binding. Several models have been proposed for 
the quaternary structure of the small HSP, but no consen- 
sus exists. A model in which small HSP prevent protein 
aggregation and may facilitate substrate refolding in con- 



junction with other molecular chaperones has recently 
been proposed (133). 

B. HSP40 Family 

The HSP40 or DnaJ family consists of over 100 mem- 
bers, defined by the presence of a highly conserved J 
domain of -78 residues (DnaJ from E. coli has 376 amino 
acids) (131). Proteins in this family typically consist of 
several domains, e.g., DnaJ contains at least four con- 
served regions representing potential functional domains 
(the J domain, which is linked by a Gly/Phe-rich region to 
a domain of unknown function, followed by a zinc-finger 
region, and ending with the (X)OH4eirnmal domain, also 
of unknown function). Much variability is seen in the 
non-J domains of members of this family. The best stud- 
ied examples are DnaJ from£ coli and several homologs 
from yeast, such as Mdjl and Ydjl (33, 34, 189). Hie best 
defined role thus far for the HSP40 is as acochaperone for 
HSP70; however, even this function is not well under- 
stood, and there is evidence to indicate that DnaJ and 
other members of the HSP40 family are chaperones in 
their own right, binding to at least some unfolded proteins 
and nascent chains (94). The details of the putative role of 
DnaJ in protein folding are described in sections iv and v. 
In E. coli, DnaK, DnaJ, and GrpE cooperate synergisti- 
cally in a variety of biological functions, including protein 
folding. The properties of DnaJ and its homologs have 
been reviewed previously (23, 34, 131, 260). 

Little is known about the structural features of DnaJ 
that are involved in its interaction with DnaK and un- 
folded proteins. Analysis of DnaJ fragments showed that 
both the NHg-tenninal J domain and the adjacent glycine/ 
phenylalanine-rich region are required for interactions 
with DnaK (117) and to stimulate the ATPase activity of 
DnaK (220). The G/F motif of DnaJ is also involved in 
modulating the substrate binding activity of DnaK (246). 
However, only complete DnaJ is functional with DnaK 
and GrpE in refolding denatured firefly lucif erase. Binding 
experiments and cross-linking studies indicate that the 
zinc fingerlike domain is required for DnaJ to bind to 
nonnatrve proteins (220). 

Nuclear magnetic resonance spectroscopy has been 
used to determine the three-dimensional structure of the 
J domain in DnaJ from E. coli and humans (101, 181, 222). 
The structure is dominated by two long helices, with a 
hydrophobic core of highly conserved side chains. The 
residues believed responsible for the specificity of the 
interaction between DnaJ and its homologs with their 
corresponding HSP70 partners comprise a conserved His- 
Pro-Asp sequence that extends out from the core of the 
structure (171, 181). A peptide containing this sequence 
inhibited the Ydjl stimulation of HSP70 ATPase activity 
but did not prevent binding of nonnative substrate pro- 
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teins, indicating that DnaJ interacts with HSP70 at a site 
distinct from the peptide binding site (238). The adjacent 
Gly/Phe-rich domain in DnaJ is disordered and flexible in 
sortition (222). 

The major effect of DnaJ on the functional cycle of 
DnaK is the significant stimulation of the ATPase rate- 
limiting step, 7-phosphate cleavage, leading to stabiliza- 
tion of DnaK-ADP-substrate protein complexes (146). 
Both prokaryotic and eukaryotic forms of HSP40 interact 
with HSP70 in the presence of ATP to suppress protein 
aggregation (32). It has been proposed that HSP40 is 
required for the efficient binding of substrate protein to 
HSP70 through the stimulation of its ATPase activity (see 
sect vA) (147). 

It has been suggested DnaJ acts directly as a molec- 
ular chaperone in that it binds to certain denatured sub- 
strate proteins such as firefly hicrf erase (130, 220, 221), 
and even some specific folded proteins such as the cr 32 - 
heat shock transcription factor or the AP DNA replication 
protein, but not "normal" native proteins (41, 262). How- 
ever, DnaJ binds to a 32 at a different site than that to 
which DnaK binds. The yeast DnaJ homolog Ydjl was 
found to bind to denatured rhodanese but not unfolded 
reduced carboxymethyiated a-lactalbumin (32, 35). As 
discussed in section iv, DnaJ or HSP40 has been proposed 
to bind to nascent polypeptides to prevent their premar 
ture folding and to target HSP70 to them (70). However, 
unambiguous data to support this role are scant In yeast, 
DnaJ and its homologs are required not only for protein 
folding but also for selective ubiqiritin-dependent degra- 
dation of abnormally folded proteins (132). 

Significant specificity in the interactions between 
members of the HSP70, DnaJ, and GrpE families has been 
observed (40). As noted, the interaction between a given 
HSP70 and its interacting DnaJ is determined by the J 
domain (198). Recently, evidence for interactions be- 
tween DnaJ homologs and HSP90 have been reported 
(118). It has also been suggested that DnaJ possesses an 
active dithiol/disulfide group and may catalyze protein 
disulfide formation, reduction, and isomerization (38). 

C. HSP60 Family 

Under the rubric of the HSP60 or chaperonin family, 
we consider both the GroEL and TCP-1 ring complex 
families. Unfortunately, different research groups have 
used different names for the TCP-1 ring complex, e.g., 
TRiC (for TCP-1 ring complex) and CCT (for chaperonin 
containing TCP-1). Other members include the Rubisco 
subunit binding protein and thermophilic factor 55 from 
archaea. GroEL and its homologs are found in pro- 
karyotes, chloroplasts, and mitochondria, whereas TCP-1 
and its homologs are found in the eukaryotic cytosoL 
Many of the HSP60 chaperones are also known as chap- 



eronins (cpn60) and are ring-shaped oligomeric protein 
complexes with a large central cavity in which normative 
proteins can bind In bacteria, at least, HSP60 require a 
cochaperonin, GroES (cpnlO), for full function. The term 
chaperonin was originally coined by Ellis (48) to refer to 
non-heat-induced HSP60. 

GroEL is probably the most studied of all molecular 
chaperones; in combination with its cochaperonin GroES 
and ATP, it facilitates protein folding, not only by prevent- 
ing aggregation but also by simultaneously allowing par- 
tially folded intermediates to fold in an environment con- 
ducive to stabilizing the native state. It has been 
suggested that GroEL may also function by unfolding 
misf olded states so as to allow their productive refolding 
(268, 269). Members of the HSP60 family are also involved 
in the assembly of large murtrprotein complexes such as 
Rubisco (27, 243), The availability of a high-resolution 
crystallographic structure, in conjunction with mutagen- 
esis studies, has helped in the elucidation of the details of 
the reaction cycle (see sect vB). However, there are still 
many points of controversy, reflecting the complexity of 
the mechanism of this large chaperone. Recent reviews 
include References 53, 105, 108, 144 

The structure of the E. coli chaperonin GroEL has 
been solved by X-ray crystallography (9, 12, 263) and 
electron microscopy (196) and consists of 14 identical 
subunits in two stacked heptameric rings, each contain- 
ing a central cavity. Substantial structural information 
about GroEL, GroES, and related chaperonins is avail- 
able from the chaperonin web home page: http:// 
bioc09.uthscsa.edu/~seale/Cliap/stxuc.htrnL Each sub- 
unit consists of three domains: the equatorial, the 
intermediate, and the apicaL The latter, forming the 
mouth of the central cavity, undergoes matfor confor- 
mational changes on binding of ATP and the cochap- 
eronin GroES, which lead to substantial changes in the 
hydrophobic nature of the cavity (263) (Fig. 2). In 
particular, the relatively hydrophobic cavity lining to 
which the unfolded substrate protein binds before 
GroES binding becomes much more polar, coincident 
with a substantial increase in the size of the cavity. The 
hydrophobic polypeptide-binding site on the cavity-lin- 
ing surface of the apical domain was identified with the 
help of various mutants (54). These same residues are 
also essential for binding of the cochaperonin GroES, 
which is required for productive polypeptide release. 

The identity of amino add residues at the nucleotide- 
binding sites of GroEL/GroES was determined by pho- 
toaffiniry labeling with 2-azido-ATP (13). The labeled site 
is located at the GroEL/GroEL subunit interface, and 
labeling of the cochaperonin GroES occurred through a 
conserved proline. The 2.4-A crystal structure of the bac- 
terial chaperonin GroEL completed with adenosine S'-O- 
(3-thiotriphosphate) bound to each subunit shows that 
ATP binds in a pocket with a unique nucleotide-binding 
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no. 2. Structure of GroEL/GroES based on electron diffraction. A 
cross section through a stacked GroES/GroEL/GroEL unit is shown. 
Main features starting at top are GroES; enlarged cavity; boundary 
between stacked GroEL units, flanked by equatorial domains; and 
smaller cavity, with apical domain pointing inward. Major change in 
cavity size upon binding GroES is clearly visible. [From Chen et aL (26).] 

motif, whose primary sequence is highly conserved 
among chaperonins (9). 

The 45-A-diameter cavity in GroEL is large enough to 
accommodate proteins of 40-50 kDa and, as noted, is 
larger when capped by the GroES heptamer. Conforma- 
tional changes are observed on binding nucleotides or 
GroES. The hydrophobic nature of the central cavity in 
GroEL (in the absence of the cochaperonin) presumably 
accounts for the lack of affinity for native proteins. GroES 
enhances the cooperatively of ATP binding and hydrolysis 
by GroEL and is necessary for the release and folding of 
many GroEL substrates. The crystallographic structure of 
GroES is known to high resolution (110). GroES has a 
highly mobile and accessible polypeptide loop whose mo- 
bility and accessibility are lost upon formation of the 
GroES/GroEL complex (128, 129). 

The TCP-1 is a heteroligomeric 970-kDa complex 
containing several structurally related subunits of 52-65 
kDa found in the eukaryotic cytosoL These are assembled 
into a ring complex that resembles the GroEL double ring 
(69, 121, 187). In vitro, the TCP-1 ring complex appears to 
function independently of a small cochaperonin protein 
such as GroES* Thus far, TCP-1 complexes have been 
shown to be involved in the folding of very few proteins in 
the eukaryotic cytosoL 

The major difference between TCP-1 complexes and 
GroEL is the heteroligomeric nature of the TCP-1 ring 
complex; at least eight sub unit species that are encoded 
by unique genes are known (216). The genes are calcu- 
lated to have diverged around the starting point of the 
eukaryotic lineage and share —30% amino acid identity. It 
has been proposed that this complexity may have evolved 
to cope with the folding and assembly of complex pro- 
teins in eukaryotic cells (122). Although each TCP-1 sub- 



unit is highly diverged from each other, individually they 
are quite homologous, suggesting that each subunit has a 
specific, independent function (30a,121). 

D. HSP70 Family 

The HSP70 are a family of molecular chaperones that 
are involved in protein folding and several other cellular 
functions and that exhibit weak ATPase activity. The 
HSP70 chaperones are composed of two major functional 
domains. The NHa^erminal, highly conserved ATPase do- 
main binds ADP and ATP very tightly Cm the presence of 
Mg 2 * and K + ) and hydroryzes ATP, whereas the COOH- 
terminal domain is required for polypeptide binding. Co- 
operation of both domains is needed for protein folding. 
Several recent reviews summarize the role of HSP70 mo- 
lecular chaperones in protein folding (58, 75, 83, 90, 100, 
144). Many of the functions of the R coli HSP70, DnaK, 
require two cofactors, DnaJ (see sect mB) and GrpE (see 
sect m/). The majority of in vitro studies on HSP70 have 
been with DnaK 

The HSP70 family is very large, with most organisms 
having multiple members; most eukaryotes have at least a 
dozen or more different HSP70, found in a variety of 
cellular compartments. Some of the better known mam- 
malian members are HSC70 (or HSP73), the constitutive 
cytosolic member; HSP70 (or HSP72), the stress-induced 
cytosolic form; BiP (or Grp78), the ER form; and mHSP70 
(or mito-HSP70, or Grp75), the nutochondrial form. In 
yeast the homologs of HSC70 and BiP are known as 
Ssal-4 and Kar2> In E. coli, the major form of HSP70 is 
DnaK Here we win use the term HSP70 to refer to any 
member of the family. 

The crystallographic structures of the bovine HSC70 
ATPase domain, the DnaK peptide-binding domain com- 
plexed with a peptide substrate, and most recently the 
human HSP70 ATPase domain have been determined (63, 
214, 272). The ATPase domain, which is stractirrally sim- 
ilar to actirt and hexokinase, consists of four smaller 
domains forming two lobes with a deep cleft within which 
the MgATP and MgADP bind. The structure of the pep- 
tide-binding domain consists of a /3-sandwich subdomain 
followed by a-helical segments. The peptide is bound to 
DnaK in an extended conformation through a channel 
denned by loops from the /3-sandwich. An a-helical do- 
main (the flap or latch) is believed to stabilize the com- 
plex but does not contact the peptide directly. Only five 
residues of the substrate protein make significant con- 
tacts with HSP70, explaining the previously observed 
specificity for short, hydrophobic peptides, with a strong 
preference for hydrophobic residues such as Leu in the 
central region and a strong unfavorable interaction with 
negatively charged residues (7, 64, 80, 225). A model in 
which the flap over the substrate binding pocket could be 
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in either an open conformation (to allow entry and egress 
of substrates) or closed conformation (to form a stable 
complex) has been suggested to account for the high- and 
low-affinity states of HSP70 (272). 

Recently, the substrate specificity of DnaK has been 
mapped out in detail by screening an immobilized peptide 
library (192), following up on earlier peptide-scanning 
experiments (7). DnaK binding sites in protein sequences 
occurred statistically every 36 residues. In the folded 
proteins, these sites are mostly buried, and the majority 
are found in )3-sheets. The binding motif consists of a 
hydrophobic core of four to five residues enriched partic- 
ularly in Leu, but also in lie, Val, Phe, and Tyr, and two 
flanking regions enriched in basic residues. Acidic resi- 
dues are excluded from the core and disfavored in flank- 
ing regions. On the basis of these data, an algorithm was 
established that predicts DnaK binding sites in protein 
sequences with high accuracy (192). 

The HSP70 preferentially bind unfolded or partially 
folded proteins and do not bind normal native proteins 
(although there are a few specific interactions with pro- 
teins in their native states, such as clathrin and a 32 ). It is 
likely that only some newly synthesized proteins require 
the assistance of chaperones. In coimmimoprecipitation 
studies with anti-HSP70 antibodies and pulse-chase label- 
ing, it was observed that smaller proteins were dispropor- 
tionately absent, suggesting that they may fold more rap- 
idly, either with or without the assistance of HSP70 (5) . 

In fact, there is some evidence to support the notion 
that HSP70 may not interact with short-lived partially 
folded intermediates (218). The HSP70 inhibits the refold- 
ing of the mitochondrial isozyme of aspartate aminotrans- 
ferase (AAT), but not the cytosolic homology This has 
been attributed to HSP70 binding to a long-lived early 
folding intermediate in the folding of mitochondrial AAT, 
for which the analogous cytosolic isozyme intermediate is 
shorter lived and rapidly transforms to a more nativelike 
species that does not bind to HSP70 (3). Because there 
will always be a kinetic competition between spontane- 
ous folding and chaperone binding, intermediates with 
shorter lifetimes than that required for binding to HSP70 
would not form a complex with the chaperone (Fig. 3). 

The rapid binding kinetics for substrate proteins to 
DnaK-ATP (199) suggest that ATP-bound DnaK is the 
primary form initiating interaction with substrates for 
chaperone activity. The resulting DnaK-ATP-substrate 
complexes, however, are also characterized by rapid dis- 
sociation of bound substrate but can be stabilized by 
hydrolysis of the ATP (stimulated to a small extent by the 
substrate itself, or to a large extent by DnaJ; Rel 146). 
The ATP-induced protein-HSP70 complex dissociation re- 
sults from a conformational change induced in HSP70 by 
ATP binding. This conformational change decreases the 
affinity of HSP70 for normative substrate proteins and 
leads to their dissociation (166). Because the binding of 
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fig. 3. A newly synthesized protein, whether still associated with 
ribosome or released, faces several competing pathways. It is likely that 
in the absence of chaperones, aggregation or other forms of misf olding 
would be the major pathway for many proteins. 



ATP occurs in the NH 2 -terminal domain and peptide bind- 
ing is in the COOH-terminal domain, it is clear that strong 
coupling between the two functional domains must exist 

Under appropriate conditions, DnaK undergoes auto- 
phosphorylation (137). It is not yet clear if this is of 
physiological significance. At the moment, there is no 
good evidence that it is. However, GrpE and synthetic 
peptides have been observed to inhibit the phosphoryla- 
tion (the effectiveness of a given peptide correlated with 
its affinity for DnaK), whereas DnaJ had no effect on the 
reaction (169). Human HSP70 is phosphorylated in vitro 
in the presence of divalent ions, with calcium being the 
most effective. Two calcium ions were found in the hu- 
man ATPase domain structure, and calcium binding may 
facilitate phosphorylation (214). 

Various techniques have shown that HSP70 adopts at 
least three significantly different conformations, one in 
the absence of nucleotide, one with ADP bound, and one 
with ATP bound Binding of nucleotides or polypeptides 
alters the conformations of both the nucleotide- and 
polyp eptide-binding domains, further indication that the 
conformations of these two domains are highly coupled 
(71). 

Recently, a new pair of DnaKZDnaJ-like chaperones 
has been discovered in E. coli (242). Sequence differences 
between HSC66 and HSC20 compared with other HSP70/ 
HSP40 members suggest that these chaperones may have 
different peptide binding specificity and be subject to 
different regulatory mechanisms. In particular, the high 
level of constitutive expression and lack of significant 
response to temperature changes suggest that HSC66 and 
HSC20 may play an important role in the folding of certain 
newly synthesized proteins under normal cellular condi- 
tions. 

Details of the mechanism by which HSP70 interact 
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with newly synthesized and normative proteins are given 
in sections iv and vA 

E. HSP90 Family 

Members of the HSP90 family are highly conserved, 
essential proteins found in all organisms from bacteria to 
humans. Examples include the cytosolic form in eu- 
karyotes, HSP90, the ER form, Grp94, and the E. colt 
homolog HtpG. Mammalian HSP90 exist as dimers. Al- 
though there are a number of similarities between the 
activities of HSP90 and HSP70, the former has several 
identified specific interactions, for example, with cy- 
toskeleton elements, signal transduction proteins (includ- 
ing steroid hormone receptors), and protein kinases (such 
as the mitogen-activated protein kinase system). HSP90 is 
frequently found in complexes with other chaperones. In 
vitro, HSP90 exhibits chaperone activity with diverse pro- 
teins, suggesting a general function. The properties of 
HSP90 have been reviewed (10, 11, 20, 113, 175, 265). 

Recently, the crystal structure of the NHg-ternunal 
domain of the yeast HSP90 was solved to reveal a dimeric 
structure based on a highly twisted 16-stranded /3-sheet 
The opposing faces of the /3-sheet in the dimer define a 
potential peptide-binding cleft, suggesting that the N do- 
main may serve as a molecular "clamp" in the binding of 
ligand proteins to HSP90 (179). 

There has been a long-standing controversy as to 
whether HSP90 binds or hydrolyzes ATP. The crystal 
structures of complexes between the NHg-terminal do- 
main of the yeast HSP90 with ADP/ATP unambiguously 
show a specific adenine nucleotide binding site, homolo- 
gous to the ATP-binding site of DNA gyrase B. This site is 
the same as that identified for binding the antitumor agent 
geldanamycin, suggesting that geldanamycin acts by 
blocking the binding of nucleotides to HSP90 and not the 
binding of incompletely folded substrate proteins as pre- 
viously suggested These results strongly suggest the di- 
rect involvement of ATP in the function of HSP90 (82, 
178). 

Even though HSP90 is one of the most abundant 
chaperones in the cell, its in vivo functions are poorly 
understood, and little is currently known about its role in 
chaperoning the folding of newly synthesized proteins, 
although there are hints that it does not function alone but 
is associated with several other cofactors. For example, 
HSP90 performs at least part of its function in a complex 
with members of the prolyl isomerase family, FKBP52 and 
p23 (10), and the steroid receptor complex consists of 
HSP90, HSP70, p48, the cyclophilin Cyp-40, and the asso- 
ciated proteins p23 and p60 (45). Although neither Cyp-40 
nor p23 can refold unfolded substrates, in in vitro folding 
experiments they interact with nonnative proteins and 
maintain a folchng-competent intermediate (67). 



A temperature-sensitive mutant of HSP90 in yeast, 
which rapidly and completely loses activity on shift to 
high temperatures, has been used to examine the func- 
tions of HSP90 in vivo. The results suggested that HSP90 
is not required for the de novo folding of most proteins 
but is required for a specific subset of proteins that have 
greater difficulty reaching their native conformations 
(153)» In vitro, in the absence of nucleotide, HSP90 can 
maintain nonnative substrate in a "folding-competent" 
state that refolds upon addition of HSP70, DnaJ homolog, 
and nucleotide (66). 

F. HSP10O Family 

The heat-inducible members of the HSP100 (or Op) 
family of proteins have a number of very intriguing prop- 
erties and share a common function in helping organisms 
to survive extreme stress (78). They perform a diverse set 
of functions, including proteolysis. They are highly con- 
served, present in all organisms, and contain ATP and 
polypeptide binding sites. Both HSP104 and ClpA form 
six-membered ring complexes; the diameter of the inte- 
rior of the rings is much smaller than in GroEL, making it 
unlikely that the HSP100 function analogously to HSP60. 
The basic mechanisms by which these chaperones func- 
tion are not understood. There is some suggestion that 
HSP104 may act in concert with HSP70 and DnaJ ho- 
mologs to increase the yields of renatured protein (78). It 
should be noted that no human analogs of HSP104 have 
been found 

Unlike HSP60 and HSP70, which are unable to re- 
solubilize aggregated proteins in vitro (with the exception 
of RNA polymerase), HSP104 has been observed to solu- 
bilize thermally aggregated proteins both in vivo and in 
vitro (170). interestingly, ClpA can substitute for the ATP- 
dependent chaperone function of DnaK and DnaJ in the in 
vitro activation of the plasmid PI RepA replication initi- 
ator protein (257). Another unusual feature of HSP104 is 
its role in triggering a prionlike disorder in yeast, involv- 
ing the extrachromosomal elements PSI+ and URE3 (37). 

6. Galnexin and Calreticulin 

Calnexin is a transmembrane molecular chaperone 
that resides in the EEL Calreticulin, which has sequence 
homology with calnexin, is a soluble ER chaperone. Both 
proteins are involved in the folding and assembly of nas- 
cent proteins in the ER in a calcium-dependent manner 
and play an important role in glycoprotein maturation and 
quality control in the ER (6, 93, 119, 259). 

Most proteins that enter the ER are cotranslationally 
modified by the addition of a complex carbohydrate struc- 
ture that undergoes subsequent modification by selective 
removal of individual hexose residues (219). Both calre- 
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ticulin and calnexin transiently interact with many newly 
synthesized proteins in the ER, with some overlap be- 
tween those proteins that bind to calreticulin and those 
that bind to calnexin. The specificity of the interaction is 
determined by the nature of the oligosaccharide and re- 
quires the trimming of glucose residues from the aspar- 
agme-linked core glycarts by glucosidases. Calnexin tran- 
siently interacts with newly synthesized glycoproteins, 
specifically recognizing a monoglucosylated intermediate 
(162). Its major role appears to be to monitor glycoprotein 
folding and prevent incompletely folded proteins from 
leaving the ER As proposed by Helenius and co-workers 
(92), carbohydrate processing and folding occur simulta- 
neously; calnexin recognizes and binds the monoglucosy- 
lated glycoprotein intermediate of the nascent chain. Af- 
ter the remaining glucose is removed, the glycoprotein is 
released from calnexin; if it is incompletely folded, it is 
regtycosylated and rebinds to calnexirt If it is folded it no 
longer binds to calnexin, Calreticulin is also specific for 
monoglucosylated glycans (172). The interactions of cal- 
reticulin and calnexin with denatured proteins are highly 
dependent on divalent metal ions or potyamines (261). 
Calnexin facilitates Hie folding and assembly of class I 
histocompatibility molecules and prevents formation of 
aggregates, showing that it functions as a molecular chap- 
erone (241), Protein folding in the ER is also discussed in 
section rvA 

H. Protein Disulfide Isomerase 

Protein disulfide isomerase (PDI) is a critical cofac- 
tor in the folding of many proteins that are found in the 
ER (66, 77, 143, 176). Many secreted proteins have multi- 
ple disulfide bonds, presenting potential problems for 
correct disulfide pairing during folding. In vitro studies of 
the refolding of reduced proteins show that disulfide bond 
formation occurs rapidly and is followed much more 
slowly by thiol-disulfide rearrangement leading to the cor- 
rect disulfide pairings. Thus catalysis of oxidative folding 
is necessary in vivo to rapidly generate the correct disul- 
fide bonds in newly synthesized proteins. In the eukary- 
otic ER, PDI fulfills this function. Its concentration can 
reach close to millimolar levels. The properties of PDI 
have recently been reviewed (245). In addition to strong 
affinity for unfolded proteins and peptides, it binds many 
relatively hydrophobic molecules such as steroid and thy- 
roid hormones. Hence, it is not surprising that PDI has 
been reported to have chaperone-like activity at high 
concentrations (such as inhibition of aggregation) distinct 
from its disulfide bond interactions (22, 180, 209). 

Protein disulfide isomerase has two catalytic sites 
situated in two domains homologous to thioredoxin, one 
near the NH2 terminus and the other near the COOH 
terminus. The thioredoxin domains, by themselves, can 



catalyze disulfide formation, but they are unable to cata- 
lyze disulfide isomerizations (36). 

L Peptidyl Prolyl Isomerase/Trigger Factor 

Under in vitro (and presumably in vivo) conditions, 
proline ds-trans isomerization may become rate limiting 
in the folding of proteins; in many cases, the presence of 
peptidyl prolyl isomerase (PPT) will enhance the rate of 
folding. Peptidyl prolyl isomerases are ubiquitous en- 
zymes found in virtually all organisms and subcellular 
compartments. Three unrelated families are known: the 
cyclophilins, the FK506-binding proteins (FKBP), and the 
parvulins (200). Trie former two families are also known 
as immunophilins. The trigger factor is a PPI with some- 
what similar activity, and weak homology, to FKBP. Trig- 
ger factor is an abundant cytosolic protein originally iden- 
tified by its ability to maintain the precursor of a secretory 
protein in a translocation-competent form (31). 

Structural studies of the E. coli trigger factor reveal a 
modular structure, composed of three stably folded do- 
mains, of which the catalytic one is homologous to FKBP 
(270). Trigger factor binds partially folded intermediates 
tightly. Although the isolated catalytic domain of the trig- 
ger factor retains full prolyl isomerase activity toward 
short peptides, its activity toward protein substrates is 
dramatically reduced, indicating that the polypeptide 
binding site extends beyond the FKBP domain (201). 

Trigger factor has several chaperone-like functions: it 
binds to nascent cytosolic and secretory polypeptide 
chains, and it catalyzes protein folding in vitro (98). Trig- 
ger factor interacts with GroEL in vivo and promotes its 
binding to at least some polypeptides; GroELrtrigger fac- 
tor complexes show much greater affinity for partially 
folded intermediates than GroEL alone (116). On the basis 
of studies showing that trigger factor was cross-linked to 
all tested nascent chains derived from both secreted and 
cytosolic proteins, it appears that trigger factor may act as 
a general molecular chaperone in protein synthesis (99, 
240). 

J. HSP70 Cocbaperones 

In addition to DnaJ and GrpE, which function as 
cochaperones with DnaK, and have been known for sev- 
eral years, other protein cofactors that interact with 
HSP70 have been discovered recently. These include Hip 
(HSC70-interacting protein), BAG-1, and auxilin. The ex- 
istence of these cofactors illustrates the complexity of the 
HSP70 chaperone machinery in cells. 

GrpE is a key component of the HSP70 chaperone 
system for protein folding in bacteria and mitochondria. 
GrpE acts as a nucleotide exchange factor to control the 
ATPase activity of DnaK in its reaction cycle, although the 
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details of its mechanism remain unclear* GrpE has high 
affinity for monomeric native DnaX, as well as the iso- 
lated ATPase domain (185, 202). GrpE has no affinity for 
ATP or ADP, nor the oligomeric states of DnaK The 
nucleotide exchange properties of GrpE are a conse- 
quence of the binding of GrpE to DnaK, leading to a 
conformational change involving the opening of the nu- 
cleotide cleft on DnaK, resulting in a low-affinity state for 
nucleotides. Recently, the crystal structure of GrpE 
bound to the ATPase domain of the molecular chaperone 
DnaK has been determined (89). A dimer of GrpE binds 
asymmetrically to a single molecule of DnaK The struc- 
ture of the nudeotide-free ATPase domain completed 
with GrpE closely resembles that of the nudeotide-bound 
mammalian HSP70 homolog, except for an outward rota- 
tion of one of the subdomains of the protein. Two long 
ex-helices extend away from the GrpE dimer and suggest 
an additional role for GrpE in peptide release from DnaK 
The functional aspects of GrpE are given in section vA 

Hip is a novel tetrameric co chaperone involved in the 
regulation of eukaryotic HSC70, distinct from that of bac- 
terial HSP70. It appears to play a role in forming stable 
HSP70 complexes with substrate proteins. One Hip oli- 
gomer binds the ATPase domains of at least two HSC70 
molecules, dependent on activation of the HSC70 ATPase 
by HSP40. Although hydrolysis remains the rate-limiting 
step in the ATPase cycle, Hip stabilizes the ADP state of 
HSC70 that has a high affinity for substrate protein. Hip 
also appears to be a chaperone in its own right, in that it 
binds to some unfolded proteins (15, 104). 

BAG-1 is a recently discovered regulator of HSP70 
(216, 271). BAG-1 is an antiapqptotic protein and also 
interacts with several steroid hormone receptors that re- 
quire the molecular chaperones HSP70 and HSP90 for 
activation. The action of BAG-1 is similar to that of GrpE 
in bacterial cells, in that it binds to 
HSP70 and, in cooperation with HSP40, stimulates the 
rate of ATP hydrolysis by increasing the rate of release of 
ADP from HSP70 (103). BAG-1 can be coiirununoprecipi- 
tated with HSP70 from cell lysates (223). BAG-1 inhibited 
the HSP70-mediated in vitro refolding of an unfolded 
protein substrate. Hie binding of BAG-1 to one of its 
known cellular targets, Bcl-2, in cell lysates was found to 
be dependent on ATP, consistent with the possible in- 
volvement of HSP70 in complex formation. The identifi- 
cation of HSP70 as a partner protein for BAG-1 may 
explain the diverse interactions observed between BAG-1 
and several other proteins, including steroid hormone 
receptors and certain tyrosine kinase growth factor re- 
ceptors. 

Auxilin is a 100-kDa cofactor involved in the HSP70- 
mediated uncoating of clathrin-coated vesicles (239). 
Clathrin-coated vesicles transport selected integral mem- 
brane proteins from the cell surface and the trans-Golgi 
network to the endosomal system. Before fusing with 



their target, the vesicles must be stripped of their coats. 
Auxilin binds with high affinity to assembled clathrin 
lattices and, in the presence of ATP, recruits HSP70. The 
presence of a J domain at its COOH terminus indicates 
that auxilin is a member of the DnaJ family: deletion of 
the J domain results in the loss of cofactor activity. 

A 16-kDa cytosolic protein, called pl6, which copu- 
rifies with HSC70 from fish liver, has been identified as a 
member of the Nm23/nucleoside diphosphate kinase fam- 
ily (135). pl6 may modulate HSC70 function by maintain- 
ing HSC70 in a monomeric state and by dissociating un- 
folded proteins from HSC70 either through protein- 
protein interactions or by supplying ATP indirectly 
through phosphate transfer. 

Hop is a recently discovered 60-kDa protein that can 
form a physical link between HSP70 and HSP90, thus 
modulating their activities (114). Hop is involved in the 
refolding of denatured protein in rabbit reticulocyte ly- 
sate and stimulates the refolding by HSP70 and Yd>l in a 
purified refolding system. Optimal refolding was observed 
in the presence of both Hop and HSP90. Hop preferen- 
tially formed a complex with ADP-bound HSP70 and also 
appears to bind to the ADP-bound form of HSP90. 

K. Specialized Chaperones 

Some molecular chaperones may be highly specific in 
that they interact with only one, or a very limited number, 
of target proteins; examples are PapD (127), which is 
involved in the assembly of bacterial pili, and HSP47, 
which is involved in the folding and processing of procol- 
lagen in the ER There are many large and complex pro- 
tein machines in cells: in some of these cases, specific 
molecular chaperones are involved in their assembly 
(206). Some of the best-studied systems are bacterio- 
phage capsids and bacterial pili and flageHa. 

The 47-kDa HSP (HSP47) is an ER-resident chaper- 
one found in collagen-producing cells, where it interacts 
with procollagen. It has been proposed that it functions as 
a chaperone regulating procollagen chain folding and/or 
assembly, but the mechanism is not well understood 
(152). It is likely that its main function is to prevent 
aggregation and nusf olding of newly synthesized procol- 
lagen chains until the correct COOH-terminal associa- 
tions have been made to yield the collagen triple helix. 
When HSP47-procoHagen complexes reach the cis-Golgi 
network, the chaperone rapidly dissociates. The major 
interaction site on procollagen has been shown to be the 
pro-alpha 1 N-propeptide (109). 

Receptor-associated protein (RAP) is another exam- 
ple of a specialized molecular chaperone, in this case for 
the low-density lipoprotein receptor-related protein 
(LRP), a large receptor that binds multiple hgands. The 
major role of RAP is to frwalitate correct folding of LRP 
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and to prevent the premature interaction of ligands with 
LRP (161). 

The production of native «//3-tubulin heterodimer de- 
pends on the action of cytosolic chaperonin and at least 
five protein cofactors, These reactions do not depend on 
ATP hydrolysis (230, 231). Hie /3-tubulin monomer re- 
lease factor, pl4, which catalyzes the release of /3-tubulin 
monomers from intermediate complexes, has recently 
been shown to be a member of the DnaJ family (141). 

There are also a number of chaperones involved in 
protein export, such as SecB from tf. coli (88). SecB has 
two functions: it maintains precursors of some exported 
proteins in a conformation compatible with export, by 
preventing them from aggregating or from folding to their 
native state in the cytoplasm, and it delivers both nascent 
and completed precursors to SecA, one of the compo- 
nents of the export apparatus associated with the plasma 
membrane. Only those polypeptides that fold slowly in- 
teract significantly with SecB, even though it is able to 
bind a wide variety of normative proteins. Complexes 
between SecB and substrate proteins are in rapid equilib- 
rium with the free states (236). Thus, unlike the HSP70 
and HSP60, in which hydrolysis of ATP is coupled to the 
binding and release of substrate proteins, SecB does not 
form stable complexes with substrate proteins. This may 
reflect the tact that SecB does not mediate protein folding 
but is specialized for the protein export pathway. 

IV. INTERACTIONS OF NASCENT CHAINS 
WITH CHAPERONES 

Fundamental questions in protein biogenesis include 
at which stage the nascent protein first interacts with 
molecular chaperones, the identity of the chaperones, and 
the role of the chaperones in facilitating protein folding. 
Do they just prevent aggregation and misfolding, or do 
they play a more active role in the actual folding process? 
The involvement of chaperones in both co- and posttrans- 
lational folding is now clear. 

Considerable controversy continues regarding which 
chaperones are involved in interactions with nascent 
polypeptide chains. The initial evidence for chaperoning 
came from studies on the assembly of immunoglobulin 
light and heavy chains and the involvement of the protein 
now known as BiP (an HSP70) (85, 151). hi a study with 
major implications for in vivo protein folding and assem- 
bly, Welch and co-workers (5) demonstrated that cytoso- 
lic forms of HSP70 bind cotranslationafiy to nascent 
polypeptide chains and to newly synthesized proteins in 
the normal (unstressed*) cell in an ATP-dependent man- 
ner. The association of cytosolic HSP70 with nascent 
polypeptide in translating ribosomes has subsequently 
been confirmed in a number of organisms (154). 

There have been several reports that a high-molecu- 



lar-weight complex of proteins including various chaper- 
ones is associated with nascent (or unfolded) polypeptide 
chains during chain elongation in vitro and in vivo. Early 
evidence was observed in the renaturation of firefly lucif- 
erase in cell-free translation systems (70, 97, 205). Chap- 
erone-stabilized lucif erase was associated with high-mo- 
lecular-weight complexes overlapping the distributions of 
HSP70, HSP90, and the chaperonin TRiC on gel filtration 
columns (160). Molecular chaperones that have been im- 
plicated include HSP70 (5, 86); HSP70 and HSP40 (123, 
154); HSP70, HSP40, and the TCP-1 ring complex chap- 
eronin (70); and HSP70 and HSP90 (46, 205). 

In a clever new approach, an antibody to puromycin 
was used to identify a population of truncated nascent 
polypeptides that were then probed by immunoprecipita- 
tion and chemical cross-linking with several antibodies 
that recognize the cytosolic chaperones HSP70, CCT 
(TRiC), HSP40, p48 (Hip), and HSP90, as a means of 
identifying chaperones bound to the nascent chains (46). 
The results showed that HSP70 is the predominant chap- 
erone bound to nascent polypeptides. The interaction 
between HSP70 and nascent polypeptides is apparently 
dynamic under physiological conditions but can be stabi- 
lized by depletion of ATP or by chemical cross-linking. 
Interestingly, the cytosolic chaperonin CCT (TRiC) was 
found to bind primarily to full-length, newly synthesized 
acta and tubulin. Other studies have also implicated the 
TCP-1 ring complex in the synthesis and assembly of 
tubulin and acta (69, 215, 264). 

This investigation also demonstrated that nascent 
polypeptides have a strong propensity to bind to many 
proteins nonspecifically in cell lysates. It is likely that this 
nonspecific binding is responsible for the reports of ad- 
ditional components in contact with nascent polypeptides 
(46). 

Several studies provide support for cotranslational 
interactions of molecular chaperones with nascent 
polypeptide chains, especially HSP70 and perhaps HSP40. 
The interaction of DnaJ with nascent ribosome-bound 
polypeptide chains as short as 55 residues was reported 
using firefly lucif erase and chloramphenicol acetyltrans- 
f erase in cross-linking experiments (97). These investiga- 
tions showed that both folding and subsequent mitochon- 
drial translocation required DnaK, DnaJ, and GrpE and 
led to the proposal that DnaJ protects nascent polypep- 
tide chains from aggregation and, in cooperation with 
HSP70, controls their productive folding once a complete 
polypeptide or a polypeptide domain has been synthe- 
sized Both HSP70 and HSP40 were shown to be associ- 
ated with nascent polypeptide chains in translating ribo- 
somes, whereas GroEL, although transiently associated 
with newly synthesized proteins, was absent from the 
ribosomes, suggesting that HSP70 and HSP40 play an 
early role in protein folding, whereas GroEL acts at a later 
stage (70, 72, 173)- 
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Investigations using fluorescent-labeled rhodanese 
(by the cotranslational incorporation of a coumaxin deriv- 
ative at the NH 2 terminus of the nascent protein) demon- 
strated the accumulation of full-length but enzymatically 
inactive polypeptides on the ribosomes. These polypep- 
tides could be activated and released by subsequent in- 
cubation with the chaperones DnaJ, DnaK, GrpE, GroEL, 
GroES, and ATP and release factor. Changes in fluores- 
cence indicated that DnaJ bound to the nascent protein 
and appeared to be essential for folding of ribosome- 
bound rhodanese into the native conformation (87, 124, 
126). 

Further support that folding of nascent proteins can 
take place on the ribosome comes from studies on par- 
tially folded intermediate states of bacteriophage P22 tail- 
spike protein and the 0-subunit of tryptophan synthase, 
which can be detected while still bound to ribosomes 
using monoclonal antibodies to the intermediates. The 
rapid appearance of the intermediates suggests that the 
nascent chains start folding during their elongation on the 
ribosomes. The newly synthesized incomplete chains 
were shown to interact with DnaK but not GroEL while 
still bound to the ribosome (235). 

There has been considerable discussion as to 
whether GroEL interacts with newly synthesized proteins 
in a cotranslational or posttranslational manner. As noted 
above, several studies indicated that DnaK and DnaJ are 
involved at an early stage in the folding of newly synthe- 
sized protein and that GroEL acts at a later stage (72). In 
a recent investigation in which rhodanese was synthe- 
sized in both in bacterial and wheat germ translation 
extracts, only posttranslational stable complexes with 
GroEL were found (184). Further evidence consistent 
with the HSP70 chaperone machinery interacting with 
newly synthesized proteins before GroEL (or concur- 
rently) comes from investigations on the synthesis of 
chloramphenicol acetyitransf erase in a system genetically 
depleted of DnaK and DnaJ. Most of the chloramphenicol 
acetyitransf erase tailed to assemble into active trimers 
and accumulated either in a complex with GroEL or as 
inactive monomer. The addition of DnaK and DnaJ to tiie 
system before the start of protein synthesis led to in- 
creased formation of native chloramphenicol acetyrtrans- 
f erase (244). Another investigation supporting a place for 
GroEL in the later stages of the folding of newly synthe- 
sized proteins made use of temperature-sensitive lethal 
mutations in the GroEL gene. After a shift to a nonper- 
missive temperature, the rate of general translation in the 
mutant cells was reduced, but a specific group of cyto- 
plasmic proteins tailed to fold to their native states (107). 
The much more limited specificity demonstrated for 
TCP-1 chaperonins, compared with GroEL, suggests sig- 
nificantly different roles for these two classes of chaper- 
onins in the biosynthesis of proteins. It is likely that the 



functional differences reflect underlying structural differ- 
ences. 

Bukau and co-workers (16) have recently suggested 
that during the folding of newly synthesized proteins, 
DnaK and GroEL do not act in sequence, but rather the 
two chaperone systems form a "lateral network of coop- 
erating proteins.* There are data to support both this and 
the sequential models, so the question remains unre- 
solved at present Another source of controversy relates 
to the question of how many newly synthesized proteins 
require the assistance of HSP60 (chaperonins) in folding. 
Lorimer has calculated that for E. coli there is only suf- 
ficient GroEL to assist ~5% of newly translated proteins 
under normal conditions (142). It is therefore likely that 
most newly synthesized proteins in E. coli fold without 
the assistance of GroEL, and this implies that most pro- 
teins fold fast enough that sequestration on DnaK to 
minimize the concentration of nonchaperone-bound pro- 
tein suffices to prevent aggregation. 

Thus, whereas the overall outline of the process of 
chaperone-mediated folding of newly synthesized pro- 
teins is clear, the details are as yet incompletely resolved 
A nascent polypeptide will interact with HSP70 and pos- 
sibly other chaperones (probably HSP40) as it emerges 
from the ribosome. The lifetime of HSP70 complexes with 
substrate proteins under in vivo conditions is not well 
established but is likely to be comparable to the time for 
folding of many newly synthesized proteins. Dissociation 
of the newly synthesized chain from HSP70 after release 
of the nascent chain from the ribosome sets up a kinetic 
competition between rebinding to HSP70, binding to 
HSP60, spontaneous folding, aggregation, or possible 
even proteolysis (Fig. 3). 

It has also been reported that there may be significant 
differences between folding in prokaryotes and eu- 
karyotes (155). In a eukaryotic translation system, two- 
domain engineered polypeptides were observed to fold by 
sequential and cotranslational folding of their domains. 
However, in E. coli, folding of the same proteins was 
found to be posttranslational and to lead to intramolecu- 
lar misfolding of the concurrently folding domains (155). 
In addition, differences between the in vitro and in vivo 
nature of the interactions of chaperones with actin during 
refolding from denaturant have been reported (68). 

A. Fol d in g in the Endoplasmic Reticulum 

The ER is a key compartment in cells that are spe- 
cialized for protein export and contains many chaperones 
that are essential for the production of functional proteins 
for export (250). Folding begins with the insertion of a 
preprotein into the lumen of the ER and can occur either 
posttranslationally, in which case the preprotein is com- 
pletely synthesized on cytosolic ribosomes before being 
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translocated, or cotranslationally, in which case mem- 
brane-associated ribosomes direct the nascent polypep- 
tide chain into the ER concomitant with polypeptide elon- 
gation (14), The ER has excellent quality control 
mechanisms (involving chaperones) that recognize and 
selectively retain misf olded proteins, which are then ei- 
ther degraded or refolded (30, 149)- The concentration of 
the ER HSP70, BiP, is increased by elevated levels of 
misf olded proteins in the ER. How the levels of misf olded 
molecules are monitored and how this information is used 
to regulate the synthesis of BiP are still poorly under- 
stood likewise, the mechanisms by which oxidizing po- 
tential of the ER environment is regulated, and the mis- 
folded proteins are degraded, are also unknown. 

Although some of the major chaperones involved in 
protein folding in the ER are well studied, e.g., BiP and 
PDI, it is apparent that more have yet to be characterized 
For example, several calcium-dependent putative chaper- 
ones have recently been identified using affinity chroma- 
tography with denatured-protein columns and elution 
with ATP (159). These proteins were identified as BiP 
(grp78), HSP90 (grp94), calreticulin, a novel 46-kDa pro- 
tein that binds azido-ATP, as well as three memb ers of the 
thioredoxin superfamily: PDI, ERp72, and a previously 
reported 50-kDa protein (p50). Because the release of 
HSP90, PDI, ERp72, calreticulin, and pBO was stimulated 
by Ca 2+ , these proteins appear to function as Ca 2+ -depen- 
dent chaperones (159). 

Evidence is accumulating that the ER HSP70 chaper- 
one machinery is similar to that in the cytosol and bacte- 
ria, in that at least two DnaJ homologs have been found in 
the ER. For example, a yeast DnaJ homolog, Sqjlp, is 
located in the lumen of the ER where it can interact with 
Kar2p (the HSP70 of the yeast ER) via the conserved J 
domain (198). Undoubtedly, chaperone-mediated folding 
in the lumen of the ER is complex, as revealed by the 
observation that the interaction of BiP with immunoglob- 
ulin light chains during folding suggests that light chains 
undergo both BiP-dependent and BiP-independent folding 
steps and that BiP must release the light chains before 
disulfide bond formation can occur in them (94). 

B. Mitochondrial Import/Folding 

Molecular chaperones play a critical role in targeting 
proteins to the mitochondria and the subsequent folding 
of the imported protein. In support of the endosymbiont 
theory on the origin of mitochondria, the chaperones of 
the mitochondria show a high degree of similarity to 
bacterial molecular chaperones, including a GrpE ho- 
molog (mGrpE) (193). The mitochondrial HSP70 
(mHSP70) mediates protein transport across the inner 
membrane and protein folding in the matrix. These two 
reactions are carried out by two different mHSP70 com- 



plexes. The ADP-bound form of mHSP70 favors formation 
of a complex on the inner membrane; this "import com- 
plex" contains mHSP70, its membrane anchor Tlm44, and 
mGrpE (106), The ATP-bound form of mHSP70 favors 
formation of a complex in the matrix; this "folding com- 
plex* contains mHSP70, the mitochondrial DnaJ homolog 
Mdjl, and mGrpE. A more detailed discussion of the role 
of chaperones in mitochondrial import and folding can be 
found in recent reviews (106, 156, 193). 

V. MECHANISMS OF CHAPERONE FUNCTION 

Considerable effort has been expended over the past 
few years to understand the mechanistic details of chap- 
erone function. Great progress has been made, although 
considerable further study is necessary. The two best 
understood systems are those of HSP70 and GroEL. Even 
with these, the complexity of the systems, especially due 
to the interactions with cochaperones and other cofac- 
tors, has often led to apparently conflicting hypotheses. 
An additional source of potential discrepancies in behav- 
ior of the chaperones results from the effects of low 
concentrations of critical contaminants; for example, it 
has recently been shown that samples of HSP70 and 
HSP90 are often contaminated with low levels of DnaJ or 
HSP40, which may profoundly affect the experimental 
observations (204). 

It is convenient to consider the mechanism of action 
of both HSP70 and GroEL in terms of their reaction 
cycles. Both of these chaperones require cochaperones 
for their full function, GroES in the case of GroEL, and 
HSP40 (or DnaJ) in the case of HSP70. Several theoretical 
models have been proposed to account for the effects of 
chaperonins on protein folding (25, 207, 232). 

A. HSP70 Reaction Cycle 

Several models have been proposed for the reaction 
cycle of HSP70 (4, 16, 74, 90, 146, 147, 166, 174, 195, 221). 
The DnaE cycle has been the most studied and is consid- 
ered here. The reaction cycles for other HSP70 appear to 
be similar, with the exception that the cofactor GrpE will 
only be present in bacteria and mitochondria (273). 

Although the general features of the HSP70 reaction 
cycle are established, there is considerable discussion 
about the details. Many observations indicate that the 
maximal functional effect of HSP70 requires the presence 
of DnaJ (or its homologs) (and GrpE in the case of 
prokaryotes and mitochondria) (73, 102, 136, 203, 217, 
221, 249, 258, 274). The reports that DnaJ or HSP40 may 
bind at least some unfolded substrates are another source 
of confusion. It is now well established that GrpE and its 
homologs are nucleotide exchange factors and stimulate 
the ATPase cycle of DnaK or mHSP70 by increasing the 
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rate of ADP release (39, 221) and that DnaJ and its ho- 
mologs function to increase the rate of hydrolysis of 
HSP70-bound ATP (146, 221). Several studies have sug- 
gested that the action of DnaJ and GrpE with DnaK 
requires substoichiometric levels of the two cofactors 
(174). This is also consistent with the physiological molar 
ratios, in which DnaK is in large excess. 

It has been shown that HSP70 discriminates between 
folded and unfolded proteins, normally binding only the 
latter (168). In fact, it is likely that HSP70 can distinguish 
between relatively unfolded intermediates and strongly 
nativelike intermediates and binds only the former. The 
fact that HSP70 binds to certain proteins in their native 
state, e.g., clathrin, is assumed to arise from the presence 
of accessible, unfolded loops. For a given unfolded sub- 
strate protein, there will be several potential HSP70 bind- 
ing sites along the polypeptide chain, of different affinity 
for the chaperones (192). Both the conformational state 
of the substrate protein bound to HSP70 and the confor- 
mation of the substrate protein on ATP-mduced release 
have been shown to be substantially unfolded (167). 

The nature of the bound nucleotide affects the con- 
formation of the chaperone and particularly its affinity for 
substrate protein. Thus complexes with ATP have low 
affinity for substrate and those with bound ADP have high 
affinity (166, 167, 174). The high affinity of HSP70 for 
nucleotides means that these chaperones will be found as 
binary complexes with ATP and ADP in the cell Although 
the ATP complex binds substrate proteins/peptides much 
more rapidly than the ADP complex (146, 199, 224), the 
resulting ternary complex, HSP70-ATP-substrate, also re- 
leases the substrate protein very rapidly, and thus no 
productive complexes with unfolded substrate result 

(166) . In contrast, the HSP70-ADP complex, although 
binding substrate protein at a slower rate, forms a rela- 
tively stable ternary complex, HSP70-ADP-substrate 

(167) . Hie formation of small amounts of substrate com- 
plex when HSP70-ATP and substrate protein are mixed 
arises from ATP hydrolysis occurring during the reaction 
(stimulated by the presence of the substrate protein). 
Thus the formation of relatively long-lived complexes 
between unfolded proteins and HSP70 requires the pres- 
ence of the HSP70-ADP-eubstrate complex. Has explains, 
at least in part, the need for DnaJ and its homologs, since 
DnaJ significantly stimulates the rate of hydrolysis of ATP 
bound by HSP70, thus leading to formation of HSP70-ADP 
(18, 146). 

The release of the substrate protein from the HSP70- 
ADP-substrate complex is triggered by the binding of 
ATP, which induces a conformational change in the pep- 
tide-binding domain (17, 84, 137, 165, 166, 227). On the 
basis of the crystallographic structure of the peptide- 
binding domain, the conformational change presumably 
involves the raising of the flap or latch, which is hypoth- 
esized to help maintain the substrate peptide bound (272). 



The cycle is completed by rebinding of another substrate 
protein molecule to the HSP70-ATP complex, or the hy- 
drolysis of the ATP, leading to formation of DnaK-ADP 
and another conformational change. That substrate pro- 
tein dissociation precedes ATP hydrolysis was demon- 
strated by comparison of the corresponding rates, the rate 
for ATP hydrolysis b eing significantly slower than that for 
substrate dissociation (166). 

There appear to be several potential pathways for 
substrate proteins to enter the DnaK reaction cycle: via 
binding to DnaK-ATP, to DnaK-ATP-DnaJ, to DnaJ (which 
then binds to DnaK-ATP), to DnaK-ADP, and possibly to 
DnaK-ADP-DnaJ. The concentrations of the two ternary 
complexes are expected to be quite low so these are 
probably not major entry points. The same goes for DnaK- 
ADP under normal (nonstress) conditions when the levels 
of DnaK-ATP greatly exceed those of DnaK-ADP. The 
majority of the data suggest that the DnaK-ATP complex 
will normally be the main portal for entry to the cycle. 

Most of the proposed reaction cycles of HSP70 fall 
into two broad classes: 1) those which propose that ft is 
only DnaK (HSP70) with bound ATP which interacts with 
the unfolded substrate, and that the interaction of this 
ternary complex with DnaJ (HSP40) leads to rapid ATP 
hydrolysis (146), and 2) those which postulate that DnaJ 
first interacts with an unfolded (nascent) polypeptide, 
targeting it for binding to DnaK (74, 90, 221). Although 
there have been several reports that DnaJ (or HSP40) 
binds to some unfolded proteins (70, 95, 125, 126, 130, 203, 
221), unambiguous evidence that DnaJ or its homologs 
will bind to unfolded proteins in general is currently 
lacking (240). 

hi the absence of the cochaperones, substrate pro- 
tein will cycle on and off the ATP complex and accumu- 
late only in the ADP complex. Although there are conflict- 
ing reports regarding the rate-limiting step in the intrinsic 
HSP70 ATPase activity, the evidence is strongly in favor 
of rate-limiting cleavage of the yphosphate of ATP, both 
in the absence and presence of DnaJ and substrate pro- 
tein (115, 146, 147, 227). Both polypeptide substrates and 
DnaJ homologs stimulate the ATPase activity of HSP70 in 
E. coli, yeast, and human cytosol (147, 273). In the case of 
the yeast HSP70, Ssal, the DnaJ homolog Ydjl also accel- 
erated release of ATP from Ssal (273), suggesting a pos- 
sible explanation for the lack of a GrpE homolog in 
eukaryotic cytosoL 

Thus the major pathway in the DnaK reaction cycle is 
likely to be the following (Fig. 4A). I) DnaK-ATP binds the 
unfolded substrate protein; the resulting complex may 
dissociate or bind DnaJ. 2) The latter complex will un- 
dergo rapid DnaJ-stimulated hydrolysis of the ATP to 
yield a "stable" DnaK-ADP-substrate protein complex 
(due to the conformational change induced by the 
ATP->ADP transition), which may or may not also con- 
tain the DnaJ. 3) The ADP dissociates, catalyzed by GrpE, 
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and is replaced by ATP. 4) This induces a conformational 
change to the low-affinity form which results in dissocia- 
tion of the substrate protein, leaving a DnaK-ATP com- 
plex. 5) Hie latter can then either restart the cycle by 
binding a substrate protein, or it can undergo ATP hydro- 
lysis to yield a DnaK-ADP complex. This would have to 
dissociate the ADP and rebind an ATP before entering the 
productive cycle again. The rates for several of the key 
steps in the DnaK cycle have been reported (4, 84, 117, 
163, 174, 224). Because of the complexity of the system, 
the measured rates will be very sensitive to the concen- 
trations of all the species involved, as well as the temper- 
ature and pH. 

Hie alternative class of models in which DnaJ (or 
HSP40) acts as the initial chaperone will involve 2) the 
unfolded substrate protein binding to DnaJ, which win 
then 2) interact with DnaK-ATP, to form a transient 
HSP70-HSP40-U-ATP complex. This rapidly 3) undergoes 
hydrolysis of its ATP, resulting in the formation of a stable 
HSP70-HSP40-U-ADP complex. It is likely that HSP40 dis- 
sociates rapidly from such a complex. Displacement of 
ADP by ATP (catalyzed by GrpE in bacteria and mito- 
chondria) 4) triggers the release of substrate protein, thus 
completing the reaction cycle (Pig. 4E). 

Some of the newly synthesized proteins released by 
the HSP70 will fold spontaneously to the native state at a 
sufficiently fast rate that they neither aggregate nor bind 



to another chaperone molecule (either HSP70 or chapero- 
nin) before they are fully folded. However, for some pro- 
teins, further interaction with a chaperonin, such as 
GroEL, is apparently required for complete folding (90, 
96). 

B. GroEL Reaction Cycle 

The GroEL cycle is by far the most studied and best 
understood chaperonin reaction cycle, yet there are still 
outstanding questions. A comprehensive review has been 
published recently (53). For GroEL, the folding reaction is 
driven by cycles of binding and release of the cochaper- 
one GroES, which alternate with binding and release of 
the normative protein substrate (62, 234) . These cycles are 
driven by ATP binding and hydrolysis that control the 
conformation of the chaperonin and its affinity for nucle- 
otides and the cochaperonin GroES. There are three mar 
jor functional states: one in which the unfolded substrate 
is bound tightly, another in which the substrate protein is 
trapped in the cavity capped by GroES but in which 
folding can proceed because the substrate protein is not 
bound to the walls of the cavity, and a final state in which 
the substrate protein is "ejected" regardless of whether it 
is folded or not Partially folded protein will rebind to the 
chaperonin, continuing the cycle until folding is complete 
(145). A distinction has been made between released 
normative conformations that are committed to folding 
and those that are not It is assumed that the isolation of 
a partially folded intermediate in the GroES-capped, rel- 
atively polar cavity will lead to significant folding occur- 
ring, without competition from aggregation. Mutant chap- 
eronins that are able to trap (bind but not release) 
substrate protein have proven very useful in such inves- 
tigations (21, 52, 256). 

Although both symmetric and asymmetric complexes 
of GroEL with GroES have been observed (211, 234, 237), 
only the latter are believed to be physiologically func- 
tional (194, 233) (although the existence of transient sym- 
metric complexes cannot be ruled out). In the asymmetric 
complexes, the GroEL ring with GroES attached is known 
as the cis-ring, the opposing (distal) ring is the trans-ring. 
The recently determined structure of the GroEL-GroES- 
(ADP) 7 complex revealed that the large rigid-block move- 
ments of the intermediate and apical domains in the cis~ 
ring allowed bound GroES to stabilize a folding chamber 
with ADP confined to the cis-ring (26, 188, 263). The 
conformational changes in the apical domains doubled 
the volume of the central cavity and resulted in burial of 
the hydrophobic peptide-binding residues at the interface 
with GroES and between the GroEL subunits. These 
structural changes result in the enlarged central cavity 
having a polar surface that favors protein folding (26, 
263). The conformational changes induced in GroEL upon 
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binding of ATP have been observed by several techniques 
including electron microscopy imaging, X-ray crystallog- 
raphy, and fluorescence labeling (26, 140, 237, 263). In 
addition, it has been shown that binding of nucleotide to 
one GroEL ring is strongly favored by GroES binding to 
the other ring (211). The nucleotides bind to a site near 
the top of Hie equatorial domain facing the cavity (9)* 
Under physiological concentrations of chaperonins 
(equimolar GroEL and GroES) and nucleotides, the pre- 
dominant species is the asymmetric GroEL-GroES com- 
plex (20). 

A recent model for the GroEL reaction cycle is shown 
in figure 5. It is generally assumed that the asymmetric 
GroEL-GroES complex is the state that binds substrate 
protein (211). This species has ADP bound in the ring that 
is capped by GroES, The substrate protein thus binds to 
the hydrophobic cavity of the distal ring (20, 53, 145, 251). 
This trans-complex then converts to the cis-agymmetric 
complex in which GroES caps the cavity containing the 
substrate protein. This intermediate may arise either by a 
transient symmetric complex with two GroES lids, or by 
a complex in which the trans-GroES dissociates first 
Binding of ATP in the cfc-ring leads to the major confor- 
mational changes, especially in the apical domain leading 
to an increase in the size of the cavity and conversion of 
its surface to a more polar environment This leads to 
dissociation of the substrate protein from its hydrophobic 
interactions with the lining of the cavity, favoring the 
folding reaction. Simultaneously, hydrolysis of the ATP in 
the trans-ring leads to the release of GroES and the 
opportunity for the substrate protein to exit the cavity. If 
the released substrate protein has not reached the native 
state, it may rebind for another cycle (53, 55). 

Interactions between the two back-to-back rings in 



GroEL result in the allosteric regulation of ATP hydroly- 
sis, binding, and release of folding substrates and the 
cochaperonin GroES. Allosterism in ATP hydrolysis can 
be described by a model in which each ring of GroEL is in 
equilibrium between a low-affinity (T) and high-affinity 
(R) state for ATP, and in which the GroEL double ring is 
in equilibrium between three states: IT, TR, and RR 
Electron microscopy (26, 188) images of all three alloste- 
ric states, IT, TR, and RR, have been obtained for various 
complexes (26). Unfolded substrate proteins bind prefer- 
entially to the T state and stimulate the ATPase activity of 
GroEL by both a direct effect on GroEL and a shift in the 
equilibrium from the RR state toward the more active TR 
state (266). GroES promotes the T to R transition of the 
ring distal to GroES in the GroEL-GroES complex. Owing 
to the relatively low affinity of the R conformation for 
nonfolded proteins, this transition leads to release of 
protein substrates from £rans4ernary complexes of 
GroEL, GroES, and protein substrate. The role of this 
release mechanism may be to assist the folding of rela- 
tively large proteins that cannot form cis-ternary com- 
plexes and/or to facilitate degradation of damaged pro- 
teins that cannot fold (111, 266). GroEL undergoes a 
conformational change that is partly maintained after 
ATP hydrolysis, as long as ADP and P x are bound to the 
GroEL ring (140). 

There have been several investigations of the rates 
for individual steps in the GroEL reaction cycle that dem- 
onstrate the importance of nucleotide binding and hydro- 
lysis, and GroES binding, on the rate of substrate protein 
release (79, 91, 138, 139, 167, 182, 212, 234). Horwich and 
co-workers (21) have shown that under normal condi- 
tions the rate of hydrolysis of ATP in the ring trans to the 
bound GroES determines the rate of release of the GroES 
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and hence the rate of dissociation of the substrate pro- 
tein. This has been estimated to have a half-life of —15 s 
(21). Confirmation that this "timer" sets the length of time 
for which the folding substrate protein remains in the 
GroEL cavity comes from observations on the folding of 
mitochondrial malate dehydrogenase; trapping experi- 
ments show that its dwell time on the complex is only 20 s 

(182) . This is in good agreement with both the rate of ATP 
turnover and the dwell time of GroES on the complex but 
is much shorter than the time taken for the substrate to 
commit to the folded state. 

Evidence is accumulating to indicate that GroEL is 
able to unfold misfolded conformations (1, 158, 183, 213, 
232, 234, 268). The protection factors for the backbone 
amide protons of cyclophilin A bound to GroEL have been 
calculated from measurements of the rates of hydrogen/ 
deuterium exchange using NMR (158); in contrast to the 
native structure, similar protection factors were found 
throughout the sequence consistent with complete un- 
folding of the substrate protein. Clarke and co-workers 

(183) studied the GroELrfacflitated folding of mitochon- 
drial malate dehydrogenase and showed that the chapero- 
nin accelerated the dissociation of a misfolded interme- 
diate formed by reversible aggregation of an early 
partially folded intermediate, through a repeated binding 
and release cycle coupled to ATP hydrolysis. It is likely 
that the apparent "unfoldase" activity of GroEL actually 
arises from its preferential affinity for the unfolded con- 
formation (247). Thus, through mass action, misfolded 
intermediates will be unfolded and given a new chance to 
fold productively in the GroEL cavity. 

The key factors in the chaperonin cycle therefore are 
as follows: i) nonnative substrate protein binds to the 
frrms-ring of GroEL, in which ADP and GroES are bound 
in the "opposite" GroEL ring. Binding is facilitated by the 
hydrophobic surfaces of the apical domain lining the cav- 
ity in the GroEL ring. 2) Subsequent ATP binding to the 
cis-ring leads to release of the ADP and GroES, followed 
by 3) binding of ATP and GroES to the cis-ring results in 
the massive conformational change leading to the en- 
larged cavity. This conformational change triggers the 
release of the substrate protein from the surface of the 
apical domain and also "starts the clock. " 4) Hydrolysis of 
the ATP in the cis-ring weakens the interaction between 
GroES and the cis-ring, and binding of ATP in the trans- 
ring leads to the complete release of the GroES and 
substrate protein with a half-life of -15 s (194). 

VL CONCLUDING REMARKS 

Molecular chaperones recognize and bind to nascent 
polypeptide chains and partially folded intermediates of 
proteins, preventing their aggregation and misf olding. The 
folding of most newly synthesized proteins in the cell will 



involve interaction with one or more chaperones. The 
chaperones most generally implicated in protein folding 
are the HSP40 (DnaJ), HSP60 (GroEL), and HSP70 (DnaK) 
families. Recent investigations using a wide variety of 
techniques ranging from genetics to biophysics have be- 
gun to unravel the complexities of these chaperone ma- 
chines. At the heart of the general protein folding machin- 
ery of the cell are the reaction cycles of HSP60, HSP70, 
and their cochaperones. For both these chaperone sys- 
tems, the binding of ATP triggers a critical conformational 
change ultimately leading to release of the bound sub- 
strate protein. Although both chaperone systems mini- 
mize aggregation of newly synthesized proteins, the 
HSP60 chaperones also facilitate the actual folding pro- 
cess by providing a secluded environment for individual 
folding molecules and may also promote the unfolding 
and refolding of misfolded intermediates. Different cellu- 
lar locations, with their different roles in the production 
of new proteins, have specific chaperone systems tailored 
to the demands of the specific location (e.g., ER, mito- 
chondria) . Because of the critical nature of chaperones in 
maintaining orderly functioning of the cell, substantial 
redundancy is found in that multiple versions of chaper- 
ones are usually present For selected proteins, additional 
specific chaperones are required for their folding and 
assembly. Although we now have what appears to be a 
good picture of the general outline of in vivo chaperone- 
mediated protein folding, it is clear that there are still a 
very large number of unanswered questions, especially 
regarding the molecular details. 
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The workshop was held at St Catherine's College, 
Oxford, from March 25-28, 1998, and attracted parti- 
cipants from 32 nations. Protein folding is one of the 
most important processes in biology since it adds 
functional flesh to the bare bones of genes, but it has 
traditionally been studied by people separated both 
intellectually and physically because they are training 
in different disciplines. The aim of the meeting was 
to bring together chemists and structural biologists 
studying how pure, denatured proteins refold spon- 
taneously in the test tube, with biochemists and cell 
biologists who are concerned with how proteins fold 
inside living cells and medical scientists interested in 
the diseases that result when this process goes wrong. 
In this report we concentrate on general concepts and 
themes rather than on detailing every contribution. 



Many studies have established that the vast majority 
of denatured protein chains are capable of refolding 
spontaneously to the correctly folded conformation in 
the absence of either other rnacromolecules or energy 
expenditure. Chris Dobson (Oxford, UK) smrrmarized the 
increasingly sophisticated physical techniques used to 
study protein refolding, and stressed the 'new view' of 
this process as athree-drmensional, downhill energy search 
by a vast array of different initial conformations that 
converge by different routes on the unique functional 
structure. He introduced the tact that such techniques are 
now becoming applicable to study folding in cell-free 
translation extracts which are much closer to the intracellu- 
lar environment than are pure proteins refolding from the 
denatured state. For example, it is now possible to obtain 
mass spectra from intact ribosomes and to characterize 
particular protein components from the spectrum 

There are several possible fates of newly synthesized 
p ro t ein chains inside cells. The major distinction between 
these rates is whether the chains succeed in folding 
correctly, or whether the chains aggregate. Aggregation 
has commonly been regarded as a nuisance which affects 
in vitro protein refolding studies; it is now apparent that 
aggregation is also a problem for cells. In the intracellular 
environment, the competition between folding, aggregation 
and degradation determines whether a polypeptide chain 
can achieve its functional state with the efficiency required 
for successful cell growth, or whether it aggregates into 
a state that causes cellular damage and even death. 



John Ellis (Warwick, UK) reviewed evidence that 
aggregation is a specific process, which may be amplified 
by the high concentration of identical nascent chains 
emerging from polysomes, and by the very large increases 
in association constants produced by the crowding effect of 
the high concentration of rnacromolecules in the cytoplasm 
(340 mg/ml in Escherichia co/i), an effect yet to be 
extensively studied on protein refolding in vitro. Combat- 
ing aggregation is one of the major roles of molecular 
chaperones, of which there are at least 20 structurally 
distinct families. It is important to appreciate that protein 
folding occurs in several different intracellular compart- 
ments, especially in eukaryotic cells, and that the 
chaperone complement differs between these compart- 
ments. Thus, proteins coevolve with particular chaperones, 
and for meaningful in vitro experiments it is advisable to 
choose naturally occurring protein-chaperone combin- 
ations. A major theme of this workshop was the discussion 
of the best conceptual and methodological approaches for 
determining the precise basis of how cells contrive to 
optimize correct protein folding and reduce aggregation. 



How do denatured proteins refold in the 
test tube? 

It has been evident for many years that the sequence of a 
protein defines its three-dimensional fold. The question 
of how an unstructured (random coil) polypeptide can 
rapidly and efficiently find its ap prop r iate fold from the 
countless alternatives is, however, a problem that has 
perplexed the scientific community for many years. Con- 
siderable progress in understanding this remarkable pro- 
cess has been made recently through a combination of 
theoretical and experimental advances. 

A particularly important theoretical strategy has been 
to simulate refolding by using 'lattice models' for proteins 
in which residues are represented as points on a three- 
dimensional lattice that interact with one another according 
to defined potential functions. The idea is to devise models 
simp le enough for extensive calculations to be carried 
out to simulate refolding, yet sufficiently complex to 
encapsulate key features of real proteins. Martin Karplus 
(Cambridge, MA) described the results of simulations 
using such models. 

In order to fold successfully, a polypeptide chain must 
collapse, a process favoured by the burial of hydrophobic 
sidechains, while forming key contacts between residues 
which ensure that the native fold is formed efficiently. 
The simulations suggest that this process can occur for 
sequences where the formation of native-like interactions 
stabilizes the folding chain, and where stable misfolded 
states, which can act as kinetic traps, are avoided. As 
well as providing insights into the folding process, such 
simulations allow the results of experimental studies to 
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be interpreted more folly and pennit the rational design 
of new experimental strategies; the experiments in turn 
can be used to test and improve the simulations. 

A variety of experimental techniques has been 
developed to study refolding. As well as kinetic experi- 
ments, reviewed by Christopher Dob son, a complementary 
approach is to adjust the solution conditions to generate 
stable analogues of species likely to be important in the 
kinetic refolding process. NMR spectroscopy is particu- 
larly important in these studies because of its ability to 
provide structural and dynamical information at the level of 
individual residues. Peter Wright (La Jolla, CA) described 
studies of myoglobin where a variety of partially folded 
states can be stabilized and have been characterized in 
detail These experiments have been able to map the 
development of stable native-like secondary structure, 
and the reduction in conformational flexibility as the 
compactness of the protein increases. Further insights into 
these issues come from molecular dynamics simulations 
of partially folded states of proteins; Lorna Smith (Oxford, 
UK) described the results of such approaches with the 
proteins lysozyme and o-lactalbumin. An important con- 
clusion of mis work mat correlates well with the experi- 
mental data is that the overall fold of a protein can form 
prior to the generation of specific close-packing of residues 
that is characteristic of the native protein. 

Determining the relationship between sequence and 
structure is a key aspect of understanding folding, but it 
is also crucial for the design of novel sequences with 
specific properties. Luis Serrano (Heidelberg, Germany) 
described an example of a de now-designed triple-stranded 
fj-sheet, composed of 16 residues. Sheena Radford (Leeds, 
UK) described studies using biophysical techniques of the 
refolding of proteins with different folds, e.g. proteins that 
are either largely helical or largely sheet It is now possible 
to begin to address the issue of the way that evolution 
has selected a limited, although still large, number of 
possible folds for polypeptide chains; whether this selec- 
tion is for ease of folding rather man for stability or 
functional value is not clear. Oleg Ptitsyn (Bethesda, MD) 
suggested that key residues in the globin and cytochrome 
sequences may be conserved in evolution to ensure mat 
rapid folding occurs to a specific structure. These ideas 
relate closely to those discussed above in terms of simul- 
ations, and have also emerged from the elegant protein 
engineering experiments of Alan Fersht 

In studies of protein refolding, a number of character- 
istics that result in slow steps and potential misfolding 
have been reco gnize d Prominent among these is the need 
for some proteins to form the correct isomer of peptide 
bonds involving proline, and the need to form the correct 
difmlfiHe bonds between cysteine residues. Such problems 
arise for protein folding in cells, and enzymes exist mat 
catalyse such steps. Robert Freedman (Canterbury, UK) 
discussed one of the best known such enzymes, protein 
disulfide isomerase; this enzyme allows the exchange of 
disulfide bonds among folding chains until the lowest 
energy state is reached, a feature reminiscent of the earlier 
steps in folding described above. This topic formed the 
introduction to sessions concerned with protein folding 
inside cells. 



How do proteins fold inside cells? 

As well as enzymes that isomerize covalenl bonds in 
protein chains, cells contain a variety of molecular 
chaperones that control and assist the folding process. 

Previous work suggests that two types of chaperone act 
sequentially on newly synthesized polypeptides in both 
the cytoplasm of prokaryotic cells and in the cytosol 
and mitochondria of eukaryotic cells. Small chaperones 
(<100 kDa), such as hsp70 (DnaK) and hsp40 (DnaJ), 
bind to hydrophobic regions on nascent chains to prevent 
aggregation and premature folding as elongation continues, 
while large chaperones (>800 kDa), such as GroEL, bind 
complete, partially folded chains individually in a central 
cage, where folding proceeds further until the danger of 
aggregation with similar chains has passed. Some aspects 
of these views were confirmed and extended, while others 
were challenged. 

Elizabeth Craig (Madison, Wp reported mat of the 14 
hsp70-like proteins in yeast, it is the two cytosolic SSB 
proteins, but not the four cytosolic SSA proteins, that 
bind to bom nascent chains and ribosomes. Binding is 
independent of ATP and occurs even to chains as short as 
70 residues, 30-40 of which are buried in the ribosome. 
There are least twice as many SSB protein molecules as 
ribosomes in yeast, so in principle every nascent chain 
could have one SSB attached, but this has not yet been 
established. On the other hand, Bernd Bukau (Freiburg, 
Germany) was unable to demonstrate the binding of DnaK 
or DnaJ to nascent chains in E.coli, but presented genetic 
evidence that a major role of these chaperones in this 
organism is to assist the refolding of proteins unfolded by 
heat stress. Other chaperones such as hsp90 may bind to 
at least some types of newly synthesized chain. Johannes 
Buchner (Regensburg, Germany) reported that hsp90 has 
two distinct chaperone sites; binding by the N-terminal 
fragment is ATP -dependent and prefers unstructured pep- 
tides, while binding by the (^terminal fragment is ATP- 
independent and prefers partially folded polypeptides. 

There is evidence that the GroEL of E. coli binds in vivo 
to only -10-15% of all the newly synthesized cytoplasmic 
chains under normal growth conditions. Arthur Horwich 
(New Haven, CI) and Ulrich Hard (Martinsried, Germany) 
independently reported the identification of some of the 
natural substrates for this chaperone under such conditions; 
these include GroEL ftselfj the three elongation factors, 
the a chain of RNA polymerase, E3 from pyruvate 
dehydrogenase and the P subunit of the F t ATPase. Haiti 
reviewed his folding shift hypothesis that proposes an 
evolutionary shift from a predominantly post-translational 
type of protein folding in prokaryotes to a predominantly 
cotranslational type of protein folding in eukaryotes. Such 
a shift could provide the basis for the appearance in 
eukaryotes of large modular proteins via gene fusion 
events. In support of mis view, Hard reported that the 
expression in yeast of a mutant form of GroEL that binds 
partially folded chains but cannot release them does not 
affect the growth rate. This observation is consistent 
with the rapid co-translational folding of most newly 
synthesized chains that are released from the eukaryotic 
ribosome in a state not recognized by GroEL. In contrast, 
the expression of the mutant GroEL in E.coli reduces the 
growth rate, presumably because ~50% of the newly 
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synthesized but only partially folded chains bind irrevers- 
ibly to the mutant GroEL. Boyd Hardesty (Austin, TX) 
used cell-tree translation extracts to show that for newly 
synthesized rhodanese to fold correctly DnaJ, DnaK + 
GrpE and then GroEL/ES, must be added in mat order, 
confirming the view that the small chaperones act before 
the large chaperones. He also presented interesting new 
data suggesting that the elongation factors Tu and Is may 
also act as chaperones since they assist the refolding of 
denatured rhodanese, provided that GTP is present 

Both Horwich and Haiti support the folding cage model 
for GroEL action, and Hays Rye (New Haven, CT) 
presented additional elegant fluorescence energy transfer 
data in favour of this model, but this view was challenged 
by Alan Fersht (Cambridge, UK) on the grounds that an 
apical fragment of GroEL (residues 193-335) comple- 
ments a temperature-sensitive mutant of E.coli at 43 °C 
and enhances the activity of co-expressed GroEL in lethal 
GroEL knockouts. Whether this complementation requires 
GroES, the other component required for the cage to 
function, is not known, and the apical fragment is unable 
to act like the wild-type GroEL as the only source of 
GroEL in the cell at permissive temperature. Cell viability 
rather than growth rates were measured in this study, so 
the cage might be an efficiency-enhancing device essential 
for cells to compete in nature rather than an absolute 
requirement under all conditions. However, it should be 
noted that in this study the cells always contain at least 
some GroEL cages. 

Helen Saibil (London, UK) presented her latest 9 A 
cry oEM pictures of GroEL in action, and stated that she 
is now certain that the C-terrninus forms a barrier between 
the two rings; this was complemented by a report by 
Keith Willison (London, UK) of similar large ATP- 
induced domain movements in the GroEL equivalent in 
the eukaryotic cytosol, CCT. Willison also suggested that 
CCT functions as an ATP-loading machine for its main 
substrate, actin, rather than as a folding cage, since 
nucleotide-free actin denatures irreversibly at a high rate 
while actin peptides that bind to CCT are mostly from 
the surface of the folded molecule. 

Instead of folding in the cytosol, an important subset 
of proteins fold and are glycosylated after transport into 
the endoplasmic reticulum; this compartment lacks large 
chaperones of the GroEL type but contains calnexin and 
calreticulin that chaperone the folding of glycosylated 
proteins. Ari Hdenhis (Zurich, Switzerland) studied the 
effect of glucasidase inhibitors on the in vivo folding of 
a temperature-sensitive mutant of the VSV G protein and 
concluded that it is the glucose residues mat determine its 
binding to calnexin rather man protein-protein inter- 
actions. Ineke Braakman (Amsterdam, The Netherlands) 
reported that the gpl 60 envelope protein of HIV undergoes 
extensive but slow post-translational folding in the ER, 
the signal peptide being removed only after synthesis is 
complete. 

Walter Neupert (Munich, Germany) reviewed the evid- 
ence for the view mat unidirectional protein transport into 
yeast mitochondria requires mitochondrial hsp70 acting 
as a molecular ratchet; mis mechanism is proposed to 
result in the unfolding of the translocating protein on the 
cytosolic side of the outer mitochondrial envelope. He 
also reported the identification of two chaperones called 



TIM 10 and TIM 12 in the mterrmtochondrial membrane 
space that aid translocation, perhaps by functionally replac- 
ing hsp70 which is absent from this compartment It seems 
that the list of proteins acting as molecular chaperones is 
destined to grow still further. 

How is protein misfolding linked to disease? 

It is increasingly clear that protein folding is not only an 
essential feature of the conversion of genetic information 
into biological activity, but is also a key feature in the 
control and localization of this activity. This conclusion 
leads naturally to the idea that the failure of proteins to 
fold, or to fold into an incorrect structure, can be a cause 
of disease. Cystic fibrosis is an example of a genetic 
disease where a variant protein (CFTR) is unable to fold 
correctly to a stable state in the endoplasmic reticulum 
and fails to reach the plasma membrane, eventually being 
degraded. Philip Thomas (Dallas, TX) and John Riordan 
(Scottsdale, AZ) discussed the problem of the misfolding 
and incorrect trafficking of CFTR mutant proteins and 
their links with the molecular pathology of the disease. 
Interestingly, even the wild-type chains do not fold with 
hi gh efficiency; only -30% of wild-type chains survive 
the quality -control mechanisms of the endoplasmic reticu- 
lum, It is perhaps not surprising that a wide range of 
mutations in different regions of the CFTR protein result 
in significantly reduced levels of activity in sufferers of 
this condition. 

We have noted above mat one of the roles of molecular 
chaperones is to prevent the aggregation of partially folded 
proteins. The remaining talks at the Workshop focussed 
on issues of aggregation which, once ignored as a topic 
of serious study, is now elevated to almost cult status. 
Jonathan King (Cambridge, MA) described elegant studies 
showing that misfolded intermediates result in the forma- 
tion of inclusion bodies in the case of the trimeric phage 
F22 tail spike protein, a trimeric protein. Interestingly, 
there is evidence that completion of folding of the pro- 
trimer, both in vivo and in vitro, requires interchain 
disulfide bond formation, even although the native trimer 
has no such bonds. Anthony Fink (Santa Cruz, CA) 
showed how biophysical studies can characterize the 
structural properties of aggregated proteins, while Jean 
Baum (Piscataway, NJ) discussed remarkable real-time 
NMR experiments probing the molecular basis of misfold- 
ing of collagen mutants that cause osteogenesis imperfecta. 
Subsequent speakers concentrated on the aggregation of 
proteins to form amyloid fibrils and plaques. 

Amyloid formation is associated with some 20 sporadic, 
genetic or infectious diseases; remarkably these fibrils have 
similar morphologies, despite their origin from unrelated 
polypeptides. Mark Pepys (London, UK) reviewed this 
topic, pointing out that one of these diseases, Alzheimer's, 
was estimated to be the most expensive medical problem 
in the Western world. Byron Caughey (Hamilton, MT) 
discussed the spongiform encephalopathies, including 
BSE, scrapie, and CJD, which, of course, are currently of 
great concern. Max Perutz (Cambridge, UK) described 
fibrils in Huntington's disease which have many of the 
characteristics of amyloid. A key issue in such diseases 
is the mechanism of conversion of soluble proteins into 
insoluble aggregates. The meeting started with the idea 
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mat protein folding mechanisms are amenable to both 
theoretical analysis and investigation by biophysical 
methods; it concluded by discussing how aggregation 
could also be studied at the molecular level by similar 
approaches. 

A variety of approaches are being applied to this 
problem. Carol Robinson (Oxford, UK) described incisive 
experiments using time-of-flight mass spectrometry to 
probe the nature of amyloidogenic folding intermediates, 
while Valerie Daggett (Seattle, WA) described molecular 
dynamics simulations to probe the early steps in the 
structural conversion associated with these proteins. David 
Eisenberg (Los Angeles, CA) described crystaUographic 
studies of oligomeric proteins generated by domain 
swapping that could represent at least the initial events in 
the structural conversions of some proteins, while Perutz 
described a possible zipper mechanism. The possibility of 
a detailed molecular view of amyloid structure was raised 
by dramatic pictures of fibrils produced from an SID 
domain. These pictures were generated using cryoelectron 
microscopic image reconstruction techniques and resulted 
from a collaboration between the groups of Saibil and 
Dobson. 

Will all of this effort give rise to practical benefits in 
terms of therapeutic treatment? There is justification for 
some optimism in this area. Pepys discussed several 
different approaches, including suppression of the produc- 
tion of amyloid precursor, prevention of amyloid f ormati on 
and stimulation of amyloid degradation. Jeffery Kelly (La 
Jolla, CA) described strategies to develop drugs to treat 
amyloidosis resulting from mutations in the transthyretin 
gene. The idea here is to stabilize the tetrameric form of 
the protein ™ng analogues of its natural ligand, thyroxine. 
Caughey described peptides of the prion protein that 
inhibit the conversion of the full length protein to its 
amyloidogenic form, while Pepys outlined approaches to 
tackling amyloid diseases in general by inhibiting SAP, a 
protein which appears to stabilize the fibrils against 
degradation. Most encouragingly, Pepys reported mat 
SAP-minus mice show reduced amyloid fibril formation, 
and has identified a compound *R* that can strip SAP 
from the fibrils. These are indications that the long haul 
from 'theory to therapy' has begun. 
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The pressure-induced dissociation of the dinteric DNA 
binding domain of the E2 protein of human papilloma- 
virus (E2-DBD) is a reversible process with a of 5.6 x 
10~ 8 M at pH 5.5. The complete exposure of the intersub- 
unit tryptophans to water, together with the concentra- 
tion dependence of the pressure effect, is indicative of 
dissociation* Dissociation is accompanied by a decrease 
in volume of 76 ml/mol, which corresponds to an esti- 
mated increase in solvent-exposed area of 2775 A*. There 
is a decrease in fluorescence polarization of tryptophan 
overlapping the red shift of fluorescence emission, sup- 
porting the idea that dissociation of E2-DBD occurs in 
parallel with major changes in the tertiary structure. 
The dimer binds bis(8-anilinonaphthalene-l-Bulfonate) y 
and pressure reduces the binding by about 30%, in con- 
trast with the almost complete loss of dye binding in the 
urea-unfolded state. These results strongly suggest the 
persistence of substantial residual structure in the high 
pressure state. Further unfolding of the high pressure 
state was produced by low concentrations of urea, as 
evidenced by the complete loss of bis(8-anilinonaphtha- 
lene-l-sulf onate) binding with less than 1 m urea. Follow- 
ing pressure dissociation, a partially folded state is also 
apparent from the distribution of excited state lifetimes 
of tryptophan. The combined data show that the trypto- 
phans of the protein in the pressure-dissociated state 
are exposed long enough to undergo solvent relaxation, 
but the persistence of structur e is evident from the ob- 
served internal quenching, which is absent in the com- 
pletely unfolded state. The average rotational relax- 
ation time (derived from polarization and lifetime data) 
of the pressure-induced monomer is shorter than the 
urea-denatured state, suggesting that the species ob- 
tained under pressure are more compact than that un- 
folded by urea. 



The interaction of proteins with DNA constitutes the basis 
far the regulation of key biological functions such as gene 
expression, replication, and recombination. DNA-binding pro- 
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teins recognize specific stretches of DNA, and the molecular 
basis for the interactions is currently the focus of intensive 
research (1, 2). The domains of proteins that interact with DNA 
are hi ghly variable in folding topology, and thus they can 
accommodate a large number of functions for the different 
complexes in both eukaryotic and prokaryotic systems (1, 3). 
One characteristic of many DNA-binding dim eric proteins is 
that the structures of the monomers are often highly inter- 
twined (4-8). Studies on several complexes have revealed that 
both DNA and protein undergo conformational changes upon 
interaction, especially at the interface, and there is an impor- 
tant free energy coupling among folding, dimerization, and 
DNA recognition (9-12). In cases where these DNA-binding 
proteins have been studied, their unfolding by denaturing 
agents occurs simultaneously with dissociation in a highl y con- 
certed manner (13-17). 

Human papillomavirus (HPV) 1 infection of the anogenital 
tract is associated with several premalignant and malignant 
lesions, especially dysplasia and carcinoma of the uterine cer- 
vix (18). The E2 transcriptional trans activator protein (E2-TA) 
participates in the regulation of the expression of viral genes in 
papillomavirus (19, 20). The products of the E2 gene are crucial 
to the life cycle of the virus because they regulate transcription 
from all viral promoters, which makes E2-TA a potential target 
for antiviral therapy. The E2 protein is comprised of an N- 
terminal transactivation domain separated from the C- termi- 
nal DNA binding and dimerization domain by a flexible region 
rich in proline residues (7). The solution structure of the C- 
terminal DNA binding domain (E2-DBD) from human papillo- 
mavirus strain-31 (HFV-31) was recently determined by NMR 
spectroscopy (21). The urea-induced denaturation of the recom- 
binant E2-DBD from HPV-16 was shown to proceed through a 
concerted two-state unfolding and dissociation process, with no 
detectable intermediate species (17). However, investigation of 
its kinetic folding pathway reveals the presence of a short lived 
monomelic intermediate (22). 

Nancovalent interactions can be reversibly perturbed using 
high hydrostatic pressure, which allows a thermodynamic 
characterization of protein folding, protein-protein, and pro- 
tein-Hgand interactions (23, 24). Hydrostatic pressure drives 
the structure of proteins to a thermodynamic state of smaller 
volume (23, 25, 26). Protein folding and protein-protein inter- 
actions are normally accompanied by an increase in volume 
because of the combined effects of the formation of solvent- 
excluding cavities and the release of bound solvent (24). Water 
is released as nonpolar amino acid residues are buried, as well 
as when salt linkages are formed. Arc repressor, a small DNA- 
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binding dimer protein from the bacteriophage P22, has been 
studied in detail by high pressure, in an attempt to understand 
interrelationships among protein folding, dimerization, and 
DNA recognition (9, 11, 15, 16). 

In this paper, we study the reversible dissociation of HPV-16 
E2-DBD using high pressure in combination with fluorescence 
spectroscopic techniques. We present evidence for a persistent 
residual structure in the monomelic denatured state at high 
pressure and are able to characterize it by Trp fluorescence 
spectra, polarization, lifetime distribution, stability to urea 
unfolding, and binding of bis(8-anilmonaphthalene-l-sulfon- 
ate) (bis-ANS). The existence of a folded monomelic state of 
E2-DBD in the absence of denaturants may represent an im- 
portant target to drug development in addition to being highly 
relevant to the understanding of the basic principles underly- 
ing protein folding mechanisms. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

Chemicals — All reagents were of analytical grade. bis-ANS was pur- 
chased from Molecular Probes (Eugene, OR). Distilled water was fil- 
tered and deionized through a MilUpore water purification system. 

The C-terminal 80- amino acid (positions 286-366) DNA binding 
domain of HPV-16 E2 protein was overexpressed in Escherichia coli and 
purified as a Boluble, folded dim eric protein (17). As shown previously, 
the isolated C-domain still retains the ability to dimerize and bind to 
the DNA (27). Protein concentration was determined using an extinc- 
tion coefficient of 41,900 M _1 cm -1 at 280 nm (28). 

Spectroscopic Measurements under Pressure— The high pressure cell 
equipped with optical windows has been described (15) and was pur- 
chased from ISS (Champaign, EL). Fluorescence spectra were recorded 
on an ISSK2 spectrofluorometer (ISS Inc., Champaign, IL). Fluores- 
cence spectra at pressure p were quantified by the center of spectral 
mass <v p >. 

(v p ) = Zv i -F i /2,F l (Eq.l) 

where F t stands for the fluorescence emitted at wave number v, and the 
summation is carried out over the range of appreciable values of F. 

The pressure was increased in steps of 200 bars. At each step, the 
sample was allowed to equilibrate for 15 min prior to making measure- 
ments. There were no time-dependent changes in fluorescence spectra 
between 10 and 30 min. 

Unless otherwise stated, the experiments were performed at 22 °C in 
the standard buffer 50 mM bis-Tris-HCl containing 1 mu dithiothreitol 
and adjusted to the desired pH by the addition of HCL 

Thermodynamic Parameters— The degree of dissociation (op is re- 
lated to <v p > by the expression, 

«p - «»>> - MPlty ~ <*» <Bq- 2) 

where < Vj> and < v f> are the initial and final values of the center of 
spectral mass, respectively, while < v p > is the center of spectral mass at 
pressure p. 

The eq uilib rium constant, and therefore the Gibbs free energy for a 
monomer-dim er association equilibrium, will depend on the standard 
volume change (AV) of the reaction, 

KJp) - K^expipAV/RT) (Eq. 3) 

lmVfll - ap )) = p{LV/RT) + \n(&J4® (Eq. 4) 

where KJp) and are the equilibrium constants for dissociation at 
pressure p and at atmospheric pressure respectively, AV is the volume 
change, a p is the extent of reaction at pressure p, and C is the protein 
concentration as dimer. In a dissociation-association process, a change 
in protein concentration from C 1 to C 2 results in a parallel displacement 
Ap of the plot of hi KJp) versus p along the pressure axis, 

Ap - (n - l)(Rr/AV c )ln(C^C!) (Eq. 5) 

where A V c is the volume change of association determined from changes 
in dissociating pressure with concentration at a constant degree of 
disso ciation, and n is the number of summits. 

Lifetime Measurements — Lifetime measurements were performed in 
a multifrequency cross-correlation phase and modulation fluorometer 
(ISS/K2), as described previously (29-31). Samples were excited at 295 
nm with a 300- W xenon lamp, and emission was collected using 7-54 



and 0-62 filters. For pressure experiments, light scattered from ficol 
particles was used as reference (15). The choice of fitting with Lorent- 
7i nn components was based on X* values and plots of weighted 
residuals. 

Fluorescence Anisotropy Measurements— Values of fluorescence ani- 
sotropy were measured according to the equation, 

A = /|-/ i ff| + 2J L (Eq.6) 

where 1^ and I ± are the intensities of the emission when the polarizers 
are oriented parallel or perpendicular to the direction of the polarizer of 
the excitation, respectively. The errors for the polarization measure- 
ments were less than ±0.005. 

Average rotational relaxation times (<p>) were calculated from the 
aniso tropy values (A) and from the average lifetime experimentally 
determined by using the Perrin equation, 

Ao/(A) - (1 + 3t/(p)) (Eq. 7) 

where Ao is the limiting anisotropy of the fluorophore (0.240), and t is 
the fluorescence decay lifetime. 

Urea Unfolding of the High Pressure State— To a solution containing 
the E2-DBD dimer at 1 ^im, 50 mM bis-Tris-HCl, 1 mM dithiothreitol, pH 
5.5, and 5 jam bis-ANS at 22 °C, different concentrations of urea were 
added. The mixture was introduced in the high pressure cell, and after 
a 30-min period of incubation, fluorescence spectra of bis-ANS were 
recorded. Next, the pressure was taken to 2860 bars, required for 
attaining the myriimrm change in the center of spectral mass when 
monitoring Trp fluorescence in pressure titrations in the absence of 
bis-ANS. Since the decrease of the fluorescence of £2-bound bis-ANS at 
high pressure is a slow reaction, we followed the changes in the total 
fluorescence intensity with time until the completion of the reaction. 

RESULTS 

Structural Considerations of the E2-DBD — The crystal struc- 
ture of the E2-DBD from bovine papillomavirus strain- 1 re- 
vealed a new class of folding topology (7, 32), only shared by the 
EBNA1 DNA binding domain from the Epstein-Barr virus with 
no amino acid sequence homology (33). The fold consists of a 
dimeric eight-stranded ^-barrel, with each monomer contrib- 
uting half of the barrel. Two helices/monomer interact with the 
outside of the barrel, forming hydrophobic cores: a major a-he- 
lix, which forms the DNA binding site, and a minor a-helix at 
the opposite side (Fig. 1A). The solution structure of the E2- 
DBD from HFV-31 (80% homology with E2-DBD from HPV-16; 
Fig. IB) has been solved recently by NMR methods and has 
identical folding topology, although some significant differ- 
ences between solution and crystal structures were observed 
(21). The dim eric interface is stabilized by intersubunit 0-sheet 
hydrogen bonding and by the packing of hydrophobic residues 
at the center of the barrel. The formation of the dimer buries 
2,567 A 2 of solvent-accessible area in the bovine papillomavirus 
strain-1 domain, which strongly suggests that any partly folded 
monomer would have to undergo substantial accommodations 
in structure (7). 

The HPV-16 E2-DBD has three tryptophan residues/mono- 
mer, two of which face the central cavity of the barrel that 
forms the interface between the two monomers in a stacked 
conformation as shown in the HFV-31 E2-DBD structure (Ref. 
21; Fig. 1). The position of tryptophan residues in E2-DBD is 
unique, in that the indole rings of Trp 87 (monomer 1) and Trp 89 
(monomer 1) stack in a characteristic antiparallel fashion; the 
same occurs with Trp 87 (monomer 2) and Trp 89 (monomer 2). 
All four base-stacking interactions occur within the dimer in- 
terface, giving rise to a favorable aromatic-aromatic interac- 
tion. This makes it possible to follow dissociation and unfolding 
processes using fluorescence, with substantial sensitivity. The 
third tryptophan residue, Trp 69 , which is present in HPV-16 
E2-DBD but absent in HFV-31 E2-DBD faces the solvent and is 
located in the smaller a-helix (Fig. 1). 

Pressure Dissociation of the E2-DBD: Concentration Depend- 
ence, Reversibility, and Thermodynamic Parameters — To mon- 
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HPV-31 A7TPI1IILKG RLSK-YKQ1.Y S3VSSTWHWT CTD-SKHXK- 

11PV-16 I.TTPIVilLKC DANfLKCLSY fcFKK-KCTL* TAVSSTWmT G}»-VKJIXS- 

HPV-3V AIVTLTYIST SOROPFWTrV KIWJTVSVS? -<SYK-TI 

HPV-!f AIVTLTTDSS WOR&QFLSOV KISKTITVST -<5SX-SI 

Fig. 1. A, ribbon representation of the solution structure of E2-DBD 
of HFV-31. The monomeric subunits axe colored differently. The tryp- 
tophanB (residues 37 and 39) and histi dines (residues 8, 38, 46) are 
shown in green and yellow, respectively. The coordinates are from Liang 
et aL (21). The schematic representation was produced by using the 
program Rasmol. B, sequence alignment of the E2-DBD proteins from 
human papillomaviruses 31 and 16 (Ret 21). 

itor dissociation of E2-DBD under pressure, we followed the 
shift of the fluorescence emission spectra by measuring 
chang es in the center of spectral mass (see Equation 1). This 
reveals changes in the environment of the tryptophan residues 
at the interface, which will eventually become exposed to the 
solvent. Fig. 2A compares the tryptophan emission spectra of 
E2 at pH 5.5 and 22 °C in the native state and under denatur- 
ing conditions (5 m urea; high hydrostatic pressure). Under 
high pressure (2.86 kilobars), the tryptophan fluorescence in- 
tensity decreased approximately 40%, whereas denaturation 
induced by urea was not accompanied by significant changes in 
the total fluorescence intensity. The inset of Pig. 2A shows that 
despite differences in tryptophan fluorescence intensity in urea 
and under pressure, both conditions caused the same displace- 
ment toward the red (AA- mH . r = 10 nm). In both cases, the final 
value of center of mass was around 28,600 cm -1 , reflecting 
complete exposure of the tryptophan residues to the aqueous 
environment upon dissociation by pressure or denaturation by 
urea. Titration of the changes in center of spectral mass as a 
function of pressure is shown in Fig. 2B. 

The equilibrium dissociation constant and the accompanying 
volume change for the dimer <=> monomer equilibrium were 
calculated using the equation for dissociation by pressure 
(Equation 4). Fig. 3A shows the degree of dissociation at each 
pressure, based on the center-of-mass data at pH 5.5 from Fig. 
2fi (Equation 2). The values derived from fluorescence anisot- 
ropy {squares) coincide with those obtained from the changes in 
fluorescence spectra (circles). The intercept of the semilogarith- 
mic plot of these data (Equation 4) yields the dissociation 
constant (K^); the slope provides the volume change of associ- 
ation (AV) (Fig. 3A, inset). The values obtained in this way 
from both fluorescence spectra and anisotropy data are in ex- 
cellent agreement with that calculated by Mok et aL (17) from 
urea unfolding experiments (Table I), especially so considering 
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Fig. 2. Effects of pressure on the intrinsic fluorescence emis- 
sion of E2-DBD. A, nonnormalized intrinsic fluorescence spectra of £2 
(1 /itt) at atmospheric pressure (a), at 2.9 kilobars (6), and at atmo- 
spheric pressure in the presence of 5 m urea (c), excited at 278 nm in 50 
mM bis-Tris-HCl, 1 dm dithiothreitol, pH 5.5. The inset shows normal- 
ized spectra. B, pressure-induced dissociation of E2-DBD as followed by 
the center of spectral mass change at pH 5.5 at 22 °C. Other conditions 
were as in panel A. 

the difference in techniques and the extrapolations to atmo- 
spheric pressure and absence . of denaturant, respectively. 
These results show that the previous use of an empirical ap- 
proach (AG U = AG G + m[urea]) agrees very well with the 
thermodynamic relation (AG p = AG D + pAV) at pH 5.5. 

Measurements of changes in volume are inaccessible to most 
denaturation techniques but are of great importance, since 
they measure the differences in packing of the states involved, 
adding valuable information to the thermodynamic character- 
ization. The calculated volume change for the dissociation of 
E2-DBD by high pressure at 1 mm and pH 5.5 is 76 mlAnol 
(slope of plot in Pig. 3A), which falls within the range found for 
other dimers (23). 

An independent assessment of dissociation can be obtained 
from the concentration dependence of the process (Fig. SB). An 
increase in E2-DBD concentration promotes a displacement in 
the pv* value (the pressure that promotes 50% change) from 
1300 bars at 1 to 2070 bars at 10 m E2-DBD. The differ- 
ence in pi* between these two experiments (Apv& = 770 bars) 
allows us to calculate AV C (23), the expected volume change for 
the dissociation of E2-DBD (Equation 5). The A V c value was 
73.2 ml/mol, in very good agreement with the value obtained 
for AV at a fixed protein concentration (76 ml/mol; Fig. 3). A 
ratio of AV/AV. that is close to 1 indicates that the dissociation 
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Table I 

Dissociation constant at atmospheric pressure (KJ and the volume 
change of association fA\9 for the equilibrium E2 2 2 E2 
at different pH conditions 



E2-DBD, pH 5.5 






AV 






u 


mllmol 


Values obtained by the center of 

spectral mass shift 
Values obtained by the anisotropy 

change 


5.6 X 10" 8 
4.3 X 10~ 8 


76.0 ± 3.5 (5)° 
78.5 ± 4.2 (3)* 


E2-DBD,pH6.0 


With 0.5 m urea 
With 0.75 M urea 
With 0.95 M urea 




6.0 X 10" 9 
1.0 X 10" 8 
5.4 X 10~ 8 


93 
100 
86 


Extrapolated value at 0 M ur 


ea(17) 


5.5 X 10" 8 





Fia. 3. A, degree of dissociation as a function of pressure at pH 5.5. 
The extent of dissociation (a) was calculated as described under "Ex- 
perimental Procedures" (Equation 2) by using the center of mass values 
from Fig. 28 (•). For comparison, the degree of dissociation calculated 
from the anisotropy changes as a function of pressure (Fig. 7A) is also 
shown (■). Inset, a plot of lmV/d - a)) versus pressure (Equation 4), 
where the slope gives the volume change of association and the inter- 
cept is related to the dissociation constant at atmospheric pressure 
(Table I). B, concentration dependence of the pressure-induced dissoci- 
ation of E2-DBD. #, ljzfit;±,6juM;«,10jiM. The shift in the intrinsic 
fluorescence emission was used to follow dissociation of E2-DBD. The 
decompression curve at 1 pM protein concentration is also shown (O). 
All experiments were performed at 22 °C in bis-Tris-HCl 50 mM con- 
taining 1 mM dithiothreitol at pH 5.5. 

process complies with the law of mass action in the concentration 
range analyzed and that there is no significant conformational 
heterogeneity as observed in multimibunit complexes (34), tet- 
ramers (35), and more recently in a dimeric protein (36). 

The reversibility of the dissociation process induced by pres- 
sure was confirmed by following the spectral change on decom- 
pression. The value of center of spectral mass for the Trp 
emission returns to the initial value (prior to pressure applica- 
tion), with negligible hysteresis (Fig. 3B, open circles). 

The stability of E2-DBD toward pressure denaturation de- 
pends markedly on the pH (Pig. 4A). At pH 6.0 or 7.0 the 
process is incomplete, with a decrease in the center of mass of 
only 200—300 cm ~ x at 2.86 kilobars, the highest pressure ap- 
plied. At pH 5.8, the center of mass shift was greater, but only 
at pH 5.5 is the final value (28,600 cm -1 ) compatible with the 
value obtained in urea, indicating complete exposure of tryp- 
tophan residues to the solvent. The urea unfolding curves also 
showed a strong dependence on pH (17). It is noteworthy that 
at atmospheric pressure, the center of mass of E2-DBD in- 



■ Average and S J), of five experiments. 
b Average and S.D. of three experiments. 
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Fig. 4. A, effects of pH on the pressure-induced dissociation of E2- 
DBD at 22 °C. Dissociation of E2-DBD was performed at pH 5.5 (♦); 5.8 
(▲>, 6.0 (■), and 7.0 (•). Other conditions as in Fig. 2A. B, apparent 
volume change of association as a function of the pH calculated from the 
experiments in Fig. 4A using Equation 4 (see "Experimental Procedures"). 



creases from 29,050 cm" 1 at pH 5.5 to 29,280 cm" 1 at pH 7.0 
(Fig. 4A). This result clearly indicates that pH causes a change 
in the environment of at least one of the Tip residues. The 
changes in the center of spectral mass with an increase in pH 
from 5.5 to 7.0, although rather small (-200 cm -1 ), are not 
significantly dependent on protein concentration (not shown). 
Besides, as previously shown by analytical ultracentxifugation 
(17), E2-DBD is still a dimer, with no detectable monomers at 
pH 5.5. These data suggest that an isomerization reaction 
rather than a dissociation reaction is taking place when the pH 
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Fig. 5. Effects of subdenatnring concentrations of urea on the 
dissociation of E2-DBD by pressure at pH & The center of mass 
shift was used to follow dissociation in the absence of urea (•) or in the 
presence of 0.5 M ( ♦); 0.75 M (■), and 0.95 M (T) urea. Other conditions 
were as in Fig. 2A. The isolated symbol at the bottom left corresponds to 
the center of mass value of 1 fO£ E2-DBD in the presence of 6 M urea at 
atmospheric pressure at the same pH. 

is lowered from 7.0 to 5.5. The existence of a predissociated 
dimer (17, 37) and of a denatured (timer (38) has been demon- 
strated for the Arc repressor. Fig. 4B shows the change in 
volume change as a function of pH. At high pH values, the 
chang es induced by pressure are less steep, which results in a 
smaller volume change (—43 ml/mol). Between pH 6.0 and 5.5 
there is an abrupt transition, and A V increases to ~80 ml/mol. 
The presence of a predissociation transition explains the 
smaller volume changes (less steep dependence on pressure) at 
high pH values, where the presence of a tumeric intermediate 
stretches the dissociation curve (16, 23). 

Fight histidines out of 10 per dimer of HFV-16 E2-DBD lie at 
the interface between the two subunits (histidines 8, 38, and 46 
are indicated in the E2-DBD structure; Pig. 1). The histidines 
of each subunit face each other at the interface, especially 
histidines 8 and 38; if they are protonated, they could destabi- 
lize the dimer. This may account for the greater tendency to 
dissociate at lower pH. Proton dissociation of the histidines, 
with a pK" around 5.8 from Fig. 4B, would suppress the charge 
repulsion at the interface and engender a tight dimer. These 
may exert a crucial regulatory effect on the stabiliza- 
tion with a potential effect on sequence-specific DNA binding. 

Since the pressure dissociation process was not fully com- 
plete at pH 6.0 or 7.0 at the pressures that were 
attained in Fig. 4A, we repeated the experiment at pH 6.0 with 
Bubdenaturing concentrations of urea added to the buffer (Fig. 
5). In the presence of 0.5-0.95 m urea, pressure induced a 
decrease in the center of spectral mass to a value similar to that 
observed at high urea concentrations at atmospheric pressure 
or at high pressure at pH 5.5 in Fig. 4A, i.e. complete exposure 
of the Trp side chains to the solvent. From these curves, we 
calculate the AV of association and the at pH 6.0 in the 
presence of different concentrations of urea (Table I). The 
values are in good agreement with the value previously ob- 
tained from urea unfolding curves (17). Interestingly, the data 
show that AV increases dramatically with the addition of a small 
concentration of urea (0.5 M urea). The increase in AV observed 
when small amounts of urea are added could reflect an extra 
transition from "native-like" monomer to an unfolded monomer. 

Residual Structure in the High Pressure Monomelic State of 
E2-DBD — In Fig. 2A, it was shown that the urea-induced de- 
naturation of E2 shifts the spectrum to the red but does not 
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Fig. 6. A, comparison between, urea denaturation and pressure-in- 
duced dissociation of E2-DBD, based on tryptophan fluorescence inten- 
sity. The tryptophan spectral area ratio is shown as a function of 
pressure increase (•) or urea addition (O). The ratios were calculated by 
div iding the area at any given condition by the spectral area at atmo- 
spheric pressure or by the area in the absence of urea. Other conditions 
were as in Fig. 2A B, Lorentzian distribution of Trp fluorescence 
lifetimes for E2-DBD at atmospheric pressure ( — ), in the presence of 

6 M urea (— ) and at 3 kilobars ( ). Each data point represents the 

average of five measurements, and the error is smaller than 0.2 degree 
for the phase and 0.004 for the modulation measurements. The pH was 
adjusted to 5.5 in all measurements. Other conditions were as under 
"Experimental Procedures. 9 The protein concentration was 10 f£& in all 
experiments. 

promote any decrease in intensity, whereas dissociation in- 
duced by high pressure affects both parameters. Fig. 6A shows 
the changes in the spectral area of the tryptophan fluorescence 
emission as a function of pressure or urea. As it is seen, over a 
broad range of concentrations, urea did not promote changes in 
tryptophan emission intensity, while pressure provoked a grad- 
ual decrease in the fluorescence intensity. The changes in tryp- 
tophan fluorescence intensity under high pressure resemble 
those induced by acid pH (17). 

Tune-resolved fluorescence measurements allow us to probe 
the tryptophan environment in the nanosecond time frame, 
providing a dynamic characterization of the conformational 
state of a protein (30, 31). Fluorescence lifetime measurements 
were performed to compare the excited state of the Trp residues 
of E2-DBD at pH 5.5 in three different states: native state 
(atmospheric pressure), pressure-dissociated state (2.8 kilo- 
bars), and urea-denatured state (Fig. SB). In the native state, 
the best fit for the data is achieved by a Lorentzian distribution 
of lifetimes, rather than discrete exponential decays, centered 
at 1.745 ns. For the pressure-dissociated state, the distribution 
of lifetimes shifts to shorter lifetimes, centered at 0.727 ns (Fig. 
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62? and Table ID- The decrease of 2.2-fold in the lifetime value 
is consistent with the decrease in tryptophan emission that 
takes place under these conditions (Fig. 6A). On the other 
hand, the center of the distribution of lifetimes for the urea- 
denatured state (1.951 ns) is very similar to the native state, 
consistent with the identical intensities of the native and urea- 
denatured states. However, for both pressure-dissociated and 
urea-denatured states, the width of the distribution increases 
dramatically in comparison with the control at atmospheric 
pressure and in the absence of denaturant (Fig. SB; Table II). 
The dramatic differences between the distribution of lifetimes 
of the pressure-dissociated and urea-denatured states indicate 
that the phase space explored by the Trp residues are very 
different. The shorter lifetimes experienced by the Trp residues 
in the pressure-dissociated state suggest that a conformation- 
dependent quenching takes place. 

Hydrodynamic Evidence for Residual Structure in the Pres- 
sure-dissociated Monomer — To compare the rotational hydro- 
dynamic properties of E2 in the pressure-dissociated and urea- 
denatured states, fluorescence anisotropy measurements were 
performed. The steady-state anisotropy value for the dimer at 
atmospheric pressure was 0.12. The anisotropy decreases to 
0.0548 at 2.5 kilobars, suggesting a decrease in the rotational 
hydrodynamic radius (Fig. 7A). Fig. 7A also shows the decom- 
pression curve (open circles), indicating complete reversibility 
of the dissociation process. Fig. IB shows the change in anisot- 
ropy induced by the increase in urea concentration. At 5 m urea, 
where the fluorescence spectrum was already shifted com- 
pletely to the red, the anisotropy was 0.078, s i gnificantly 
higher than the value observed for the pressure-dissociated 
protein. This result indicates that the urea-denatured form of 
E2 is more expanded than the pressure-induced monomer. 
From the changes in anisotropy, in combination with the life- 
time measurements, the average rotational relaxation times 
(<p>) were determined according to Equation 7 (Table II). The 
value of <p> at atmospheric pressure is consistent with the 
expected value for a combination of local motions with global 
rotation of the Trp residues in a protein with the dimensions of 

Table n 

Comparison of the rotational hydrodynamic properties ofE2 in the 
native, pressure-dissociated, and urea-denatured states 

Measurements of anisotropy and lifetime are the average of five 
measurements. The error for anisotropy was smaller than 0.0006, and 
the x 2 values for the fittings of lifetime distribution were typically lower 
than 5.0. 



Condition 


Anisotropy 


Average 
lifetime 


Distribution 
width 


Rotational 
relaxation 
time 






ns 


ns 


ns 


Native state 


0.1210 


1.745 


1.748 


5.32 


Pressure-dissociated stat 


e 0.0548 


0.727 


2.752 


0.645 


Urea-denatured state 


0.078 


1.951 


2.483 


2.82 



E2-DBD dimer (7, 21). The tryptophans of the pressure-disso- 
ciated monomer rotate faster, indicating a more compact state 
than is seen with the urea-denatured form (Table II). The AV 
and Ka values were 78.5 ml/mol and 4.3 x 10" 8 m, respectively, 
very close to those obtained from the center of mass data (Fig. 
3A and Table I). 

Persistent Binding of bis-ANS in the Pressure-dissociated 
State — As part of the characterization of the high pressure 
state, we made use of the hydrophobic dye bis-ANS, which 
binds to accessible hydrophobic patches in structured proteins, 
which translates into a large increase of its fluorescence emis- 
sion (15, 39, 40). At pH 7.0, the E2-DBD dimer appears to bind 
two molecules of bis-ANS (40). When the E2-DBD was pressur- 
ized in the presence of bis-ANS, there is a 30% decrease in the 
bis-ANS fluorescence (Pig. 8), whereas the c hang e in the center 
of spectral mass of the tryptophan residues (not shown) is the 
same as before. Urea denaturation causes a much larger decrease 
in the bis-ANS fluorescence, which is compatible with the lack of 
long range interactions in an unfolded polypeptide (Fig. 8). 
These data indicate that the protein under pressure retains 
some degree of long range tertiary interactions, whereas high 
iywi P'-Ati t i*ft ti n ti s of urea (5 m) cause a more extensive unfolding. 

Probing the Stability of the Pressure-dissociated State to 
Urea Unfolding — To gain more insight on the pressure-disso- 
ciated state, we analyzed its stability toward urea denatur- 
ation. We reasoned that adding increasing concentrations of 
urea to the state at high pressure, in the presence of bis-ANS, 
would further decrease the amount of bound bis-ANS consist- 
ent with a fully unfolded polypeptide. In this way, we could 
obtain an estimate of the stability of the species trapped under 
high pressure. Fig. 9A shows typical traces of the time course of 
changes in bis-ANS fluorescence of E2-DBD after pressure 
(2.86 kilobars) is applied, at increasing concentrations of urea. 

The bis-ANS fluorescence values obtained after reac hing the 
equilibrium were plotted against urea (Fig. 9B). The structure 
present at high pressure is completely unfolded at 1 m urea, 
with an apparent [U] 50% of ~0.25 m. In contrast, the stability of 
the folded dimer at atmospheric pressure but otherwise similar 
conditions is much higher ([U] 50% of —2.5 m, Fig. 9). The species 
present at 2.6 kilobars in the presence of 1 or 2 m urea could be 
defined as a largely unfolded state in which the tryptophan 
residues are completely exposed to the solvent (center of mass 
equal to 28,600 cm -1 ) and its bis-ANS binding capacity is almost 
abolished, as expected for a completely unfolded polypeptide. 



When studying the folding of dim eric proteins, it is impor- 
tant to determine the hierarchy of stability of possible struc- 
tures formed in the reaction and to be able to distinguish, when 
possible, between folding and association events (41). In the 
particular case of several DNA-binding proteins with struc- 
tures that are highly intertwined, folding and association are 



Flo. 7. Dissociation of E2-DBD 
based on tryptophan fluorescence 
anis o trop y at pH 5J> under pressure 

(A) or denaturation in the presence 
of increasing concentrations of urea 

(B) . In A, the open circles represent the 
decompression curve. The excitation was 
set at 295 nm, and the emission was col- 
lected through 7-54 and 0-52 cut-off fil- 
ters. The anisotropy values under pres- 
sure were corrected for distortions in the 
bomb windows. 
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highly coupled processes. A good example is the Arc repressor, 
in which a highly concerted folding and association process is 
observed, as determined by fluorescence spectroscopy and 
NMR (13, 15, 16, 37, 38). 

High pressure constitutes a noninvasive technique in which 
reversible dissociation or denaturation processes can be ana- 
lyzed on a thermodynamic basis (24). In the present work, we 
describe the reversible dissociation of E2-DBD by high pres- 
sure, and we characterize the partially folded monomers. The 
Trp fluorescence changes that take place under pressure allow 
us to dete rmin e the volume change of association by applying 
the thermodynamic principles associated to pressure effects. 
A substantial fraction of the increase in volume on folding 
and association of proteins results from the formation of 
solvent-excluded void volumes. The structural importance of 
the volume change can be evaluated by comparison with other 
dimer-monomer dissociation reactions. The volume change of 
association for E2-DBD (76 ml/mol) is within the same range of 
that obtained for other dinners (55-170 ml/mol) (for a review, 
Bee Ref. 23). However, most of the dimers previously studied 
were much larger than E2-DBD. Only the Arc repressor was 
smaller (15). An appropriate way to express the volume chang e 
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Fig. 8. Decrease in binding of bis-ANS to E2-DBD as dissocia- 
tion/denaturation is induced by urea (•) or pressure (O). The 
area of the bis-ANS fluorescence spectrum is normalized to the area 
ob ta ined at atmospheric pressure in the absence of urea. The difference 
between the values at 3000 bars and in 5 M urea indicates that different 
conformations are attained. Protein concentration was 1 jam, and bis- 
ANS was 5 fJM. Excitation was set at 360 nm, and emission was 
collected in the range 400-600 nm. 

FlO. 9. Effects of subdenaturing 
concentrations of urea on the inter- 
mediate species trapped under pres- 
sure. A, kinetics of E2-DBD denaturation 
under pressure (2860 bars), based on the 
decrease in bis-ANS binding in the ab- 
sence of urea (O) or in the presence of lM 
urea (•) at pH 5.5. The fluorescence of ? 
bis-ANS was measured as in Fig. 8. B, S 
urea-induced denaturation of the species 
trapped under high pressure (•) and of 
the protein at atmospheric pressure (A). 
The end point of each kinetic experiment 
(see panel A) is plotted as a function of 
urea concentration. Note that in the pres- 
ence of 0.75-1.00 m urea, bis-ANS de- 
creases to a value <rimflnr to that seen in 
the presence of 4-5 M urea at atmospheric 
pressure (▲). Protein concentration was 1 
juM, and bis-ANS concentration was 5 juM. 




is to normalize to the molecular weight of the dimer (15, 23), 
which furnishes the specific volume change. The value obtained 
for Arc and E2-DBD is much higher than for other dimers. The 
specific volume change of association is 4.2 /xl/g for E2-DBD; 
7.69 fiVg for Arc; and 0.688, 1.25, 1.88, and 4.73 jd/g for eno- 
lase, hexokinase, tryptophan synthase 0 2 subunit, and R17 
coat protein dimer, respectively (23). The large change in vol- 
ume per mass of protein found in Arc, R17 coat protein, and 
E2-DBD dissociation can be explained by a high degree of 
interaction of buried amino acid side chains with the solvent 
under dissociation. The hydration of charges that were involved 
in salt bridges or the hydration of polar and nonpolar groups 
results in volume contraction. It is suggested that the partially 
unfo lded states of these three proteins in the monomelic state 
favor a higher degree of hydration when compared with other 
dissociation systems. However, the Arc repressor undergoes an 
almost 2 times greater volume change per mass of protein than 
does E2-DBD, indicating that in the case of Arc the disruption of 
the structure under dissociation is more drastic 

An estimate of the solvent-excluded surface can be made 
from the volume change (42). The volume change obtained 
experimentally (76 ± 4 ml/mol) for E2-DBD at pH 5.5 corre- 
sponds to a decrease in volume of 126 A s /dimer dissociated. 
Considering a nonpolar solvent as a model for calculating lin- 
ear compressibility, this value corresponds to exposure of 
2775 ± 256 A 2 when E2-DBD dissociates. This value is com- 
patible with the x-ray diffraction structure, which led to the 
conclusion that 2,467 A 2 of solvent-accessible area is buried on 
formation of the dimer (7). This remarkable similarity (within 
experimental error) between the pressure-dissociated state and 
that calculated from x-ray diffraction for the native monomer 
presents further evidence that the monomer retains some terti- 
ary structure; although it is less stable, it still ma i nta i ns a sub- 
stantial proportion of hydrophobic residues buried in its interior. 

Although the structure of E2-DBD from HPV-16 has not yet 
been solved, a structure of an equivalent protein from a strain 
with 80% homology (HPV-3 1) has been solved by NMR methods 
and shows the Bame topology as in the crystal structure of the 
bovine virus E2-DBD (Fig. 1; Refe. 7 and 21). This confirms 
that one of the three tryptophan residues/monomer is effec- 
tively located at the surface in the minor a-helix, facing the 
solvent, and the other two are located at the dimeric interface, 
facing the center of the barreL It is, therefore, very likely that 
the buried tryptophan residues are responsible for the change 
in the fluorescence spectral mass, as they become exposed to 
the solvent at high pressure or high urea concentration. How- 
ever, although the tryptophan residues in the pressure-disso- 
ciated state undergo solvent relaxation (resulting in a spectral 
shift as large as that caused by urea denaturation), the lifetime 
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distribution is different from that in the urea-unfolded state. 
The width of the distribution is broader than in the native state 
but narrower than in the completely unfolded state. Four lines 
of evidence distinguish the states attained by pressure and 
urea: Trp intensity, excited-state lifetime, average rotational 
relaxation time, and bis-ANS binding. This clearly shows the 
presence of a state with persistent structure at high pressure. 
The conformation of E2 trapped under high pressure is more 
compact than the urea-denatured state, and it retains the 
ability to bind bis-ANS, features compatible with molten glob- 
ule-like conformations (43, 44). High pressure has been used to 
trap molten-globule conformations of different protein systems 
(15, 24, 45, 46). 

The urea-unfolded state virtually binds no bis-ANS, whereas 
the pressure-dissociated state retains —70% of its bis-ANS 
binding capacity. This strongly suggests that there are persis- 
tent long-range interactions that allow for the formation of 
sites where the dye can be inserted. The nature of those sites is 
unclear. They might lie in an accessible core or in the DNA 
binding site, since folded E2-DBD binds both ANS and bis-ANS 
(22, 28). It can be argued that the bis-ANS binding is in feet due 
in part to a residual native-like conformation of the DNA bind- 
ing site. 

The structure of E2-DBD in the monomeric state under pres- 
sure is very unstable: urea titration of the bis-ANS binding 
reveals a midpoint around 0.25 m urea, in contrast with the 2.5 
M for the native state (Pig. 9B). This decreased stability to urea 
explains why the dissociation constant obtained from extrapo- 
lation to zero in the urea-unfolding curves (atmospheric pres- 
sure) is similar to that obtained from the pressure-dissociation 
experiment. The lack of resistance to unfolding of the high 
pressure state at low urea concentrations can be interpreted as 
high sensitivity of the global structure to the chemical dena- 
turant or noncooperative unfolding of the local structure that 
binds bis-ANS. Although we cannot discern between these two 
explanations due to experimental limitations, the lack of coop- 
erative ty is a denning characteristic in molten globule-like con- 
formations (43, 44). 

Altogether, our data suggest the following pathway for the 
reversible dissociation and unfolding of E2-DBD at pH 5.5. 

(E2) 3 2A *+ 2U 

(1) (2) 

Reaction 1 

Equilibrium 1 encompasses the process of dissociation of the 
dimer to partially folded monomers (A) at pH 5.5. Unfolding by 
high concentrations of urea involves both equilibria. Equilib- 
rium 2 per se was monitored by the experiment of Fig. 9, where 
the pressure-dissociated state was denatured by urea to a 
completely unfolded species (U). The free energy change for 
reaction 2 (AGs) less than 2.0 kcal/mol, indicating that A is 
relatively unstable. 

With the evidence accumulated in the present work, it is 
tempting to suggest that the monomeric high pressure-dissoci- 
ated state is related to the normative monomeric intermediate 
species found in kinetic refolding studies (22). The subsequent 
association of E2-DBD from the monomeric intermediate is 
slow, consistent with a rearrangement that must take place 
before the fi^al association/folding step leading to the native 
dimer, which must involve the acquisition of precise geometric 
interactions «™d tight side chain packing (22). Further exper- 
iments will be needed to test this hypothesis. 

The overall characteristics of the pressure-dissociated state 
strongly suggest a molten globule-like conformation. The im- 
plications of a "structured 9 monomer in the absence of chemical 
denaturants or extreme pH conditions contribute to the under- 



standing of the equilibrium between folded and unfolded states 
in conditions that are more compatible with the cellular envi- 
ronment, since pressure is a thermodynamic variable that 
strictly affects the position of that equilibrium. Further de- 
tailed characterization of the structure at high pressure will 
require the use of high pressure NMR experiments (16). Pro- 
vided that enough structural detail can be obtained from NMR 
experiments, future prospects will include the possibility of de- 
veloping synthetic compounds capable of trapping the monomeric 
state, of potential therapeutic value against papillomaviruses. 
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Effect of pressure on the self-association of melittin. 
Thompson RB, Lakowicz JR . 

The effect of increased hydrostatic pressure (1 bar to 1.8 kbar) on the self- 
association of melittin was measured by using the fluorescence anisotropy 
of its single tryptophan residue. The degree of self-association was found to 
decrease with increasing pressure. The volume change (delta V) for 
dissociation is surprisingly large. At low pressures, delta V for dissociation 
is near -150 mL/mol. The magnitude of the volume change decreased with 
increasing pressure, possibly as a result of pressure-induced compression of 
free volume trapped at the subunit interface region of the tetramer. Overall, 
the pressure-dependent association of melittin is comparable to that 
expected for hydrophobic interactions and to that found for micelle 
formation by detergents. 

PMID: 6466646 [PubMed - indexed for MEDLINE] 
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Ll: Biochemistry. 1981 Apr 28;20(9):2587-93. Related Articles, Links 

Pressure-induced reversible dissociation of enolase. 
Paladini AA Jr . Weber G . 

A study of the polarization of the intrinsic fluorescence and the fluorescence 
of dansyl conjugates of enolase shows that an increase in hydrostatic 
pressure, in the range of 1 bar-3 kbar, promotes the dissociation of this 
protein into dimers. The dissociation of oligomeric proteins under pressure 
is predicted to be a general phenomenon by a model that assumes the 
existence of small "free volumes" at the intersubunit boundaries. The same 
model predicts a dependence of the standard volume change in the 
dissociation reaction upon the pressure, owing to the additional surface 
compressibility of the monomers, and numerical analysis of the results 
clearly shows that dependence for enolase. For a midpoint dissociation 
pressure of 1.5 kbar the standard volume change in the dissociation reaction 
is delta V pO = -65 +/- 8 mL mol-1 and the dependence of the volume 
change upon pressure (dVpO/dp) is approximately -30 mL mol-1 kbar-1. 
The reversibility of the pressure effects is shown to be better than 95% by 
either polarization or fluorescence spectrum recovery. The pressure 
perturbation of the fluorescence polarization is a method of general 
applicability to studies of protein aggregation, and it can be also of value in 
characterizing the effect of ligands on the aggregation of oligomeric 
proteins. 



PMID: 7236623 [PubMed - indexed for MEDLINE] 
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Thermodynamics and mechanism of high-pressure deactivation 
and dissociation of porcine lactic dehydrogenase. 

Muller K, Lude mann HP . Jaenicke R . 

Lactic dehydrogenase (LDH) from pig heart and pig skeletal muscle can be 
reversibly dissociated into monomers at high hydrostatic pressure. The 
reaction can be quantitatively fitted by a reversible consecutive dissociation- 
unfolding mechanism according to N in equilibrium 4M in equilibrium 4M 
(where N is the native tetramer, and M and M two different conformations 
of the monomer) (K. Muller, et al., Biophys. Chem. 14 (1981) 101.). At p 
less than or equal to 1 kbar, the pressure deactivation of both isoenzymes 
(H4 and M4) is described by the two-state equilibrium N in equilibrium 4M. 
From the respective equilibrium constant and the temperature and pressure 
dependence of the change in free energy, the thermodynamic parameters of 
the dissociation/deactivation may be determined, e.g., for LDH-M4: delta 
GDiss =110 kJ/mol, delta SDiss =-860 J/K per mol, delta HDiss= -124 
kJ/mol (enzyme concentration 10 microgram/ml, in Tris-HCl buffer, pH 7.6, 
I = 0. 16 M, 293 K, 0.8 kbar); the dissociation volume is found to be delta 
VDiss =-420 ml/mol (0.7 less than p less than 0.9 kbar). Measurements 
using 8-anilino-l-naphthalenesulfonic acid (ANS) as extrinsic fluorophore 
demonstrate that the occurrence of hydrophobic surface area upon 
dissociation parallels the decrease in reactivation yield after pressurization 
beyond 1 kbar. Within the range of reversible deactivation (p less than 1 
kbar) no increase in ANS fluorescence is detectable, thus indicating 
compensatory effects in the process of subunit dissociation. 2H20 is found 
to stabilize the enzyme towards pressure dissociation, in accordance with the 
involvement of hydrophobic interactions in the subunit contact of both 
isoenzymes of LDH. 

PMID: 7139038 [PubMed - indexed for MEDLINE] 
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Pressure effects on water-swollen elastin. A model for 
hydrophobic interactions in proteins. 

French CJ . Gosline JM. 

The effect of pressure on the swelling of elastin in pure water was 
investigated. Because elastin is a very non-polar protein, and because the 
swelling of elastin can be directly related to changes in the strength of 
hydrophobic interactions, we have used elastin as a model to study the effect 
of pressure on hydrophobic interactions in proteins. The elastin swelling 
model is particularly useful because it is based on a macromolecular system 
very similar to a globular protein and not on dilute aqueous solutions of 
small non-polar compounds. Increased pressure causes elastin to increase its 
swollen volume, and the observed swelling changes were analyzed in terms 
of the Flory-Rehner theory (Flory, P.J. and Rehner, Jr., J (1943) J. Chem. 
Phys. 11, 521-526) for the swelling of kinetically free, random polymer 
networks. Our calculations provide a measure of the volume change for the 
process of transferring 1 mol of an average non-polar amino acid side chain 
from a region where the side chains are surrounded by other non-polar 
groups and have no contact with water (i.e. a hydrophobic region) into 
contact with water. The results indicate that there is a small, negative 
volume change associated with this process, and quantitative estimates 
indicate that the volume change is of the order of -6 ml/mol side chain. The 
results support the hypothesis that the free energy required to transfer a non- 
polar side chain from a hydrophobic region into water becomes less positive 
(i.e. the hydrophobic interaction becomes weaker) as hydrostatic pressure is 
increased. 



PMID: 728452 [PubMed - indexed for MEDLINE] 
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The pressure dependence of hydrophobic interactions is 
consistent with the observed pressure denaturation of proteins 

(protein folding/protein folding kinetics /hydrophobic effect/activation volumes/protein unfolding) 
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and Lawrence R. Pratt* 
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ABSTRACT Proteins can be denatured by pressures of a 
few hundred MPa. This finding apparently contradicts the 
most widely used mode! of protein stability, where the for- 
mation of a hydrophobic core drives protein folding. The 
pressure denaturation puzzle is resolved by focusing on the 
pressure-dependent transfer of water into the protein interior, 
in contrast to the transfer of nonpolar residues into water, the 
approach commonly taken in models of protein unfolding. 
Pressure denaturation of proteins can then be explained by the 
pressure destabilization of hydrophobic aggregates by using 
an information theory model of hydrophobic interactions. 
Pressure-denatured proteins, unlike heat-denatured proteins, 
retain a compact structure with water molecules penetrating 
their core. Activation volumes for hydrophobic contributions 
to protein folding and unfolding kinetics are positive. Clath- 
rate hydrates are predicted to form by virtually the same 
mechanism that drives pressure denaturation of proteins. 

A decade ago, Walter Kauzmann (1) challenged the commonly 
held view that a hydrophobic core stabilizes globular proteins, 
by poignantly remarking that the 'liquid-hydrocarbon model 
(2) fails almost completely when one attempts to extend it to 
the effects of pressure on protein folding." Although a variety 
of forces stabilize folded proteins (3-6), the formation of a 
hydrophobic core is thought to play a dominant role. This view 
is supported by the temperature dependence of hydrophobic 
contributions to protein unfolding showing remarkable simi- 
larities to the transfer of hydrocarbons from a nonpolar phase 
into water, notably a convergence of the entropy of transfer (2, 
7, 8). However, Kauzmann (1) pointed out that the pressure 
dependence of protein unfolding is at odds with the hydro- 
phobic-core model: The volume change AKupon unfolding is 
positive at low pressures but negative at pressures of about 
100-200 MPa. The transfer of hydrocarbons into water shows 
exactly the opposite behavior, with AK being negative at low 
pressures and positive at high pressures. 

Evidently, pressure unfolding of a protein (9-16) does not 
correspond to the transfer of a nonpolar molecule from a 
nonpolar environment into aqueous solution. Unlike heat- 
denatured proteins, the ensemble of pressure-denatured pro- 
teins retains elements of structural organization (13, 17). 
Consequently, an understanding of the thermodynamics of 
pressure denaturation might focus on the free energy of water 
transfer into the hydrophobic core of the protein (18) rather 
than transfer of nonpolar solutes into water. Our conceptual 
framework for pressure denaturation is as follows: the protein 
interior is largely composed of efficiently packed residues, 

The publication costs of this article were defrayed in part by page charge 
payment This article must therefore be hereby marked ''advertisement' in 
accordance with 18 U.S.C 51734 solely to indicate this feet 
© 1998 by The National Academy of Sciences 0027-8424/98/951552h*$2.00/0 
PNAS is available online at http://www.pnas.org. 



more likely hydrophobic than those at the surface (19). In- 
creasing hydrostatic pressure then forces water molecules into 
the protein interior, gradually filling cavities, and eventually 
breaking the protein structure apart. 

We therefore study the effects of pressure on the association 
of nonpolar residues in water. We use the information theory 
model of hydrophobic interactions, a unification (20-22) of the 
Pratt-Chandler (23) and scaled particle theories (24, 25) of 
hydrophobic effects. The information theory model accounts 
for the primitive hydrophobic effects of solvation, association, 
and conformational equilibria of small nonpolar solutes in 
water (20). We have previously studied the temperature de- 
pendence of hydrophobic hydration by using the information 
theory model (8). This study reproduced the characteristic 
entropy increase with temperature and entropy convergence at 
about 400 K, in accord with calorimetry experiments (2). Here, 
we use the information theory model to predict the association 
of hydrophobic particles as a function of pressure. Specifically, 
we focus on the potential of mean force (pmf) between two and 
three nonpolar solutes (23, 26-32). The effect of water inser- 
tion into a nonpolar aggregate is then quantified by calculating 
the free energy difference between the contact minimum and 
the solvent-separated minimum in the pmf. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

The information theory model (8, 20, 21) describes the occu- 
pancy fluctuations for molecular volumes within liquid water 
by using the water number density p and water-oxygen pair 
correlation function g(r). The probability p 0 of zero occupancy 
yields chemical potentials of cavity formation (33-35) for 
nonpolar solutes, 



A/i" = -k B T\n p 0 . 



[1] 



In its simplest form, the information theory model utilizes the 
experimentally accessible first and second moments of the 
number of solvent centers inside the cavity volume v, 



(n) = pv, 



l)) = p 2 \dr\t 
J v J v 



<*sg(|r-s|). 



[2] 



[3] 



The moments are used as constraints in the ma ximum -entropy 
calculation that estimates the probabilities p n to observe n 
solvent centers inside the solute cavity v. In its simplest form 
thep„ are of discrete Gaussian form,/*,, = exp(Ao + \in + A^i 2 ) 

This paper was submitted directly (Track II) to the Proceedings office. 
Abbreviation: pmf, potential of mean force. 
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with n = 0, 1, 2, . . . , where A 0 , Ai, A 2 are Lagrange multipliers 
to be determined from the constraints of available information 
and the normalization condition, X^oPn = f • 

The water-oxygen pair correlation functions used in the 
information theory calculations were determined from Monte 
Carlo simulations of 256 SPC water molecules (36) at 298 K for 
densities between 0.975 and 1.2 times the standard density po 
= 997.07 kg-m" 3 at density intervals of 0.025 Po- Ewald 
summation was used for electrostatic interactions (37). The 
pressure p was calculated from p - fk^T - (dU/dV), where the 
last term is the ensemble average of the volume derivative of 
the potential energy that contains contributions from the 
volume dependence of the effective Ewald potential The 
pressure behavior of SPC water was found to be in good 
agreement with experimental data. The isothermal compress- 
ibility xt at standard density was p&bTxt = 0.061, in excellent 
agreement with the experimental value of 0.062. The pressure 
at a density 1.2po was 725 MPa compared with an experimental 
pressure of 775 MPa. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Fig. 1 shows the calculated pmfs between two methane-sized 
cavities (water-oxygen exclusion radius d - 0.33 nm) (8, 20) for 
pressures between -16 to 725 MPa (-0.16 to 7.25 kbar), 
relative to the solvent-separated minimum. We observe two 
effects: increasing pressure heightens the desotvation barrier 
between the solvent-separated and contact minimum, and 
lowers the pmf at complete cavity overlap (r -> 0). The 
desolvation-barrier increase follows from the increased ener- 
getic cost at high pressure of forming a small void between the 
two solutes; the free energy decrease at short distances reflects 
the increased gain in solvation free energy of bringing two 
cavities to perfect overlap (r = 0) with increasing pressure. 
These opposite trends with pressure lead to a region near r = 
d, where the pmfs cross. 

The pmfs shown in Fig. 1 do not contain the contributions 
of direct methane-methane Lennard-Jones interactions (38). 
The total pmfs, the sum of direct and solvent contributions 
(20), are shown in Fig. 2. We observe that increasing pressure 
destabilizes the contact minimum of the methane-methane 
pmf at r — 039 nm relative to the solvent-separated minimum 
at 0.73 nm. Fig. 2 Inset shows the free energy difference 
between the two pmf minima as a function of pressure. 
Increasing the pressure to about 700 MPa reduces the relative 
stability of the contact minimum by about 035 k^T (0.9 
kJmol" 1 ). The results of Monte Carlo simulations (39) show 



2 
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FIG. 1. Pmf between two methane-sized cavities for different 
pressures, normalized at the solvent-separated minimum. Results are 
shown for pressures between -16 and 725 MPa. Thin arrows indicate 
changes with increasing pressure. The thick arrow indicates the 
crossover region at r = d. 
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Fta. 2. Pmf for methane association for varying pressure, including 
Lennardr-Jones and solvent contributions. Results are shown for 
pressures between -16 and 725 MPa, where arrows indicate changes 
with increasing pressure. (Inset) Difference in free energy between the 
contact (r — 0.39 nm) and solvent-separated minimum (r ~ 0.73 nm) 
as a function of pressure. Equilibrium of those two states would also 
involve an ideal contribution — ln(r^/ri) 2 deriving from relative volume 
changes of spherical shells. Note that the stable contact minimum 
moves inward slightly with increasing pressure. 

a similar shift of about 0.25 k^T. Simulations of concentrated 
methane solutions in water showed the destabilizing effect of 
pressure on methane aggregates (40): At low pressures, meth- 
ane aggregates form, suggestive of liquid phase separation; at 
pressures of a few hundred MPa, those aggregates dissolve. 

Methane-methane pmfs are a valuable model for studying 
interactions of hydrophobic groups. However, many-body con- 
tributions beyond pairwise might arise from the packing of 
hydrophobic side chains in the protein interior. To investigate 
those many-body contributions, we calculated the pmf of three 
methane molecules in an equilateral configuration as a func- 
tion of distance. We find that the three-body pmfs, shown in 
Fig. 3, are well approximated by the sum of the two-body pmfs. 
Increasing pressure to 700 MPa again destabilizes the contact 
relative to the solvent-separated minimum by about 
0.83 ksT, with the three-body interactions reducing the pres- 
sure destabilization by about 20%. 
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r, nm 

Fio. 3. Pmf for association of three methane molecules in an 
equilateral configuration for varying pressure, including Lennard- 
Jones and solvent contributions. Note that the energy unit is 3*67 for 
comparison with the pair pmfs shown in Fig. 2. The three-body pmfs 
are shown as a function of the pair distance r for pressures between 
-16 and 725 MPa, where the arrow indicates changes with increasing 
pressure. (Inset) Difference in free energy between the contact and 
solvent-separated minimum as a function of pressure. 
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Consideration of solute-size effects is also important be- 
cause the effective size of a hydrophobic amino acid side chain 
is larger than a methane molecule. Inspecting the pressure- 
dependent pmfs for cavities of sizes d from 0.31 to 0.35 nm, we 
find that the crossover between the increasing desolvation 
barrier and decreasing overlap minimum is at a distance r ■* 
d, where d *» Rw + Rs is approximately the sum of the van der 
Waals radii of water, R w, and the solute, Rs. The minimum of 
the van der Waals interaction between the solutes, on the other 
side, is at a distance 2Rs and thus in the desolvation-barrier 
region for all solutes larger than water, Rs > Rw- For nonpolar 
particles with contact distances in the desolvation barrier, 
increasing pressure destabilizes the contact configuration rel- 
ative to the solvent-separated configuration. As a conse- 
quence, the effect of pressure destabilization is expected to be 
even stronger for interacting nonpolar amino acid side chains 
compared with methane pairs. 

Fig. 4 illustrates kinetic effects expected from the present 
model The free-energy differences &Wf between the solvent- 
separated minimum and the desolvation barrier, as well as AFF* 
between the contact minimum and the barrier depend linearly on 
pressures between 0 and 500 MPa. AW} and AB* correspond to 
the activation barriers for pressure-induced "folding" and "un- 
folding" of one hydrophobic contact pair (i.e., the transition from 
the solvent-separated to the contact minimum and vice versa). We 
define activation volumes as the derivative of the activation 
barriers with respect to pressure, Av^ = $W%J&p. Both activa- 
tion volumes are positive and approximately independent of 
pressure in the range 0 to 500 MPa, AvJ = 3.8 ml/mol and Av* 
= 1.6 ml/moL Accordingly, pressure slows down the intercon- 
version between the two states. 

These results are consistent with an experimental study of 
the pressure dependence of folding and unfolding rates for 
staphylococcal nuclease (41). Both the protein folding and 
unfolding rates decrease with increasing pressure, correspond- 
ing to positive activation volumes in a two-state model, LV* = 
92 ± 4 ml/mol and AV* = 20 ± 3 ml/moL In a simplified 
picture neglecting polar and many-body contributions, the 
activation volumes for folding and unf olding of staphylococcal 
nuclease correspond to breaking AVj^/Av^, ~ 10-25 hy- 
drophobic contacts upon formation of the transition state. In 
the crystal structure (42), 155 pairs of carbon atoms (excluding 
carbonyl carbons) are found within 0.4 nm for all carbon atoms 
on polar and nonpolar amino acids that are not neighbors 
along the peptide chain. With the same criterion, 34 nonneigh- 
boring amino acids are found to be paired. The energy 
landscape theory and folding-funnel model predict that ap- 
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Fig. 4. Activation free energy as a function of pressure. A Wl and 
kWf are the free energy differences of the contact (□) and solvent- 
separated minima (■), respectively, to the desolvation barrier of the 
pmf for methane association (Fig. 2). Activation volumes Av* and Av} 
are derived from a linear fit for pressures between 0 and 500 MPa. 



proximately 40% of the native contacts between amino acids 
are broken at the transition state (43, 44). Accordingly, the 
crude estimate of 10-25 disrupted interactions gives the right 
order of magnitude. Vidugiris et al. (41) also conclude that the 
transition state corresponds to a collapsed, loosery-packed 
solvent-excluded structure. This finding agrees with the 
present model, where the desolvation barrier corresponds to 
an extended structure (relative to the contact configuration) 
that does not allow solvent penetration. 

The present model, together with the results of Fig. 2, 
answers the question why "expanded" protein structures that 
eliminate close hydrophobic contacts are more stable at higher 
pressures: The protein-water system may be packed more 
efficiently and have a lower total volume when water molecules 
are mixed into the structure, swelling the protein globule. 
Pressure stabilization of clathrate hydrates (45) provides a 
simple analogous behavior. High pressure stabilizes the crys- 
talline phase that eliminates close solute contacts. But this 
does not violate the thermodynamic principle that increasing 
pressure stabilizes the phase of lower volume. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The results for the pressure dependence of nonpolar interac- 
tions have implications on our understanding of protein un- 
folding thermodynamics, kinetics, and structure. They estab- 
lish that the model of folded proteins stabilized by a hydro- 
phobic core does not contradict the experimental observations 
that proteins can be denatured by pressure, thus resolving the 
pressure denaturation puzzle pointed out by Kauzmann (1). 
We find that pressure destabilizes the contact configuration of 
nonpolar molecular groups relative to a solvent-separated 
configuration. This observation leads to our most significant 
conclusion regarding the mechanism of pressure denaturation: 
Pressure denaturation corresponds to the incorporation of 
water into the protein, whereas heat denaturation corresponds 
to the transfer of nonpolar groups into water. With increasing 
pressure, packing forces compete more favorably with the 
tendency to form a tetrahedral hydrogen bond network (46). 
The resulting increase in the coordination number causes 
energetic frustration (47). This in turn reduces the relative cost 
of inserting water molecules into a nonpolar aggregate, an 
otherwise unfavorable environment. That insertion of water 
molecules is manifest in the increasing importance of the 
solvent-separated minimum in the free energy of association. 

Our results lead to a picture of the ensemble of pressure- 
denatured protein structures, where water molecules penetrate 
the protein interior. This finding is in agreement with experi- 
mental observations (13), most notably the observed increase in 
the hydrodynamic radius upon denaturation (48, 49) and an 
increase in the hydrogen-exchange rates of lysozyme and RNase 
A with pressure (50). This swelling process results in structures 
with reduced compactness that, however, retain considerably 
more order than heat-denatured proteins, as probed by NMR 
experiments of hydrogen exchange (17). Adding glycerol as a 
cosolvent to water increases the pressure required for denatur- 
ation of the Arc repressor (51). An extrapolation to a pure 
glycerol solvent suggests that the Arc repressor protein could not 
be pressure denatured in glycerol. Olrveira et al (51) therefore 
conclude that water is crucial for pressure denaturation, and that 
the denatured state is sorvated Tiyptophan-phosphorescence 
lifetime studies of dimeric alcohol dehydrogenase under pres- 
sures exceeding 250 MPa were interpreted as pressure-induced 
water penetration into the dimer interface (52). 

X-ray crystallography of lysozyme at 100 MPa did not show 
an increased hydration of the protein interior (53, 54), but that 
study was carried out at pressures significantly below the 
denaturation pressure (48, 55, 56). A sharp increase of the 
hydrodynamic radius of lysozyme has been observed for 
pressures above about 500-600 MPa (48). The slow rates of 
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unfolding observed in pressure-jump experiments (41, 57, 58) 
suggest that sub-nanosecond molecular-dynamics simulations 
of pressure denaturation (59-62) do not fully cover the 
relevant time scales, although an increase in the solvent 
exposure of residues in the hydrophobic core has indeed been 
observed in an 800-ps simulation calculation (62). 

We compared observed activation volumes for folding and 
unfolding (41) and calculated activation volumes for forming 
and breaking hydrophobic contacts. From the ratio of those 
activation volumes, one can estimate that the equivalent of 
about 10-25 hydrophobic contacts are broken in the transition 
state of pressure unfolding of staphylococcal nuclease (41). 
Exploring the characteristics of pressure-denaturated proteins 
in relation to proteins unfolded by temperature or chemical 
denaturants provides valuable input to theories of protein 
folding. Bryngelson et al. (43) pointed out that pressure can be 
used to explore the roughness of the folding energy landscape. 
In agreement with the present model, the experimental data 
(41) show that pressure slows down folding and unfolding 
kinetics, corresponding to an increasingly rough landscape. 

The swelling of the protein core with increasing pressure will 
affect protein structure, dynamics, and stability, to be charac- 
terized in intensified studies of that largely unexplored ther- 
modynamic dimension, pressure (63). A better understanding 
of proteins under pressure will also help to elucidate adapta- 
tion processes of barophilic organisms, such as those Irving in 
the deep sea under pressures of up to about 120 MPa (64-66). 
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ABSTRACT Advanced high-resolution NMR spectroscopy, including two-dimensional NMR techniques, combined with 
high pressure capability, represents a powerful new tool in the study of proteins. This contribution is organized in the following 
way. First, the specialized instrumentation needed for high-pressure NMR experiments is discussed, with specific emphasis 
on the design features and performance characteristics of a high-sensitivity, high-resolution, variable-temperature NMR 
probe operating at 500 MHz and at pressures of up to 500 MPa. An overview of several recent studies using 1D and 2D 
high-resolution, high-pressure NMR spectroscopy to investigate the pressure-induced reversible unfolding and pressure- 
assisted cold denaturation of lysozyme, ribonuclease A, and ubiquitin is presented. Specifically, the relationship between the 
residual secondary structure of pressure-assisted, cold-denatured states and the structure of early folding intermediates is 
discussed. 



INTRODUCTION 

Since Anfinsen and colleagues (Anfinsen, 1973) first stud- 
ied the renaturation of reduced and unfolded ribonuclease A 
(RNase A), much effort has been expended in attempting to 
understand the relationships between the amino acid se- 
quence, the structure, and dynamic properties of the native 
conformation of proteins. Recently, increasing attention has 
been focused on denatured and partially folded states, be- 
cause determination of their structure and stability may 
provide critical insights into the mechanisms of protein 
folding (Kim and Baldwin, 1990; Creighton, 1993; Buck et 
aL, 1994). The native conformations of hundreds of proteins 
are known in great detail from structural determinations by 
x-ray crystallography and, more recently, NMR spectros- 
copy. However, detailed knowledge of the conformations of 
denatured and partially folded states is lacking, which is a 
serious shortcoming in current studies of protein stability 
and protein folding pathways (Robertson and Baldwin, 
1991). 

Most studies dealing with protein denaturation have been 
carried out at atmospheric pressure with various physico- 
chemical perturbations, such as temperature, pH, or dena- 
turants, as experimental variables. Compared to varying 
temperature, which produces simultaneous changes in both 
volume and thermal energy, the use of pressure to study 
protein solutions perturbs the environment of the protein m 
a continuous, controlled way by changing only intermolec- 
ular distances (Weber and Drickamer, 1983). In addition, by 
taking advantage of the phase behavior of water (Jonas, 
1982), shown in Fig. 1, high pressure can substantially 
lower the freezing point of an aqueous protein solution. 
Therefore, by applying high pressure, one can investigate in 
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detail not only pressure-denatured proteins, but also cold- 
denatured proteins in aqueous solution. 

The great potential of the high-resolution, high-pressure 
NMR techniques for studies of proteins (Jonas and Jonas, 
1994) provided the motivation for our efforts in improving 
the performance of high-resolution, high-pressure NMR 
probes. We have discussed our own progress (Ballard et aL, 
1996) in the development of high-pressure NMR instrumen- 
tation, based on the autoclave-style approach, in which both 
the sample and the RF coil are located in a nonmagnetic, 
high-pressure vessel, hi this contribution we focus on die 
very recent development (Ballard et aL, 1998) of a high- 
sensitivity, high-resolution NMR probe operating at 500 
MHz and at pressures of up to 500 MPa. Such probes are 
currently being used to obtain conventional 2D NMR spec- 
tra (e.g., COSY and NOESY spectra) of proteins on a 
routine basis* 

One maj or application of NMR to protein chemistry is the 
use of hydrogen exchange kinetics as a probe of protein 
structure. Our group has recently applied this method to 
investigate structure in proteins denatured by high pressure 
at various temperatures. Previous work (Zhang et aL, 1995; 
Konno et aL, 1995; Wong et aL, 1996) on pressure and cold 
denaturation has suggested that these methods can leave 
appreciable residual structure in proteins, particularly when 
compared to other methods such as thermal or urea dena- 
turation. In RNase A, for example (Zhang et aL, 1995), the 
extent of residual structure measured by hydrogen exchange 
methods is similar to that present in molten globules (Buck 
et aL, 1994) and other weU-characterized, partially struc- 
tured proteins. The cold-denatured state of Streptomyces 
subtilisin inhibitor (Konno et aL, 1995) shows a smaller 
radius of gyration by x-ray scattering than the heat- and 
ureaKienatured states do — its value is only marginally 
(—5%) larger than that of the native state, and is in line with 
values cited for molten globules and other collapsed un- 
folded states. As a result, cold denaturation appears to be a 
milder method of denaturation than the more conventional 
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FIGURE 1 High-pressure phase diagram of D 2 0 (Jonas, 1982). 



methods of beat and chemical (e.g., urea) denaturation. In 
contrast, the recent study of monomelic A repressor (Huang 
and Oas, 1996) concludes that the heat- and cold-denatur- 
ated states are thennodynamicalry and conform ationally 
equivalent However, this observation may be me result of 
the 3M urea added to the protein solutions used both for 
cold denaturation (0°C) and heat denaturation (70°C) of A 
repressor. 

Such results are interesting enough, but they become 
more important when related to modern protein folding 
studies. Structures that persist in a protein upon denatur- 
ation, even relatively mild denaturation, are likely to be 
highly stable. If no appreciable barriers exist to the rapid 
formation of such structures, they should be among the first 
to appear in the refolding of a protein. Consequently, mildly 
denatured states may serve as useful models for species 
present early in refolding, with the advantage that such 
species could be studied for hours or even days, rather than 
fractions of a second. There is already considerable evi- 
dence that the equilibrium collapsed unfolded states of some 
proteins, obtained under mildly denaturing conditions, are 
structurally similar to the early, collapsed states that occur 
when the protein begins to fold (Fink, 1995; Ptitsyn, 1995). 
Hence a major motivation for this research (Nash and Jonas, 
1997a,b) was to characterize several proteins by cold dena- 
turation and compare mem to known species observed dur- 
ing folding. 

The proteins discussed here were chosen for several 
reasons. All three— rysozyme, ribonuclease A, and ubiq- 
uitin — are small, well-characterized proteins that have been 
studied before. The solution NMR structures for all three are 
known (Di Stefano and Wand, 1987; Redfield and Dobson, 
1988; Rico et al., 1991). Numerous studies have been made 
of all of these proteins in various denatured and partially 
folded states. For example, the folding pathways and inter- 



mediates of ribonuclease A (Udgaonkar and Baldwin, 1990; 
Houry and Scheraga, 1996) and of lysozyme (Radford et al., 
1992) have been described in detail Various denatured 
states of ribonuclease A (Robertson and Baldwin, 1991), 
lysozyme (Buck et al., 1994), and ubiquitin (Harding et al., 
1991) are available for comparison. The cold-denatured 
state of ribonuclease A has been characterized before 
(Zhang et aL, 1995), and evidence for structure in the 
pressure-tenataed state has been described. Furthermore, 
in the case of ubiquitin, Gladwin and Evans (1996) found no 
evidence for significant protection from exchange at early 
stages of folding; therefore, to test the hypothesis of this 
parallel, we have also investigated hydrogen exchange in 
the pressure-assisted, cold-denatured state of ubiquitin. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The materials and exp e rim ental conditions for the various NMR experi- 
ments were discussed in detail in the original studies (Zhang et al., 1995; 
Nash et al., 1996; Nash and Jonas, 1997a,b). The principal NMR system in 
the laboratory is composed of a General Electric GN-300 NMR console, 
operating at a proton Larmor frequency of 300 MHz, with an Oxford 
Instruments wide-bore superconducting magnet (<f> = 89 mm, 7.04 T). The 
GN-300 is interlaced to a Tecmag Scorpio data acquisition system for 
pulse programming and ex p er im ental control with MacNMR software. 
This system was used for some studies of proteins at high pressure and 
ambient temperature (Ballard et aL, 1996), as well as for optimization of 
cold denaturing conditions (i.c, determination of pressures and tempera- 
tures that lead to near-complete cold denaturation) for the hydrogen ex- 
change experiments (Nash et al., 1996; Nash and Jonas, 1997a,b). 

The hydraulic pressure generation system was similar to the system 
described previously (Jonas et al, 1993). As with the earlier system, carbon 
disulfide (CSj) was used as the pressure transmitting fluid for proton 
studies. As an illustration of the quality of high-resolution NMR spectra 
during high-pressure denaturation experiments, we include Fig. 2 and Fig. 
3, which are taken from our earlier studies. 

For most of the recent protein studies, more advanced instrumentation 
(Ballard et aL, 1998) was used For general-purpose studies of proteins, the 
group has begun using a Van an INOVA wide-bore instrument, adapted to 
handle high pressure, with a proton frequency of 500 MHz. This instrument 
is gradually replacing the 300-MHz spectrometer far protein studies be- 
cause of its higher sensitivity and resolution (Table 1), and is useful for 
direct measurements at high pressure at temperatures at and above room 
temperature (range ~0°C to — 60°C). 

For lower temperatures, other methods and instruments have been 
employed. Structure in cold-denatured proteins was assessed by hydrogen 
exchange techniques, which did not require high pressure to be maintained 
during measurement Measurements of the extent of hydrogen exchange in 
cold-denatured proteins were therefore obtained on spectrometers outside 
the group laboratory: either a Varian Unity 500 MHz spectrometer (ribo- 
nuclease A) or a Varian INOVA 500 MHz narrow-bore spectrometer 
(lysozyme and ubiquitin), both using a conventional, commercially avail- 
able NMR probe. Cold-denaturing conditions were obtained at pressures of 
2250-3750 bar and temperatures of -13 to -17°C, depending on the 
protein (Nash et aL, 1996; Nash and Jonas, 1997a,b). 

It is appropriate at mis point to mention several design considerations 
for high-resolution, high-pressure NMR probes that are to be used for 
protein studies. The sample size (diameter) should definitely be greater 
than 5 mm; otherwise the sensitivity of the high-pressure NMR probe will 
seriously limit the scope of problems to be studied For a protein it should 
be possible to obtain good S/N for concentrations in the millimolar (mM) 
or lower range. Higher concentrations usually result in aggregation and 
even precipitation of the protein when temperature or pressure is changed. 

In our recent experiments (Ballard et al., 1998), we have increased the 
sensitivity, power, and tuning range of our double-tuned CEf*K) NMR 
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FIGURE 2 Histidine region of the NMR spectra of RNase A in D 2 0 
at various pressures (10°C, pH* 2.0). The standard in the insets is sodium 
3-(uTmethylsiryl)tetradeutcriopr^ (TSP) (Zhang et at, 1995). 



probes. The pressure vessel, pressure RF feedtnroughs, and internal capac- 
itor design concepts described earlier were all incorporated. In contrast, 
though, the RF coil now consists of a single-turn saddle coil machined from 
low magnetic susceptibility oxygen-free copper. Table 1 illustrates the 
significant improvement in sensitivity of the high-pressure NMR probe, 
when the coil design is changed from a two-turn wire coil to a one-turn 
machined coil by comparing the sensitivity (S/N ratio) for various high- 
pressure NMR probes used in our laboratory. For an 8-mm sample diam- 
eter, the S/N ratio for a 300-MHz probe increased from 34 to 131, whereas 
it increased to 260 at 500 MHz. Clearly, the increased frequency of 500 
MHz also contributes to the enhanced sensitivity, but the major improve- 
ment is due to the RF coil design. 

A comparison of the high quality of spectra obtained at 500 MHz with 
the new probe RF coil design to those obtained at 300 MHz with the earlier 
coil design is given in Fig. 4. The most important feature is the improved 
sensitivity, as the aromatic region, 500 MHz N -domain of troponin C 
F29W with Ca 2+ was obtained for a 0.4 mM concentration compared to the 
300 MHz spectrum, which was obtained for a 0.8 mM concentration of the 
protein "gfng similar acquisition parameters. Although one can readily 
appreciate the advantages of higher sensitivity and probe power an dilute 
biochemical studies using one-pulse methods, we feel that an even more 
important extension of this work is in the field of high-pressure 2D NMR. 
As a demonstration of this capability, we include Fig. 5, which shows the 
2D NOESY aromatic region of N-domain troponin C F29W at 5 kbar. 



RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The experimental procedures were described in detail in the 
original studies (Zhang et al, 1995; Nash et aL, 1996; Nash 
and Jonas, 1997a,b) of cold denaturation of ribormclease A, 
lysozyme, and ubiquitin. Hydrogen exchange data for pro- 
teins are typically expressed in terms of the protection factor 
P - kJk ohs for a given amide proton, where k ohs is the 
experimentally measured exchange rate and is me ex- 
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FIGURE 3 Stacked 'H NMR plot of the lysozyme (pH* 2.2, 4 mM 
protein, 20 mM maleic-23-d2 anhydride, 1.5 mM TSP) histidine region at 
selected pressures at 37.5°C. Note the disappearance of the native His 15 
residue peak (—8.95 ppm) and the appearance of the denatured His 15 
residue peak (~8.70 ppm) with pressure; complete denaturation is t 
between 7 and 8.25 kbar (Ballard et al., 1996). 



change rate for a proton in an ideal unstructured polypeptide 
under the same conditions. P values close to 1 indicate lack 
of appreciable structure, whereas P values in certain regions 
of native proteins can exceed 10 6 . In partially folded states, 
such as molten globules (Buck et aL, 1994) or me memanol- 
induced A state of ubiquitin (Pan and Briggs, 1992), P 
values are intermediate. Typical values in such states range 
from 1 to several hundred. 

The e xchang e of amide hydrogens in peptides is primar- 
ily caused by acid and base, with a small contribution from 
water, which can act as a weak acid or base (Bai et al., 
1993): 



it=A B [D + ] + *b[OD-] + A w 



(1) 



TABLE 1 High-pressure NMR probe 


porfom 


nance 


features 




*H fieq. MHz 


Sample 
OJ>. 






Coil design 


[max. press., bars] 


(mm) 


S/N 


Ref. 


2-Tum wire coil, 


300 


8 


34 


Ballard et al. 




[9000] 






(1996) 


1-Turn machined coil, 


300 


8 


131 


Ballard et aL 


300 MHz 


[5000] 






(1998) 


1-Turn machine coil, 


500 


8 


260 


Ballard etaL 


500 MHz 


[5000] 






(1998) 
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FIGURE 4 Comparison of the ID proton aromatic region of the NMR 
spectrum of N-domam troponin C F29W + Ca 2+ solution (pH* 7.0, 20 
mM tris(hydroxymcmyl)ammomcthanew/i7 , 100 mM potassium chloride, 
5 mM dithiothreitol, 2 mM ethylenebis(oxyethylenenitriio)tetraacetic acid, 
8 mM calcium chloride, 1.5 mM TSP) obtained at ~1 kbar pressure and 
500 MHz (A) and 300 MHz (B). Spectrum A was obtained for a 0.4 mM 
protein solution, and spectrum B was recorded for a 0.8 mM protein 
solution. The number of accumulations was 1024 far bom A and B. 



Values for the three rate constants are known for reference 
"random coil" materials, specifically, unstructured oli- 
gopeptides and random-coil polypeptides, at 293 K and 
ambient pressure (Bai et aL, 1993). To obtain a value for 
for cold-denaturing conditions, the reference values were 
corrected for temperature and pressure by using the activa- 
tion energies and the activation volumes, respectively: 



*i(P) = ^(P 0 )exp| 



("4[?"fJ) 



(2) 



(3) 



where i denotes any of the three individual reactions and E a 
and AF* are the activation energy and activation volume. 
The activation volume, defined from 



AV* - -RT 



ainfr 

Hp 



(4) 



was assumed to be constant, over the pressure range of 
interest, to derive Eq. 3. This assumption has been shown to 
be valid over a wide pressure range for and in poly- 
D^-rysine (Carter et al., 1978), and because the reaction 
mechanism for is similar, this is a reasonable assumption 
here as well. The activation energies for k» and are 14 
kcal/mol, 3 kcal/mol, and 19 kcal/mol, respectively (Bai et 
ah, 1993). Activation volumes were obtained from data on 
model compounds: random coil poly-D,L-lysine for and 
(Carter et aL, 1978), and AT-methylacetamide for (Mabry 



et aL, 1996). The values of AF* are 0 ± 1, +6 ± 1, and 
-9.0 ± 1.8 cm 3 /mol for k» and respectively. 

Fig. 6 A shows the protection factors in cold-denatured 
lysozyme (J = -13°C, p = 3750 bar) as a function of 
residue number and their correspondence with secondary 
structural elements in the native state (Nash and Jonas, 
1997a); Fig. 7 shows how the protection factors in cold- 
denatured lysozyme compare with those in various other 
well-studied denatured states — mermally denatured ly- 
sozyme at 69°C, chemically denatured lysozyme in 8 M 
urea solution, and the acid-denatured state of CM 6-127 ly- 
sozyme, produced by cleaving the disulfide bond between 
C6 and C127 in native lysozyme (Buck et al., 1994). 

From the hydrogen exchange rate data, it is clear that 
many regions of lysozyme are markedly protected from 
exchange, with P values exceeding 10, in the cold-dena- 
tured state. The range of P factors runs from 1.19 for F3 to 
71.0 for Rl 14. Except for a partially folded form observed 
in 50% triffuoroethanol (Buck et aL, 1994), cold-denatured 
lysozyme is the only form of denatured lysozyme that 
shows appreciable protection from exchange. Data for heat, 
urea, and CM 6 " 127 lysozyme, analyzed using the same tem- 
perature and side chain correction methods used in this 
study (Buck et al., 1994), show few residues with P > 5 
(Fig. 6). It should be made clear that the pressure-assisted, 
cold-denatured state is not a "pure" cold-denatured state, 
because the pressure affects the protein directly. Neverthe- 
less, any effect that pressure has is clearly very different 
from that induced by high temperature or chemical dena- 
turants such as urea. 

Lysozyme, in its native state, consists of two domains: 
the a domain, which contains four a-helices, and the 0-do- 
TnaiTtj which contains a three-strand antiparallel jB-sheet 
(Miranker et aL, 1991). In the cold-denatured state of ly- 
sozyme, protection of amide protons against exchange is 
largely confined to the a-domain; all four a-helices show 
appreciable protection (P > 10 for at least one residue) from 
exchange. The most notable protection, involving three 
residues with P > 30, occurs in helix D (residues 108-1 1 5). 
In contrast, most of the j3-sheet region (residues 41-60) 
shows no appreciable protection, with all but two residues 
having P < 5. The persistence of a-helical structure in 
cold-denatured proteins has been noted before, as in the 
cold-denatured state of barstar (Wong et al., 1996). An 
anomalous area of protection occurs at the end of the 
/3-sheet and in the following loop, a region in which resi- 
dues 60, 61, 63, 64, 65, 76, and 78 were observable. This 
region is the most highly protected area of cold-denatured 
lysozyme, after the D helix. It differs from the other highly 
protected regions in cold-denatured lysozyme, though, by 
not consisting of a single, well-defined region of secondary 
structure. 

By using pulsed-labeling hydrogen exchange studies and 
confining exchange to the dead time of their instrumentation 
(-3.5 ms), Gladwin and Evans (1996) observed relatively 
early stages in the folding of lysozyme. Slowing of ex- 
change measured during this time can be quantified by 
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comparing the measured exchange rate to mat for a random 
coil, as in other hydrogen exchange studies. The resulting 
quantity, although similar to a protection factor, is deter- 
mined from a rate that changes considerably as the protein 
refolds; as a result, it is best referred to as a "dead-time 
inhibition factor" (J D ) rather than a true protection factor 
(Gladwin and Evans, 1996). Nevertheless, 7 D values provide 
information similar to that provided by P values in equilib- 
rium denatured states. During the first 3.5 ms of folding, 
lysozyme shows moderate degrees of protection (7 D > 5), 
not only in the a-helices and the (^terminal 3 10 helix, but 
also in the loop region from residues 60-65, as well as 
residue 78 (Gladwin and Evans, 1996). We have thus ob- 
served a strong parallel between a stable, denatured form of 
lysozyme and the transient species observed during folding. 
Fig. 6 B compares the inhibition of hydrogen exchange 
observed during the first 3.5 ms of folding (Gladwin and 
Evans, 1 996) to the protection factors obtained for pressure- 
assisted, cold-denatured lysozyme, as shown in Fig. 6 A. 

The range of protection factors observed (Nash et aL, 
1996) in cold- denatured RNase A (2.8-78) is similar to that 
present in cold-denatured lysozyme. In contrast to ly- 
sozyme, however, the extent of protection in cold-denatured 
RNase A is less organized. Rather than having large extents 
of secondary structure protected, such as large portions of 
the a-helices in lysozyme, the protection in cold-denatured 
RNase A occurs in small regions, particularly those near 
(hsulfide-linked cysteine residues. Fig. 8 plots the protection 
factors versus residue in pressure-assisted cold-denatured 



RNase A on a three-dimensional representation of the native 
structure. The most notable such region of high protection in 
RNase A, three residues with P > 10, is centered in C84, in 
the central strand of the large /3-sheet Protection in this 
/3-sheet is highly nonuniform. For example, the region of 
the first strand from residues 35 to 48 is essentially unpro- 
tected (P < 5 for all residues), in contrast to the region 
around C84. 

In a qualitative comparison, one can see that the pressure- 
assisted cold-denatured state exhibits patterns of protection 
factors (relatively low) resembling the pattern of protection 
factors observed by Udgaonkar and Baldwin (1990) and 
Houry and Scheraga (1996) for the folding intermediate of 
ribonuclease A Fig. 8 also gives a qualitative comparison of 
protection factors for the early folding intermediate (Udga- 
onkar and Baldwin, 1990) and those observed of hydrogen 
exchange in the pressure-assisted cold-denatured state of 
ribonuclease A 

In the case of lysozyme and RNase A the patterns of 
protection against hydrogen exchange are similar to those 
observed in early (refolding time <10 ms) folding interme- 
diates for these proteins, leading to the idea that the cold- 
denatured state is structurally similar to such intermediates. 
To help test this idea, ubiquitin, which has folding kinetics 
that are markedly different from those of either RNase A or 
lysozyme (Briggs and Roder, 1992), was investigated (Nash 
and Jonas, 1997b). In particular, ubiquitin shows much less 
evidence of early structure formation than lysozyme; it 
more closely resembles a random coil. 
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FIGURE 7 Comparison of protection factors observed in various exper- 
iments. Date for cold-denatured rysozyme were taken from Nash and Jonas 
(1997a); data for heat, urea, and arid-denatured CM 6 "* 127 rysozyme were 
taken from Buck et ai (1994). 
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FIGURE 6 (a) Protection factors for the pressure-assisted cold-dena- 
tured state (p = 3750 bar, T = - 13°Q of rysozyme. Secondary structural 
elements in the native state are indicated below. A-D denote the four 
a-helices; 0, and denote the two- and three-stranded 0-sheet regions, 
respectively, (b) Dead-time inhibition factors obtained for the first 3.5 ms 
of rysozyme folding (Gladwin and Evans, 1996). 



Cold-denatured ubiquitin (p = 2250 bar, T = -16°C) 
shows little deviation from a random coil in its hydrogen 
exchange kinetics, with no P values above 5 and most below 
2. As shown in Fig. 8, these values are typical of highly 
denatured proteins such as the urea-denatured state of ry- 
sozyme. Under other circumstances, however, such as the A 
state produced by a 60% methanol solution at a pH of 2.0, 
ubiquitin shows significantly more protection from ex- 



change. It is important to point out that in ubiquitin, the 
same dead-time inhibition study (Gladwin and Evans, 1996) 
showed no evidence for protection from exchange, with the 
largest dead-time inhibition factors being —2 (Fig. 9). 
Moreover, there was no correlation of even these modestly 




FIGURE 8 Qualitative comparison of protection factors for the pressure- 
denatured state (Zhang et al., 1995) and pressure-assisted cold-denatured 
state (Nash and Jonas, 1996) of RNase A compared to protection factors for 
early folding intermediate for RNase (Udgaonkar and Baldwin, 1990). 
Amide protons are protected in pressure-denatured state with p > 10, <20 
(O); pressure-denatured state with p > 20 (•); cold-denatured state with 
p> \Q, <20(P);co\MBnabarri state vnfop> 20 (■); folding interme- 
diate with "strong" protection (A); and folding intermediate with "weak," 
"medium," or "ill-defined" protection (A). 
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FIGURE 9 Protection factors versus residue in pressure-assisted cold- 
denatured (7 = -16°C, p = 2250 bar) ubiquitin (A) compared with 
dead-time exchange inhibition factors (B) (protection factor 7 D obtained 
during the first 3.5 ms of refolding; Gladwin and Evans, 1996). 

elevated factors within significant elements of secondary 
structure, as there were in lysozyme. 

The similarity of cold-denatured state protection factors 
to the protection observed in protein refolding studies has 
led to the idea that the cold-denatured state is populated by 
species comprising elements of secondary and perhaps ter- 
tiary structure that are comparatively stable. The similarities 
between the cold-denatured state and the early folding states 
suggest that these structural elements would be expected to 
form first during folding. In the case of ubiquitin, the 
folding reaction appears to proceed in one highly coopera- 
tive step, with little of the multiphasic behavior observed in 
proteins like lysozyme or ribonuclease A. Although a pos- 
sible intermediate for ubiquitin refolding has been charac- 
terized by other means (Khorasanizadeh et aL, 1996), the 
intermediate thus identified shows no protection from hy- 
drogen exchange. The results for the cold-denatured state of 
ubiquitin parallel these results: there is no partially folded 
state mat is stable enough to be characterized by hydrogen 
exchange methods when ubiquitin is cold denatured. 



Work is in progress in our laboratory to investigate sys- 
tematically the pressure- and pressure-assisted cold dena- 
turation of other proteins, to obtain novel information about 
their folding intermediates, or to simply indicate key stable 
structures favored preferentially in the folding process. The 
methods used to investigate these slates include both the 
hydrogen exchange method outlined above and more direct 
NMR methods (e.g., COSY, NOESY, and TOCSY) using 
the improved high-pressure NMR probes (Table 1) and the 
500-MHz NMR instrument 
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Structural transitions have been studied on the path- 
way for urea denaturation of rhodanese. Unlike guan- 
idinium hydrochloride, urea gives no visible precipi- 
tation. Increasing urea concentrations cause a transi- 
tion in which the enzyme activity is completely lost by 
4.5 M urea, and there is a shift of the intrinsic fluores- 
cence maximum from 335 nm for the native enzyme to 
350 nm. There is a maximum exposure of organized 
hydrophobic surfaces at 4.5 M urea as reported by the 
fluorescence of l,l'-bi(4-anilino)naphthalene-5,5'-di- 
sulfonic acid. Above 4.5 M urea, this probe reports the 
progressive loss of organized hydrophobic surfaces. 
The polarization of the intrinsic fluorescence falls with 
increasing urea concentrations in a complex transition 
showing that rhodanese flexibility increases in at least 
two phases. Rhodanese becomes increasingly suscepti- 
ble to digestion by subtilisin between 3.5 and 4.5 m 
urea, giving rise to large fragments. At urea concen- 
trations >5 M, rhodanese is completely digested. There 
is a small increase in the rate of sulfhydryl accessibility 
between 3.5 and 4.5 M urea, but there is a large in- 
crease in the sulfhydryl accessibility above 4.5 M urea. 
Dimethyl suberimidate cross-linking shows the pres- 
ence of associated species in 3-5 M urea, but there are 
few cross-linkable species at lower or higher urea con- 
centrations. These results are consistent with a model 
in which urea unfolding of rhodanese is associated with 
the initial production of a species having organized 
regions of structure with exposed hydrophobic sur- 
faces separated by flexible elements. 



Refolding of the denatured enzyme rhodanese (tbiosulfate 
sulfurtransferase; EC 2.8.1.1) is difficult because of competi- 
tion from aggregation and because of sulfhydryl oxidation (1). 
When denaturation was attempted using guanidinium HC1, 
almost all of the rhodanese precipitated from solution (2). 
Successful refolding of rhodanese can be achieved under con- 
ditions that include the use of assistants such as detergents 
(3, 4), liposomes (5), or proteins called chaperonins (6) to 
limit aggregation, together with reducing agents and the sub- 
strate thiosulfate. Folding with detergents revealed interme- 
diates that had the properties of molten globules, but it was 
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not clear whether the detection of the intermediates required 
the presence of detergents (7). This led to the general ques- 
tion: which aspects of the denaturation are properties of the 
protein, and which parts depend on the interaction of the 
protein with the particular assistant used in renaturation? 
Thus, the specific question arose as to whether one could 
detect intermediate states of rhodanese in the absence of 
detergents, lipids, or chaperonins? An opportunity appeared 
recently to approach this question when it was demonstrated 
that reversible folding was possible for rhodanese without 
using assistants (8). Rhodanese denaturation during urea 
unfolding was shown to follow a reversible path, and in this 
process, there was no precipitation, indicating that aggregated 
states, at least those of the size formed in guanidinium HC1, 
were not present in urea. 

In the present paper, we have studied the urea unfolding of 
rhodanese in the absence of detergents, chaperonins, or lipo- 
somes under conditions that have been shown previously to 
produce an unfolding transition that approximated the re- 
versible pathway (8). Under these conditions, it is demon- 
strated here that the major transition leading to enzyme 
inactivation is not associated with total unfolding of the 
polypeptide chain; instead, it produces a state with a consid- 
erable degree of structure and a maximum exposure of orga- 
nized hydrophobic surfaces. Apparently, it is this type of 
structure that must be protected by interactions with acces- 
sory substances for the successful high yield reactivation of 
rhodanese after denaturation. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

Reagents and Proteins— All the reagents used were of analytical 
grade. Bovine liver rhodanese (9) and recombinant rhodanese (10) 
were prepared as described previously and stored at —70 *C as a 
crystalline suspension in 1.8 M ammonium sulfate. Rhodanese con- 
centration was determined using a value of An? m « 1.75 (11) and a 
molecular mass of 33 kDa (12). 

Rhodanese -Assay— Rhodanese activity was measured by a colori- 
metric method based on the absorbance at 460 nm of the complex 
formed between ferric ion and the reaction product thiocyanate (12). 

Rhodanese Denaturation— Rhodanese was typically denatured in 
50 mM Tris, pH 7.6, at a protein concentration of 10 ^g/ml. The 
buffer contained 200 mM 2-mercaptoethanol and 50 mM thiosulfate, 
which were shown previously to be necessary to prevent oxidative 
damage (13). Samples were denatured at each urea concentration for 
at least 3 h before measurements were made. Typically, rhodanese 
assays used 10 pi of enzyme solution for 10 min, and time courses of 
product formation were used to detect nonlinearities in the progress 
curves. 

Fluorescence Measurements— Fluorescence measurements were 
made on an SLM 500C fluorometer (SLM Instruments, Urbana, IL). 
Intrinsic fluorescence emission spectra were measured at various urea 
concentrations in solutions containing 50 mM Tris-HCI, pH 7.8, at a 
protein concentration of 50 ug/m\ at 23 *C, unless indicated other- 
wise. Excitation was at 280 nm (band pass, 5 nm) and the emission 
was either monitored at 335 nm or recorded as a spectrum from 300 
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to 400 nm (band pass, 7.5 nm). The temperature was controlled by 
circulating water through the cell holder. Solutions were equilibrated 
for 20 min before addition of the enzyme. For solutions containing 
10 mm his-ANS 1 , l,l'-bi(4-aniIino)naphthalene-5,6'-disulfonic acid, 
the excitation wavelength was 395 nm, and the emission was either 
monitored at 482 nm or recorded as a spectrum from 480 to 600 nm. 
Individual samples were used for the bis-ANS measurements. As a 
control for the ability of urea to disrupt interactions between bis- 
ANS and hydrophobic surfaces, the complex of 10 /xM bis-ANS with 
0.9% 7-cyclodextrm was prepared and titrated with urea under the 
same conditions as used for the protein. Measurements of the polar- 
ization of the intrinsic fluorescence were made with excitation at 300 
nm and emission at 345 nm. For each sample the determined value 
was the average of 10 measurements. The readings were stable for 24 
h. Polarization readings were corrected for any instrumental artifacts 
as described by the manufacturer. 

Sodium Dodecyl Sulfate-Polyacrylamide Gel Electrophoresis— SDS- 
PAGE was performed using the formulations of Laemmli (14). Gels 
contained 11% acrylamide in the resolving gel and 4% acrylamide in 
the stacking gel. Samples from the cross-linking experiments were 
analyzed by SDS-gel electrophoresis using 8% acrylamide in the 
resolving gels, and they were stained with 0.05% Coomassie Brilliant 
Blue R-250. 

Proteolysis by Subtilisin— Samples of rhodanese at 200 Mg/ml were 
digested with 1% subtilisin (w/w). Reaction was carried out for 30 
min, stopped by the addition of phenylmethylsuifonyl fluoride at 100 
Mg/ml, and incubated for 10 min. Samples were prepared for SDS- 
PAGE; which was run in a 1.5-mm thick minigel format using an 
11% resolving gel. Gels were stained with Coomassie Brilliant Blue 
R-250. 

Cross-linking Experiments— Dimethyl suberimidate (DMS) cross- 
linking was performed using rhodanese at 300 Mg/ml in 15 mM Tris- 
HCl, pH 7.6. Rhodanese was denatured for 2.5 h in different urea 
concentrations, and after the urea incubation, DMS was added at 300 
Mg/ml. After incubation for 2 h, the pH was lowered to 6.8 with MES, 
2-(N-morpholino)ethanesulfonic acid, in order to increase the hy- 
drolysis of DMS. Samples were incubated further and then were 
prepared for SDS-PAGE. Stained gels were imaged using a video 
camera system. 

Measurements of Sulfhydryl Reactivity— Hate constants for reac- 
tion of rhodanese with DTNB, 5,5'-ditWobis-(2-nitrobenzoic acid), 
were determined as functions of the urea concentration. Sulfhydryl 
titers were measured using 250 Mg/ml rhodanese with no thiosulfate 
or 2-mercaptoethanol because of their interference with the assay. 
These assays were performed in 100 roM Tris-HCl, pH 7.6, with a 
final concentration of 1 mM for DTNB. DTNB was quantified using 
an of 12,500 M" 1 cm 2 . The Am versus time was acquired, and a 
first order plot of the data was used to derive rate constants. 

RESULTS 

Urea-induced Inactivation of Rhodanese Is Correlated with 
a Transition in Its Intrinsic Fluorescence—Tig. 1 shows the 
enzymatic activity (open circles) and the wavelength of the 
intrinsic fluorescence maximum {closed circles) for rhodanese 
as functions of increasing urea concentration. The activity 
falls in a transition that occurs between approximately 3 and 
4.5 M urea with 50% inactivation at about 3.7 M urea. The 
intrinsic fluorescence shifts from approximately 335 nm, char- 
acteristic of the native protein, to about 351 nm that is 
characteristic of the denatured protein. The transition in 
fluorescence correlates with that observed in the activity. The 
activity beyond 4.5 M urea appears to give about 10-12% of 
the initial activity, because there is some reactivation during 
the assay. This reactivation has been previously demonstrated 
(1). There was no appearance of visible turbidity associated 
with the activity loss as has been reported for denaturation 
with guanidinium HCL 

Increased Hydrophobic Exposure Is Associated with Urea- 

1 The abbreviations used are: BME, 2-mercaptoethanol; bis-ANS, 
l,l'-bi(4-anilino)naphthalene-5,5'-disulfonic acid; DMS, dimethyl 
suberimidate; DTNB, 5,5'-dithiobis-(2-nitroben2oic acid); MES, 2- 
(N-morpholino)ethanesulfonic acid; PAGE, polyacrylamide gel elec- 
trophoresis. 
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FiG. 1. Urea concentration dependence of rhodanese activ- 
ity and wavelength maximum of intrinsic protein fluores- 
cence. Rhodanese activity (mm) is expressed as the absorbance at 
460 nm in the standard assay. Fluorescence wavelength maxima were 
obtained from spectra excited at 280 nm and scanned from 300 to 
400 nm. Rhodanese concentration was 10 Mg/ml. All samples were 
prepared at the indicated urea concentrations in 50 mM Tris-HCl, 
pH 7.6, containing 200 mM 2-mercaptoethanol and 50 mM thiosulfate. 
Rhodanese was denatured at the indicated urea concentrations for 3 
h, and all experiments were performed at 23 *C. 




UREA CONCENTRATION (M) 

FiG. 2. Wavelength maximum for bis-ANS binding to rho- 
danese as a function of the urea concentration. Bis-ANS wave- 
length maxima (11) were determined from individual fluorescence 
spectra measured with excitation at 395 nm and Bcanned from 480 to 
600 nm. The samples contained 10 mm bis-ANS. All other conditions 
were the same as for Fig. 1. For comparison, the activity of rhodanese 
is shown as a function of urea concentration (mm). 

induced Inactivation — The wavelength maximum for the flu- 
orescent probe bis-ANS was used to monitor the exposure of 
hydrophobic surfaces (15). Fig. 2 shows that, as the urea 
concentration is increased from 0 to 4.5 M urea, the fluores- 
cence of bis-ANS shifts to shorter wavelengths in a transition 
that follows the loss in activity. The wavelength maximum 
reaches its lowest value, 500 nm, at the point where the 
activity has fallen to a minimum. As the concentration of 
urea is increased further, the fluorescence wavelength maxi- 
mum shifts back toward the red, and it reaches 540 nm at 8 
M urea. Thus, the maximum hydrophobic exposure in rho- 
danese occurs at 4.5 M urea, a concentration giving minimum 
activity. As the urea concentration is increased beyond 4.5 M, 
there is a continual decrease in hydrophobic exposure. This 
apparently indicates that rhodanese is not fully unfolded at 
4.5 M urea, and the transition that is being monitored by both 
the intrinsic fluorescence and the enzyme activity does not 
represent a transition between the native and the fully un- 
folded protein. 

Fig. 3 shows that the intensity for the bis-ANS fluorescence 
changes in a complex transition (Fig. 3, closed triangles). As 
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Fit;. 'A. Urea conccntrat ion dependence of bis- ANS fluores- 
cence intensity and the polari7.ation of the intrinsic protein 
fluorescence shown together with the enzyme activity. Rho- 
danese was prepared in individual samples at 40 wg/mL and separate 
samples were used for polarization and bis ANS fluorescence. Intrin- 
sic polarization was measured with excitation at 300 nm, and emission 
wa,s monitored at 345 nm. Readings were stable for 24 h. All other 
conditions were the same as noted in the legend to Fig. 2. 

the urea concentration increases, the changes in the fluores- 
cence intensities are inversely related to the shifts of the bis- 
ANS wavelength maxima shown in Fig. 2. This correspond- 
ence between the wavelength maximum and the fluorescence 
intensity is expected for a system in which the hydrophobicity 
of the site is changing. It is generally expected that increased 
hydrophobic exposure, resulting from an increase in the num- 
ber of sites each with the same hydrophobicity, would lead to 
more of an increase in the intensity rather than significantly 
shifting the wavelength maximum of the bis-ANS fluores- 
cence (16, 17). 

The decrease in bis-ANS fluorescence with increasing urea 
concentration above 4.5 M could be due either to a shift of 
the binding equilibrium due to increased bis-ANS solubility 
and/or to a disruption nf organized hydrophobic surfaces on 
rhodanese as the protein denatured. A control with 7-cyclod- 
extrin was used to address the issue. The 7-cyclodextrin 
enhanced the fluorescence of bis-ANS, presumably as a result 
of binding to the hydrophobic cavity in the center of the 
cyclodextrin ring. Increasing urea concentrations, over the 
range used in the titration of the protein, did not cause any 
significant fall of the bis-ANS fluorescence (data not shown), 
so there was no significant shift of the binding equilibrium 
between bis-ANS and the 7-cyclodextrin. Thus, it is likely 
that the decrease of bis-ANS fluorescence at the higher urea 
concentrations in the protein titration is due to a loss of the 
rhodanese structure, and it is not primarily due to interference 
with interactions between rhodanese and bis-ANS. This dis- 
tinction is necessary, because, as a protein is unfolded by 
chemical denaturants. it is expected that hydrophobic residues 
become more exposed to the solvent. However, the feature 
that is important for the maximum binding of bis-ANS is not 
simply having individual exposed residues, but having those 
residues be part: of an organized hydrophobic surface. Addi- 
tionally, since the protein unfolds because denaturants can 
disrupt hydrophobic interactions, it is not expected that hy- 
drophobic probes would bind as tightly, and the 7-cyclodex- 
trin control was a potential way of sorting out these differ- 
ences. The bis-ANS intensity, as noted above, reflects the 
same features observed in the bis-ANS wavelength maximum 
shift shown in Fig. 2. There is a gentle rise in intensity to 3 
M urea and then there is a steep rise that follows the loss of 
activity. The maximum of the fluorescence intensity occurs 
in the region of the maximum loss of activity. The steeply 
falling intensity beyond 4.5 M urea indicates the loss of 
organized hydrophobic surfaces. The maximum in the bis- 



ANS intensity due to competing effects is in the same region 
as the maximum shift in the wavelength maximum. The 
activity profile is shown for comparison iopen circles), and 
the activities are lower at the higher urea concentrations in 
this figure compared with Fig. 1 , because these experiments 
are done at higher protein concentration, which requires a 
shorter incubation in the assay and, therefore, less opportu- 
nity for recovery in the assay (1). 

Polarization of the Intrinsic Fluorescence of Riwdanesc Re- 
veals a Complex Transition during the Loosening of Protein 
Structure— Polarization of the intrinsic fluorescence was 
measured for rhodanese during the unfolding transition {open 
squares. Fig. 3). The polarization fell in a complex transition 
during the urea perturbation. The transition appears not to 
be a smooth two -state transition, and it looks as if there are 
at least two transitions. Part of the polarization loss occurs 
in the region of the activity loss, between approximately 3.75 
and 4.50 M urea. In fact, the activity may fall at somewhat 
lower urea concentrations than the polarization change. There 
is a more gradual change in the polarization as the urea 
concentration is raised further, and the lowest polarization is 
observed at approximately 7 M urea. 

Proteolysis by Subtilisin Reflects Urea- induced Transi- 
tions— -Fig. 4 shows that rhodanese is quite resistant to diges- 
tion by subtilisin when equilibrated between 0 and 3 M urea. 
The protein becomes increasingly susceptible to digestion in 
a transition between 3 and 5 M urea. The protein is very 
susceptible to proteolysis at 5 and 6 M urea. Between 3.5 and 
4.5 M urea, digestion produces discrete high molecular weight 
fragments as opposed to the behavior at and above 0 M urea 
where digestion produces only small fragments. Subtilisin was 
chosen because of its broad specificity, so that proteolytic 
patterns reflect exposure of the structure rather than the 
specificity of the protease. These data indicate that rhodanese 
behaves, at concentrations of urea that give minimum activity 
and maximum hydrophobic exposure, as if there are elements 
of organized structure separated by proteolytically susceptible 
regions. 

Rhodanese Sulfhydryl Accessibility Reflects Urea-induced 
Structural Changes—The four sulfhydryl groups of rhodanese 
are all reduced in the native state, and these sulfhydryl groups 
are very resistant to reaction with DTNB when the protein is 
fully folded US). Fig. 5 shows rate constants for the reaction 
of DTNB with rhodanese as a function of the urea concentra- 
tion. The sulfhydryl groups of rhodanese react slowly with 

0 2.5 3 3.5 3.75 4 4.25 4.5 5 6 





Fir.. 4. The lability of rhodanese to proteolysis by subtil ism 
as a function of the urea concentration. Rhodanese at 200 yg/rhl 
was equilibrated at various urea concentrations and then was digested 
with 1% subtil ism for 30 min he fore being stopped by phenyl meth - 
ylsulfonyl fluoride. The lanes on the SDS gel shown here correspond 
to increasing urea concentrations. From the left they are 0. 2.5, 3, 3.5, 
3.75, 4, 4.25, 4.5, 5, and 6 M urea, respectively. 
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FiG. 5. Urea concentration dependence of the reaction of 
rhodanese sulfhydryl groups with DTNB. Rate constants for 
the reaction of DTNB with rhodanese as a function of the urea 
concentration were measured as described under "Experimental Pro- 
cedures." Sulfhydryl titers were determined with rhodanese at 250 
Mg/ml in the absence of thiosulfate or 2-mercaptoethanoi. Samples 
were prepared in 100 mM Tris-HCl, pH 7.6, with a final DTNB 
concentration of J mM. 

DTNB up to 3.6 M urea. Beyond this urea concentration, a 
transition begins that leads to increasingly rapid reaction. At 
4 M urea, where the activity is zero, and the first phase of the 
polarization drop is completed, there is still no large change 
in the rate of reaction of the sulfhydryl groups. Sulfhydryl 
accessibility does not increase substantially until the region 
of 5 M urea, where rhodanese becomes completely susceptible 
to protease and where bis-ANS binding has substantially 
decreased. It is interesting that, at 5 M urea, the bis-ANS 
intensity is almost at its minimum, whereas the shift in the 
wavelength maximum of the bis-ANS that is bound has not 
quite shifted to its maximum extent, which may indicate that 
some hydrophobic surfaces are still present, although they are 
only weakly able to bind bis-ANS. If this is the case, then 
there are still organized hydrophobic surfaces while the 
sulfhydryl titer has increased substantially. Thus, there are 
several identifiable stages in the denaturation profile of rho- 
danese. 

Dimethyl SubeHmidate Cross-linking Reveals Urea-induced 
Protein Association— The strong exposure of hydrophobic sur- 
faces at 4 M urea introduces the possibility that association 
of interactive intermediates was occurring even though these 
associated species were not large enough to cause significant 
scattering of visible light as was observed in the guanidinium 
HC1 unfolding. Fig: 6 shows the results of DMS cross-linking 
of rhodanese that had been equilibrated at various urea con- 
centrations. With increasing urea concentration, those con- 
centrations giving evidence of incompletely denatured rho- 
danese give rise to a small amount of associated species. For 
example, there are no associated species observed from 1 to 3 
M urea. At 4 and 5 m urea, there is clear formation of cross- 
linked species that correspond in molecular weight to dimers 
and trimers. At 6 M urea, there is a diminished amount of 
cross-linking, and at 7 M urea, there is virtually no cross- 
linking observed. 

DISCUSSION 

The structural transition leading to inactivation is not 
associated with complete unfolding of rhodanese. Urea-in- 
duced unfolding apparently occurs in at least two stages, and 
the first stage is associated with loss of activity and a sufficient 
opening of the rhodanese structure to give what appear to be 
exposed tryptophan residues. However, the structure that is 
so produced still has (a) restricted mobility of those same 
tryptophan residues, (6) large regions of exposed hydrophobic 




FiG. 6. Urea concentration dependence of the dimethyl sub- 
erimidate cross-linking of rhodanese. Rhodanese was present at 
300 pg/ml in 15 mM Tris-HCl. pH 7.5, denatured at various concen- 
trations of urea for 2.5 h. and treated with dimethyl suberimidate as 
indicated under " Experimental Procedures* The lanes on the SDS 
gel shown here correspond to the following urea concentrations, from 
the left 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 M urea, respectively. 



surface, and (c) enough retained structure so that the exposure 
of proteolytic cleavage sites leads to the formation of discrete 
large fragments, rather than complete proteolysis. In addition, 
even though the sulfhydryl groups in rhodanese are all reduced 
in the native structure, there is still significant restriction to 
the access of the reagent DTNB up to 4.5 M urea. This 
description is similar to the properties described for the mol- 
ten globule states that many proteins, including rhodanese, 
adopt in the course of reversible unfolding (1> 19, 20). 

The concentration of urea that leads to complete loss of 
activity (4-4.5 M) gives a protein that is apparently not 
denatured to the random coil, but instead it forms sticky 
species that can associate, but they do not form large enough 
aggregates to give visible light scattering as would be seen in 
guanidinium HC1 denaturation. 

The results demonstrated here are consistent with Model 

I. 



OD-GO-Qp. 



Denatured 




Beads on 
a String 



Model I 



In this model, native enzyme, when perturbed by increasing 
urea concentrations, initially forms intermediates that, while 
compact, contain exposed hydrophobic surfaces. As the urea 
concentration is increased, there are further increases in the 
opening of the structure. This structural opening may be 
related to a partial separation of the two domains into which 
the single polypeptide chain is folded. As the urea concentra- 
tion is increased further, structures that perhaps can be best 
envisioned as beads on a string form to give the kind of 
structure that can give rise to the pattern observed in the 
subtilisin digestion. Finally, in the region of 6 M urea, the 
protein completely unfolds, finally, to give a structure that 
would be more like the random coil normally pictured for a 
denatured protein. Circular dichroism measurements are con- 
sistent with a random coil conformation of rhodanese at 6 M 
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urea (7, 21). This model would be in keeping with the multiple 
intermediates that have been observed in the binding of 
rhodanese to the chaperonin cpn60 and by the results that 
indicate that the interaction with cpn60 involves more than 
one part of the rhodanese structure (22). 2 These results would 
also be in keeping with findings from liposome disruption 
studies that suggest that more than one portion of the rho- 
danese structure is important for interactions with liposomes 
(24). The formation of these types of potentially interactive 
intermediates may be the reason that efficient refolding re- 
quires assistants such as detergents or liposomes or the chap- 
eronin protein cpn60. 

There are some common elements that are present after 
any perturbation of the rhodanese structure. For example, 
perturbation by both urea and guanidinium HC1 have the 
common characteristic that intermediates are formed with 
sticky surfaces that can be diverted to associated species. 
Even in the absence of significant light scattering, there can 
be significant association that can short-circuit refolding. 
This last is important to emphasize, because many recent 
folding studies using rhodanese and similar proteins focus on 
the ability of chaperonins and assistants to influence light 
scattering after dilution of the protein from denaturants (6, 
15, 23). Thus, it is possible to suggest a common model that 
can be used to understand irreversible denaturation, unass- 
isted folding, chaperonin-assisted folding, detergent-assisted 
refolding, and liposome-assisted refolding that we observed 
previously with rhodanese. In this common model, as shown 
above, rhodanese can adopt partially folded intermediate 
states with strongly exposed interactive surfaces that can lead 
to small associated species which can give rise to large aggre- 

2 J. Mendoza and P. M. Horowitz, submitted for publication. 



gates. This aggregation would give states that are kinetically 
prevented from folding quickly, and the folding could become 
so slow that it appears irreversible. By stabilizing these inter- 
mediates, they can be protected from interactions, and folding 
would be favored. Thus, in keeping with numerous previous 
studies on protein folding, it is likely that the control of 
folding intermediates can control the fates of proteins. 
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Summary 

Misfolding and misassembly of proteins are major problems in the biotechnology industry, 
in biochemical research, and in human disease. Here we describe a novel approach for reversing 
aggregation and increasing refolding by application of hydrostatic pressure. Using P22 tailspike 
protein as a model system, intermediates along the aggregation pathway were identified and 
quantitated by size-exclusion HPLC. Tailspike aggregates were subjected to hydrostatic pressures 
of 2.4 kbar (35,000 PSI). This treatment dissociated the tailspike aggregates and resulted in 
increased formation of native trimers once pressure was released. Tailspike trimers refolded at 
these pressures were fully active for formation of infectious viral particles. This technique 
facilitates conversion of aggregates to native proteins without addition of chaotropic agents, 
changes in buffer, or large scale dilution of reagents required for traditional refolding methods. 
Our results also indicate that one or more intermediates at the junction between the folding and 
aggregation pathways is pressure sensitive. This finding supports the hypothesis that specific 
determinants of recognition exist for protein aggregation, and that these determinants are similar to 
those involved in folding to the native state. An increased understanding of this specificity should 
lead to improved refolding methods. 



Introduction 

Protein aggregation and misfolding play major roles in protein production in the 
biotechnology industry, in limiting the biochemical study of proteins, and in the onset of 
pathogenesis in human disease. The native, correctly-folded state is necessary for a protein's 
biological function and recognition by other molecules; misfolding and misassembly lead to 
significant loss of biological activity. Because the mechanism that drives aggregation is poorly 
understood it represents a challenge to industrial, academic, and medical research scientists. 

Improved methods to reverse and inhibit aggregation are needed. During production, the 
need to refold proteins from large aggregates, or inclusion bodies, often requires denaturation by 
harsh chaotropic reagents such as guanidine chloride or urea, and reducing agents (Cleland 1993). 
Removal of the denaturant may then require large dilution and therefore large working volumes; 
low refolding yields are common due to loss of protein during refolding and concentration (De 
Bernardez-Clark and Georgiou, 1991). 

Misfolding has also been identified as the causative agent in a number of human diseases 
including cystic fibrosis, prion spongiform encephalopathies such as Creutzfeldt- Jacob, 
Alzheimer's disease and other amyloid diseases (Bychkova and Ptitsyn, 1995; Thomas, Qu etai, 1995). 
A better understanding of the interactions which lead to aggregation will enhance our ability to 
design inhibitors and therapeutics for aggregation-driven diseases. 

The tailspike protein of P22 bacteriophage is an excellent model system for aggregation 
because the structure is known, the folding and aggregation pathways are well characterized, and 
aggregation of tailspike chains occurs by specific interactions. The tailspike protein is a 
homotrimer of 666 residues per monomer chain (Sauer, Krovatin et aL, 1982). Figure 1 A shows 
the X-ray crystal structure of residues 108-666, which indicates that tailspike is a member of the (3- 
coil family (Steinbacher, Seckler et al, 1994). The main body of each subunit of the trimer, 
residues 143 through 535, is a long p-coil made of thirteen complete turns (Steinbacher, Seckler et 
al, 1994). The three chains then twist around each other to form three intertwined p-sheets 
comprising residues 536 to 619, where each sheet contains p-strands from all three subunits. The 
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native tailspike trimer is thermostable (t m = 88 °C), and resistant to SDS and proteolysis. No 
covalent linkages exist in the native state of tailspike, and it is thought that the intertwined p-sheet 
plays a major role in stabilizing the tailspike trimer. 

Tailspike protein is both a structural and functional component of the P22 bacteriophage. 
Tailspike binds to the O-antigen on the outer membrane lipopolysaccharide of Salmonella species 
and facilitates infection through hydrolysis of the a(l-3) glycosidic linkages (Iwashita and 
Kanegasaki, 1976). This activity can be assayed for in vitro by incubating purified tailspike with 
tail-free viral heads, and measuring the "tailing" level by the formation of infectious particles (Berget 
and Poteete, 1980). The "tailing" ability serves as a functional assay for folded protein, while 
formation of native-like tertiary structure can be monitored by changes in fluorescence. 

A number of intermediates along the in vivo and in vitro folding and aggregation pathways 
for P22 tailspike have been identified through native and denaturing gel electrophoresis (Figure 
IB) (Goldenberg, Berget et aL, 1982; Goldenberg and King, 1982; Haase-Pettingell and King, 
1988; Seckler, Fuchs et aL, 1989; Fuchs, Seiderer etai, 1991; Speed, Wang etaL, 1995; 
Robinson and King, 1997). Folding intermediates of tailspike are thermolabile, and aggregate 
under physiological conditions in the host (Goldenberg, Smith etal, 1983; Haase-Pettingell and 
King, 1988). A late trimeric intermediate named "protrimer" lacks the SDS resistance and thermal 
stability of the native proteins (Goldenberg, Berget et aL, 1982; Goldenberg and King, 1982). 
Although early folding intermediates are susceptible to aggregation, the propensity to aggregate is 
diminished once protrimer is formed. The presence of transient disulfide bonds in the protrimer 
intermediate along the folding pathway of tailspike may help promote folding and chain association 
(Robinson and King, 1997). 

Aggregation of tailspike in vitro is not limited to sequential addition of monomers. 
Association can occur between subunit assemblies of any size — dimers can associate with 
monomers, dimers, trimers, tetramers, etc. (Speed, Wang et al, 1995). Aggregation does not 
occur by covalent association of the chains, as the addition of SDS in the absence of reducing 
agents dissociates aggregates into monomelic subunits (Speed, Wang et ai, 1995; Robinson and 
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King, 1997). In general, aggregation involves specific interactions between chains, since mixing 
of denatured tailspike protein with other aggregation-competent proteins (P22 coat protein, 
carbonic anhydrase) does not yield mixed aggregate species (Speed, Wang et al, 1996). In vitro, 
the extent of aggregation is dependent on both the protein and urea concentrations present in the 
refolding buffer (A.S. Robinson, S. Betts and J. A. King, unpublished results). 

Hydrostatic pressure is an efficient tool to dissociate oligomeric proteins and other 
macromolecular complexes without denaturing the secondary and tertiary structure of the subunits 
(Robinson and Sligar, 1995; Silva, Foguel et al % 1996). Elevated hydrostatic pressure favors the 
state of lowest total volume — for most macromolecular assemblages this is the dissociated state 
(Silva and Weber, 1993). Quaternary structures of oligomeric protein assemblies usually dissociate to 
monomelic subunits between 1-3 kbar, but secondary and tertiary structures of proteins typically 
do not denature until pressures above 5 kbar at room temperature (Silva and Weber, 1993; 
Robinson and Sligar, 1995). Hydrostatic pressure has also proved to be a very powerful method 
to produce partially folded protein chains under equilibrium conditions (Silva, Silveira et al, 1992; 
Silva, Foguel et al, 1996; Foguel, Silva etal, 1998). 

What is the effect of hydrostatic pressure on protein aggregates? It was recently shown that 
aggregation of rhodonase proceeds more slowly at 2 kBar than at ambient pressure, and that a 
combination of hydrostatic pressure and 4 M urea can disrupt small rhodonase aggregation 
intermediates until pressure is released (Gorovits and Horowitz, 1998). We sought to determine 
whether hydrostatic pressure alone would increase or decrease the extent of aggregation. Many 
believe that protein aggregates, particularly those formed as inclusion bodies in vivo, are simply 
jumbled arrays of essentially unfolded chains (De Bernardez-Clark and Georgiou, 1991; Gorovits 
and Horowitz, 1998). If this model is accurate, then since hydrostatic pressure favors denatured, 
dissociated states, it would be expected to increase the extent of aggregation. However, it has been 
proposed that aggregates are formed from specifically associated chains that closely resemble the 
native state (Betts, Haase-Pettingell et al, 1997; Speed, Morshead et al, 1997). If this is true, we 
reasoned that pressure should dissociate oligomeric aggregated species while preserving secondary 
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and tertiary structure, allowing accurate protein-protein recognition and formation of native 
quaternary structure. Aggregates dissociated by pressure would thus be competent for refolding to 
produce native active proteins when returned to ambient pressure. 

To investigate this phenomenon we subjected tailspike protein aggregation intermediates to 
hydrostatic pressure. Here we demonstrate that hydrostatic pressure can reverse aggregation and 
enhance formation of active native protein. 

Materials and Methods 

Tailspike protein production 

Tailspike protein was produced by infecting Salmonella typhimurium strain 7136 with 
phage P22 (Winston, Botstein etal, 1979). Purification and 14 C metabolic labeling for 
radioactive protein was performed essentially as described previously (Robinson and King, 1997). 
Tailspike appeared as a single band on both Coomasie and silver stained SDS gels. The tailspike 
protein was stored as an ammonium sulfate precipitate at 4°C, then dialyzed against Tris buffer, pH 
7.0, 1 mM EDTA just prior to use. 

In vitro aggregation reactions 

Native tailspike protein was denatured for approximately 60 min. in 7 M urea, Tris-Cl, 
pH 3. The aggregation reaction was initiated by rapid dilution (12.5-fold) with 50 mM Tris-HCl 
(1 mM EDTA) pH 7.6 to a final protein concentration of 100 |ig/mL protein at 20 °C and 0.6 M 
urea. To monitor the extent of aggregation, 50 \i\ aliquots of the sample were taken at various time 
points and rapidly transferred to tubes containing 25 \x\ 3x sample buffer (0.01 5M Tris, pH 6.8, 
0.12 M Glycine, 50% glycerol, bromophenol blue), preincubated to 0°C in an ice-water bath. 
These aliquots were then analyzed by electrophoresis. For the HPLC analysis, 100 \A aliquots 
were removed, placed in an ice-water bath, and promptly injected into the HPLC. 
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Gel Electrophoresis 

Nondenaturing polyacrylamide gel electrophoresis was performed using a discontinuous 
buffer system (Davis, 1964; Omstein, 1964). The resolving gel contained 0.37 M Tris buffer, pH 8.0, 
with 3.8 rnM TEMED, 3.0 mM ammonium persulfate, and 7.5% acrylamide. The stacking gel 
contained 0.07 M Tris buffer, pH 6.7, with 4.3% acrylamide, 7.5 mM TEMED, and 2.5 mM 
ammonium persulfate. The gels were run at constant current (10 mA/gel) for -4 h at 4 °C and then 
silver-stained. 

High Performance Liquid Chromatography: 

High performance liquid chromatography (HPLC) was carried out in a Shimadsu system 
using a prepacked TSK3000 column. The system was equilibrated with 25 mM Tris-Acetate 
buffer in the presence of 0.5 M urea, pH 7.0, at a flow rate of 1.0 mL/min. Urea (0.5 M) was 
included to decrease the propensity of partially folded proteins to stick to the column matrix. 
Sample elution was monitored by absorption at 280 nm and tryptophan emission at 340 nm 
(excitation at 280 nm). The column and buffer temperature were maintained at 0°C. 

Fluorescence Spectroscopy 

Fluorescence spectra were recorded using an Hitachi F4500 Spectrofluorometer. All 
measurements were made at 25°C, in a buffer containing 50 mM sodium phosphate (pH 7.0) and 
1 mM EDTA. For all tailspike samples (native, ambient aggregated, and pressure-treated 
aggregates) the protein concentration was 4 |ag/mL. The excitation wavelength was 280 nm, and 
emission spectra were recorded from 300-400 nm. Relative differences in the spectra were 
determined by determining total peak area as well as the center of mass (average energy of 
emission). 

Enzymatic "Tailing" Assay 

Tail-free heads were prepared from Salmonella cells infected with P22 carrying an amber 
mutation in the tailspike gene as described previously (Berget and Poteete, 1980). Tailspike 
protein samples were diluted serially 1:3 into M9 media (Sambrook, Fritsch et al, 1989) 
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supplemented with 2 mM MgS04, to yield a final volume of 100 100 \i\ aliquots containing 
10 9 tail-free heads were then added. Absorption was allowed to proceed until completion (-4 
hours) at room temperature. The reaction mixture was then diluted serially 1:100, and 0.1 and 0.5 
mLs of each dilution was added to two parallel tubes containing 2 mL of top agar (Sambrook, 
Fritsch et aL, 1989) and approximately 2x10 cells/mL of plating bacteria (Salmonella strain 
7136) (Israel, Anderson et a/., 1967). This mixture was rapidly mixed and plated onto LB plates 
and incubated at 37°C to develop plaques. Plaques were counted for dilutions that resulted in 50- 
400 plaques per plate. A control sample containing only tail-free heads was used to measure 
background phage present; controls containing only tailspike protein were used to determine 
residual phage in tailspike preps; and a sample of only plating bacteria was used to control for 
cross-contamination during plating. 

Results and Discussion 

Aggregation Reactions can be monitored by HPLC 

In the P22 tailspike system, folding and aggregation intermediates have been separated and 
visualized using native gel electrophoresis (Goldenberg, Berget et al, 1982; Speed, Wang et ai, 
1995; Robinson and King, 1997). A time course for aggregation can be visualized and quantitated 
with native gel electrophoresis by using 14 C-labeled tailspike (Figure 2A). Early time points (2 
min., 5 min.) show monomer, dimer, and higher order aggregate species. Later time points (30 
min., 2 hr.) show formation of some native trimer; however, higher order aggregation 
intermediates are the predominant species under the conditions of this experiment. 

In order to identify and quantitate aggregation intermediates rapidly, we developed an 
HPLC assay using size exclusion HPLC (TSK3000 column, Supelco). The column and buffer 
were kept at 4°C in all of the experiments described here in order to avoid additional association of 
tailspike chains inside the column during the run. 

Using purified tailspike, we monitored the elution profiles of the native trimeric and the 
denatured monomeric species by absorption at 280 nm and by fluorescence emission at 340 nm. 
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The monomer and trimer both resolved as single peaks (data not shown). The trimer eluted as a 
uniform peak around 6.7 minutes, and the monomer eluted at 7.6 minutes. 

To determine whether HPLC could be used as a probe for aggregation intermediates, 
tailspike was denatured, then rapidly diluted into refolding buffer. After the onset of the 
aggregation aliquots were removed at designated times and injected in the HPLC (Figure 2B). 
Three distinct peaks elute at 5.0, 6.6, and 7.5 minutes after injection and a broad shoulder appears 
at 5.2 to 6.0 min. Peaks were collected and analyzed by native gel electrophoresis, which enabled 
us to identify the peaks as follows: 5.0 minutes, large aggregates; 6.6 minutes, trimer; 7.5 
minutes, monomer (data not shown). Monomer and trimer eluted at the same times as purified 
tailspike samples, confirming the reproducibility of the technique for samples under refolding 
conditions. The broad shoulder that decreases with time is comprised mainly of intermediate sized 
aggregates (smaller than those eluting at 5 min.), which are not clearly resolved on this HPLC 
column. 

Increasing reaction times lead to an increase in the size of peaks of aggregated species 
(eluting at 5.0 min.) and a concomitant decrease in the size of the monomer peak (7.5 min.) 
(Figure 2B). Similar results are obtained when native gel electrophoresis is used to monitor the 
time course of aggregation. In both cases, the amount of trimer changes very little with increasing 
reaction time, presumably because the conditions favor aggregation so strongly. 

Quantitation of peak area from HPLC, and radioactive counts per band in native gel 
electrophoresis shows that both methods yield similar levels of monomer, trimer and aggregate 
(Figure 2C). Small differences between the aggregate peak and the monomer formed under native 
PAGE vs. HPLC are likely due to the small buffer variations, such as the inclusion of 1 M Urea in 
the HPLC. Since HPLC is substantially faster than native gel electrophoresis (1 hr. vs. 5 hr.) and 
less labor intensive, it is well suited to measure the extent of aggregation on-line during refolding 
reactions. This capability represents an enormous advantage for those interested in monitoring and 
controlling protein aggregation in biotechnology, research, and industrial applications. 
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Hydrostatic pressure inhibits and reverses tailspike aggregation 

To test the effect of hydrostatic pressure upon aggregation, samples of native tailspike were 
denatured, then transferred to refolding buffer under conditions which favor aggregation (t = 26°C, 
[Pt] = 1 .4 uM chains). These samples were termed "ambient aggregated tailspike." An identical 
set of samples were denatured, transferred to refolding buffer under aggregation conditions, then 
subjected to 35,000 PSI (2.4 kbar) for 90 minutes after 3.25 hours of aggregation at atmospheric 
conditions. These samples were termed "pressure-treated tailspike". For each sample, the extent 
of refolding and aggregation was analyzed by HPLC (Figure 3 A). 

Treatment with 35,000 PSI (2.4 kbar) hydrostatic pressure markedly increases the yield of 
native trimer, while substantially decreasing the extent of aggregation. Figure 3B shows the 
distribution of tailspike monomers, trimers, and aggregates for pressure-treated tailspike samples 
and for the ambient aggregated tailspike sample. In the absence of pressure under these 
conditions, aggregation is favored: over 40% of the chains are in an aggregated form, with only 
22% monomer and 37% trimer after 3.25 hours. In samples incubated at 35,000 PSI for 90 
minutes, the fraction of trimer and monomer are increased by 25% and 38% respectively, and the 
extent of aggregation is decreased by more than 50%. 

Tailspike trimers from pressure treatment have native-like structure and activity 

We sought to determine whether tailspike trimers recovered native-like structural and 
functional properties in pressure-treated aggregates. We compared the intrinsic fluorescence 
spectra of native, pressure-treated, and ambient aggregated tailspike. Tailspike aggregation is 
accompanied by a large decrease in fluorescence intensity compared to native tailspike trimers. 
Pressure treatment of tailspike aggregates produced a 25% increase in fluorescence intensity which 
exactly corresponded to the 25% increase in SDS-resistant trimer in these samples. This result is 
consistent with the idea that tailspike trimers in this sample have fluorescence properties similar to 
native trimers. Pressure-treated and native tailspike trimers also have essentially identical native- 
gel electrophoretic mobility, and size-exclusion HPLC elution times, indicating that their 
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hydrodynamic volume and hydrophobic surface. areas are similar (Figure 3). Moreover, the 
pressure-treated tailspike recovers the SDS resistance that is characteristic of native tailspike 
trimers. Incompletely folded tailspike species, including the protrimer, are sensitive to SDS. 
These observations strongly suggest that trimers recovered by pressure treatment have native-like 
tertiary and secondary structure. 

To assess whether tailspike trimers produced by pressure-treating aggregates recovered 
wild-type function, tailspike samples were subjected to a "tailing" assay to determine ability to 
complement tail-less P22 viral heads and produce infectious viral particles. Samples of native 
tailspike, ambient aggregated and pressure-treated aggregates were diluted and incubated with tail- , 
less heads as described in Experimental Protocol. Tailspike trimers produced by pressure 
treatment of aggregates are essentially fully active, and form viral plaques as efficiently as native 
tailspike trimers (data not shown). These results confirm that refolding under pressure produces 
tailspike trimers with essentially native structural and functional characteristics. 

Implications 

We have shown that hydrostatic pressure can be used to reverse protein aggregation in the 
absence of urea or other chemical additives. After pressure is released, dissociated aggregates 
refold to form biologically active protein with native characteristics. This process substantially 
increases the level of refolded protein. Pressure therefore appears to be an efficient tool for 
combating aggregation in a variety of research and industrial settings. It enables rapid refolding to 
active native proteins without buffer changes or dilution. Pressure application is cost effective in 
industrial applications, easy to scale up, and straightforward to tune to achieve optimal refolding 
for each protein. 

Several applications of pressure in biotechnological processes have been recently 
developed. The use of high pressure in food technology has rapidly increased (Heremans, 1997). 
Food pasteurized by hydrostatic pressure is being marketed worldwide (Shigehisa, Ohmori et a/., 
1991; Tauscher, 1995). The ability of pressure to inactivate viruses has been evaluated with a 
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view toward two potential applications, vaccine development and virus sterilization (Silva, Luan et 
al, 1992; Jurkiewicz, Villas-Boas et al., 1995; Pontes, Fornells et al, 1997). Our knowledge 
about the specificity of aggregation will open new avenues of research in this area. 

We have not yet determined which are responsible for the reversal of aggregation by 
hydrostatic pressure. The folding pathway of tailspike is complicated — multiple species are 
involved in the various reactions, including a number of oligomeric intermediates (Figure IB). It 
is likely that each of these reactions is differently sensitive to pressure. In fact, application of 
15,000 psi of hydrostatic pressures enhances aggregation yields, and the timing of application is 
also critical (unpublished observations). These observations indicate that pressure probably acts at 
one or more junctions between folding and aggregation. 

Our findings also indicate that protein aggregations share some crucial features with native 
protein associations, and the molecular determinants of specificity may be similar in the two kinds 
of reactions. Reversal of protein aggregation by hydrostatic pressure may be analogous to 
pressure dissociation of oligomeric proteins. The chains that are dissociated by pressure are 
competent for rapid productive folding, suggesting that secondary and tertiary structures are 
retained. The pressure-sensitive interfaces of aggregates are likely to be well-packed and solvent- 
excluded, supporting the idea that aggregation involves specific protein-protein interactions. Thus, 
in addition to providing a valuable method for combating aggregation, this study emphasizes the 
importance of further characterization of the nature of protein aggregates. 
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Figure Legends 

Figure 1. Structure and folding/aggregation pathway of P22 tailspike. 

A) Structure of P22 tailspike (108-666) (Steinbacher, Seckler et al, 1994). B) Schematic diagram 
of the folding pathway for P22 tailspike. Intermediates along both pathways can be identified and 
quantitated by non-denaturing polyacrylamide gel electrophoresis (Goldenberg, Berget et al, 1982; 
Goldenberg, Smith et al, 1983; Speed, Wang et al, 1995; Robinson and King, 1997). Im» 
monomelic folding intermediate; Im*, monomeric aggregation intermediate; Id, dimeric folding 
intermediate; Id*, dimeric aggregation intermediate. 

Figure 2. Tailspike aggregation intermediates can be identified and quantitated by 
size-exclusion HPLC. A) Native gel electrophoresis of 14 C-tailspike aggregation 
intermediates. Tailspike was denatured and refolded as described in Experimental Protocol. At the 
times indicated, aliquots were removed and added to native sample buffer and placed on wet ice. 
Intermediates were visualized by native gel electrophoresis followed by exposure of the dried gel to 
phosphor screens and image analysis (Molecular Dynamics). B) Size-exclusion HPLC separates 
tailspike aggregation intermediates. Tailspike was denatured and refolded as described in 
Experimental Protocol. At the times indicated, 100 |il aliquots were removed and injected into a 
TSK 3000 column. Peaks were detected by adsorbance at 280 nm. Intermediates were identified 
by comparison to standards, and by collection of the peaks and visualization by native gel 

electrophoresis followed by silver staining. Sample times: 5 min. ; 30 min. ; 120 min. — 

- C) Quantitation of aggregation intermediates. Values for HPLC peaks (solid bars) and 
electrophoretic bands (shaded bars) were determined as described in Experimental Protocol. Error 
bars reflect variation in total intensity from sample to sample for both HPLC and native PAGE 
experiments. 
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Figure 3, Pressure reverses tailspike aggregation. 

Native tailspike was denatured and refolded under aggregation conditions as described in 
Experimental Protocol. After 3.5 hours at room temperature, aggregates were either left untreated 
(ambient) or subjected to pressures of 35,000 psi for 90 minutes (pressure-treated). A) Size- 
exclusion HPLC traces. Peaks were detected by adsorbance at 280 nm. Samples: Ambient - - - ; 

Pressure-treated . B) Quantitation of HPLC traces. Values for the Ambient samples (solid 

bars) and Pressure-treated (shaded bars) were determined as described in Experimental Protocol. 
Error bars reflect variation in total intensity from sample to sample for HPLC experiments. 
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Figure IB 
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Abstract: Misfolding and misassembly of proteins are 
major problems in the biotechnology industry, in bio- 
chemical research, and in human disease. Here we de- 
scribe a novel approach for reversing aggregation and 
increasing refolding by application of hydrostatic pres- 
sure. Using P22 tailspike protein as a model system, in- 
termediates along the aggregation pathway were identi- 
fied and quantitated by size-exclusion high-performance 
liquid chromatography (HPLC). Tailspike aggregates 
were subjected to hydrostatic pressures of 2.4 kbar 
(35,000 psi). This treatment dissociated the tailspike ag- 
gregates and resulted in increased formation of native 
trimers once pressure was released. Tailspike trimers 
refolded at these pressures were fully active for forma- 
tion of infectious viral particles. This technique can facili- 
tate conversion of aggregates to native proteins without 
addition of chaotropic agents, changes in buffer, or 
large-scale dilution of reagents required for traditional 
refolding methods. Our results also indicate that one or 
more intermediates at the junction between the folding 
and aggregation pathways is pressure sensitive. This 
finding supports the hypothesis that specific determi- 
nants of recognition exist for protein aggregation, and 
that these determinants are similar to those involved in 
folding to the native state. An increased understanding 
of this specificity should lead to improved refolding 
methods. © 1999 John Wiley & Sons, Inc. Biotechnol Bioeng 
63: 552-558, 1999. 

Keywords: protein folding; protein aggregation; inclu- 
sion body; hydrostatic pressure; size-exclusion HPLC; 
p22 tailspike 



INTRODUCTION 

Protein aggregation and misfolding play major roles in pro- 
tein production in the biotechnology industry, in limiting 
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the biochemical study of proteins, and in the onset of patho- 
genesis in human disease. The native, correctly folded state 
is necessary for a protein* s biological function and recog- 
nition by other molecules; misfolding and misassembly lead 
to significant loss of biological activity. Because the mecha- 
nism that drives aggregation is poorly understood it repre- 
sents a challenge to industrial, academic, and medical re- 
search scientists. 

Improved methods to reverse and inhibit aggregation are 
needed. During production, the need to refold proteins from 
large aggregates, or inclusion bodies, often requires dena- 
turation by harsh chaotropic reagents such as guanidine 
chloride or urea, and reducing agents (Cieland, 1993). Re- 
moval of the denaturant may then require large dilution and 
therefore large working volumes; low refolding yields are 
common due to the loss of protein during refolding and 
subsequent concentration (De Bernardez-Clark and Geor- 
giou, 1991). 

Misfolding has also been identified as the causative agent 
in a number of human diseases including cystic fibrosis, 
prion spongiform encephalopathies such as Creutzfeldt- 
Jacob's disease, Alzheimer's disease, and other amyloid 
diseases (Bychkova and Ptitsyn, 1995; Thomas et al., 1995). 
A better understanding of the interactions that lead to ag- 
gregation will enhance our ability to design inhibitors and 
therapeutics for aggregation-driven diseases. 

The tailspike protein of P22 bacteriophage is an excellent 
model system for aggregation because the structure is 
known, the folding and aggregation pathways are well char- 
acterized, and aggregation of tailspike chains occurs by spe- 
cific interactions. The tailspike protein is a homotrimer of 
666 residues per monomer chain (Sauer et al., 1982). Figure 
1A shows the X-ray crystal structure of residues 108-666, 
which indicates that tailspike is a member of the p-coii 
family (Steinbacher et al., 1994). The main body of each 
subunit of the trimer, residues 143-535, is a long (B-coil 
made of 13 complete turns (Steinbacher et al., 1994). The 
three chains then twist around each other to form three 
intertwined P-sheets comprising residues 536-619 (the 
"tail" region), where each sheet contains (3-strands from all 
three subunits. The native tailspike trimer is thermostable 
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Figure 1. Structure and folding/aggregation pathway of P22 tailspike. 
(A) Structure of P22 tailspike (residues 108-666) (Steinbacher et al., 
1994). Subunits shown in black, dark gray, or light gray. (B) Schematic 
diagram of the folding pathway for P22 tailspike. Intermediates along both 
pathways can be identified and quantitated by nondenaturing polyacryl- 
amide gel electrophoresis (Goldenberg et al., 1982, 1983; Robinson and 
King, 1997; Speed et al., 1995). I M , monomelic folding intermediate; 
monomeric aggregation intermediate; I D , dimeric folding intermediate; I£, 
dimeric aggregation intermediate. 



(r m = 88°C), and resistant to SDS and proteolysis. No co- 
valent linkages exist in the native state of tailspike, and it is 
thought that the intertwined (3-sheet plays a major role in 
stabilizing the tailspike trimer. 

Tailspike protein is both a structural and functional com- 
ponent of the P22 bacteriophage. Tailspike binds to the 
O-antigen on the outer membrane lipopolysaccharide of 
Salmonella species and facilitates infection through hydro- 
lysis of the a(l-3)-glycosidic linkages (Iwashita and Kane- 
gasaki, 1976). This activity can be assayed for in vitro by 
incubating purified tailspike with tail-free viral heads, and 
measuring the "tailing" level by the formation of infectious 
particles (Berget and Poteete, 1980). The "tailing" ability 
serves as a functional assay for folded protein, whereas 
formation of native-like tertiary structure can be monitored 
by changes in SDS resistance and intrinsic fluorescence. 

A number of intermediates along the in vivo and in vitro 
folding and aggregation pathways for P22 tailspike have 
been identified through native and denaturing gel electro- 
phoresis (Fig. IB) (Fuchs et al., 1991; Goldenberg et al., 
1982; Goldenberg and King, 1982; Haase-Pettingell and 
King, 1988; Robinson and King, 1997; Seckler et al, 1989; 
Speed et al., 1995). Folding intermediates of tailspike are 
thermolabile, and aggregate under physiological conditions 



in the host (Goldenberg et al., 1983; Haase-Pettingell and 
King, 1988). A late trimeric intermediate, "protrimer," lacks 
the SDS resistance and thermal stability of the native pro- 
teins (Goldenberg et al., 1982; Goldenberg and King, 1982). 
Although early folding intermediates are susceptible to ag- 
gregation, the propensity to aggregate is diminished once 
protrimer is formed. The presence of transient disulfide 
bonds in the protrimer intermediate may help promote fold- 
ing and chain association of tailspike protein (Robinson and 
King, 1997). 

Aggregation of tailspike in vitro is not limited to sequen- 
tial addition of monomers. Association can occur between 
subunit assemblies of any size — dimers can associate with 
monomers, dimers, trimers, tetramers, etc. (Speed et al, 
1995). Aggregation does not occur by covalent association 
of the chains, as the addition of SDS in the absence of 
reducing agents dissociates aggregates into monomeric sub- 
units (Robinson and King, 1997; Speed et al., 1995). In 
general, aggregation involves specific interactions between 
chains, since mixing of denatured tailspike protein with 
other aggregation-competent proteins (P22 coat protein, 
carbonic anhydrase) does not yield mixed aggregate species 
(Speed et al., 1996). In vitro the extent of aggregation is 
dependent on both the protein and urea concentrations pres- 
ent in the refolding buffer (Robinson et al., unpublished 
results). 

Hydrostatic pressure is an efficient tool to dissociate 
oligomeric proteins and other macromolecular complexes 
without denaturing the secondary and tertiary structure of 
the subunits (Robinson and Sligar, 1995; Silva et al., 1996). 
Elevated hydrostatic pressure favors the state of lowest total 
volume — for most macromolecular assemblages this is the 
dissociated state (Silva and Weber, 1993). Quaternary struc- 
tures of oligomeric protein assemblies usually dissociate to 
monomeric subunits between 1 and 3 kbar, but secondary 
and tertiary structures of proteins typically do not denature 
until pressures above 5 kbar at room temperature (Robinson 
and Sligar, 1995; Silva and Weber, 1993). Hydrostatic pres- 
sure has also proved to be a very powerful method to pro- 
duce partially folded protein chains under equilibrium con- 
ditions (Foguel et al., 1998; Silva et al., 1996; Silva et al., 
1992b). 

What is the effect of hydrostatic pressure on protein ag- 
gregates? It was recently shown that aggregation of rho- 
donase proceeds more slowly at 2 kbar than at ambient 
pressure, and that a combination of hydrostatic pressure and 
4 M urea can disrupt small rhodonase aggregation interme- 
diates until pressure is released (Gorovits and Horowitz, 
1998). We sought to determine whether hydrostatic pressure 
alone would increase or decrease the extent of aggregation. 
Many believe that protein aggregates, particularly those 
formed as inclusion bodies in vivo are simply jumbled ar- 
rays of essentially unfolded chains (Gorovits and Horowitz, 
1998). If this model is accurate, then because hydrostatic 
pressure favors denatured, dissociated states, it would be 
expected to increase the extent of aggregation. However, it 
has been proposed that aggregates are formed from specifi- 
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cally associated chains that closely resemble the native state 
(Betts et al., 1997; Speed et al., 1997). If this is true, we 
reasoned that pressure should dissociate oligomeric aggre- 
gated species while preserving secondary and tertiary struc- 
ture, allowing accurate protein-protein recognition and for- 
mation of native quaternary structure. Aggregates dissoci- 
ated by pressure would thus be competent for refolding to 
native active proteins when returned to ambient pressure. 

To investigate this phenomenon we subjected tailspike 
protein aggregation intermediates to hydrostatic pressure. 
Here, we demonstrate that hydrostatic pressure can reverse 
aggregation and enhance formation of active native protein 
once pressure is released. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 
Tailspike Protein Production 

Tailspike protein was produced by infecting Salmonella ry- 
phimurium strain 7136 with phage P22 (Winston et al., 
1979). Purification and 14 C metabolic labeling for radioac- 
tive protein was performed essentially as described previ- 
ously (Robinson and King, 1997). Tailspike appeared as a 
single band on both Coomasie- and silver- stained SDS gels. 
The tailspike protein was stored as an ammonium sulfate 
precipitate at 4°C, then dialyzed against 50 mM Tris-HCl 
(pH 7.0) and 1 mM EDTA just prior to use. 

In Vitro Aggregation Reactions 

Native tailspike protein was denatured for approximately 60 
min in 7 M urea, 50 mM Tris-HCl (pH 3). The aggregation 
reaction was initiated by rapid dilution (12.5-fold) with 50 
mM Tris-HCl (1 mM EDTA) at pH 7.6 to a final protein 
concentration of 100 |xg/mL protein at 20°C and 0.6 M urea. 
To monitor the extent of aggregation, 50-jjiL aliquots of the 
sample were taken at various time points and rapidly trans- 
ferred to tubes containing 25 |xL of 3x sample buffer (15 
mM Tris-HCl [pH 6.8], 120 mM glycine, 50% glycerol, 
bromophenol blue), preincubated to 0°C in an ice-water 
bath. These aliquots were then analyzed by electrophoresis. 
For HPLC analysis, 100-uX aliquots were removed, placed 
in an ice-water bath, and promptly injected into the HPLC. 

Gel Electrophoresis 

Nondenaturing polyacrylamide gel electrophoresis was per- 
formed using a discontinuous buffer system (Davis, 1964; 
Ornstein, 1964). The resolving gel contained 0.37 M Tris- 
HCl (pH 8.0) with 3.8 mM TEMED, 3.0 mM ammonium 
persulfate, and 7.5% acrylamide. The stacking gel contained 
70 mM Tris-HCl (pH 6.7) with 4.3% acrylamide, 7.5 mM 
TEMED, and 2.5 mM ammonium persulfate. The gels were 
run at constant current (10 mA/gel) for ~4 h at 4°C and then 
silver-stained. Quantitation of protein in different interme- 
diates was determined by phosphorimaging of dried gels. In 
the native gels, the amount of aggregated protein was de- 
termined by adding the intensities of all aggregation in- 



termediates in the resolving gel and large aggregates, which 
accumulated at the top of the stacking gel. 

High-Performance Liquid Chromatography 

High performance liquid chromatography (HPLC) was car- 
ried out in a Shimadsu system using a prepacked TSK3000 
column. No precolumn was used in order to decrease the 
possibility of filtering out large, but soluble, aggregates. 
The system was equilibrated with 25 mM Tris-acetate (pH 
7.0) in the presence of 0.5 M urea at a flow rate of 1.0 
mL/min. Urea was included to decrease the propensity of 
partially folded proteins to stick to the column matrix. 
Sample elution was monitored by absorption at 280 nm and 
tryptophan emission at 340 nm (excitation at 280 nm). The 
column and buffer temperature were maintained at 0°C. 

Fluorescence Spectroscopy 

Fluorescence spectra were recorded using an Hitachi F4500 
Spectrofluorometer. All measurements were made at 25°C, 
in a buffer containing 50 mM sodium phosphate (pH 7.0) 
and 1 mM EDTA. For all tailspike samples (native, ambient 
aggregated, and pressure-treated aggregates) the protein 
concentration was 4 |jLg/mL. The excitation wavelength was 
280 nm, and emission spectra were recorded from 300 to 
400 nm. Relative differences in the spectra were determined 
by determining total peak area as well as the center of mass 
(average energy of emission). 

Enzymatic "Tailing" Assay 

Tail-free heads were prepared from Salmonella cells in- 
fected with P22 carrying an amber mutation in the tailspike 
gene as described previously (Berget and Poteete, 1980). 
Tailspike protein samples were diluted serially 1:3 into M9 
media (Sambrook et al., 1989) supplemented with 2 mM 
MgS0 4 , to yield a final volume of 100 fxL. Then 100-uX 
aliquots containing 10 9 tail-free heads were added. Adsorp- 
tion was allowed to proceed until completion (~4 h) at room 
temperature. The reaction mixture was then diluted serially 
1:100, and 0.1 mL and 0.5 mL of each dilution were added 
to two parallel tubes containing 2 mL of top agar (Sambrook 
et al., 1989) and approximately 2 x 10 8 cells/mL of plating 
bacteria (Salmonella strain 7136) (Israel et al., 1967). This 
mixture was rapidly mixed and plated onto LB plates and 
incubated at 37°C to develop plaques. Plaques were counted 
for dilutions that resulted in 50 to 400 plaques per plate. A 
control sample containing only tail-free heads was used to 
measure background phage present; controls containing 
only tailspike protein were used to determine residual phage 
in tailspike preps; and a sample of plating bacteria only was 
used to control for cross-contamination during plating. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Aggregation Reactions Can Be Monitored 
by HPLC 

In the P22 tailspike system, folding and aggregation inter- 
mediates have been separated and visualized using native 
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gel electrophoresis (Goldenberg et al, 1982; Robinson and 
King, 1997; Speed et al., 1995). King and colleagues as- 
signed aggregation oligomerization states to native gel mo- 
bilities using Ferguson analysis (Speed et al., 1995). A time 
course for aggregation can be visualized and quantitated 
with native gel electrophoresis by using ,4 C-labeled tail- 
spike (Fig. 2A). Early timepoints (2 min, 5 min) show 
monomer, dimer, and higher order aggregate species. Later 
timepoints (30 min, 2 h) show formation of some native 
trimer; however, higher order aggregation intermediates are 
the predominant species under the conditions of this experi- 
ment. 

To identify and quantitate aggregation intermediates rap- 
idly, we developed an HPLC assay using size-exclusion 
HPLC (TSK3000 column, Supelco). The column and buffer 
were kept at 0°C in all of the experiments described here to 
avoid additional association of tailspike chains inside the 
column during the run. 

Using purified tailspike, we monitored the elution pro- 
files of the native trimer and the denatured monomers by 
absorption at 280 nm and by fluorescence emission at 340 
nm. The monomer and trimer both resolved as single peaks 
(data not shown). The trimer eluted as a uniform peak at 6.7 
min, and the monomer eluted at 7.6 min. 

To determine whether HPLC could be used as a probe for 
aggregation intermediates, tailspike was denatured, then 
rapidly diluted into refolding buffer. After the onset of ag- 
gregation, aliquots were removed at designated times and 
injected in the HPLC (Fig. 2B). Three distinct peaks eluted 
at 5.0, 6.6, and 7.5 min after injection and a broad shoulder 
appeared at 5.2 to 6.0 min. Peaks were collected and ana- 
lyzed by native gel electrophoresis, which enabled us to 
identify the peaks as follows: 5.0 min, large aggregates; 6.6 
min, trimer; 7.5 min, monomer (data not shown). Monomer 
and trimer eluted at the same times as purified tailspike 
samples, confirming the reproducibility of the technique for 
samples under refolding conditions. The broad shoulder that 
decreased with time was comprised mainly of intermediate- 
sized aggregates (smaller than those eluting at 5 min), which 
are not clearly resolved on this HPLC column. 

Increasing reaction times led to an increase in the size of 
peaks of aggregated species (eluting at 5.0 min) and a con- 
comitant decrease in the size of the monomer peak (7.5 min) 
(Fig. 2B). Similar results were obtained when native gel 
electrophoresis was used to monitor the time course of ag- 
gregation. In both cases, the amount of trimer changed very 
little with increasing reaction time, presumably because the 
conditions favored aggregation so strongly. 

Quantitation of peak area from HPLC, and radioactive 
counts per band in native gel electrophoresis showed that 
both methods yielded similar levels of monomer, trimer, 
and aggregate (Fig. 2C). Small differences between the ag- 
gregate peak and the monomer formed under native PAGE 
vs. HPLC were likely due to the small buffer variations, 
such as the inclusion of 0.5 M urea in the HPLC. Because 
HPLC is substantially faster than native gel electrophoresis 
(1 h vs. 5 h) and less labor intensive, it is well suited to 
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Figure 2. Tailspike aggregation intermediates can be identified and 
quantitated by size-exclusion HPLC. (A) Native gel electrophoresis of 
14 C-tailspike aggregation intermediates. Tailspike was denatured and re- 
folded as described in text. At the times indicated, aliquots were removed 
and added to native sample buffer and placed on wet ice. Intermediates 
were visualized by native gel electrophoresis followed by exposure of the 
dried gel to phosphor screens and image analysis (Molecular Dynamics). 

(B) Size-exclusion HPLC separates tailspike aggregation intermediates. 
Tailspike was denatured and refolded as described in text. At the times 
indicated, 100-uX aliquots were removed and injected into a TSK 3000 
column. Peaks were detected by adsorbance at 280 nm. Intermediates were 
identified by comparison to standards, and by collection of the peaks and 
visualization by native gel electrophoresis followed by silver staining. 
Sample times: 5 min (dashed line); 30 min (solid line); 120 min (bold line). 

(C) Quantitation of aggregation intermediates. Values for HPLC peaks 
(solid bars) and electrophoretic bands (shaded bars) were determined as 
described in text. Error bars reflect variation in total intensity from sample 
to sample for both HPLC and native PAGE experiments. 
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measure the extent of aggregation on-line during refolding 
reactions. This capability represents an enormous advantage 
for those interested in monitoring and controlling protein 
aggregation in biotechnology, research, and industrial ap- 
plications. 



Hydrostatic Pressure Inhibits and Reverses 
Tailspike Aggregation 

To test the effect of hydrostatic pressure upon aggregation, 
samples of native tailspike were denatured, then transferred 
to refolding buffer under conditions which favor aggrega- 
tion (t = 26°C, [Pt] = 1.4 (xAf chains). These samples were 
termed "ambient aggregated tailspike." An identical set of 
samples were denatured, transferred to refolding buffer un- 
der aggregation conditions, then subjected to 2.4 kbar for 90 
min after 3.25 h of aggregation at atmospheric conditions. 
These samples were termed "pressure-treated tailspike." For 
each sample, the extent of refolding and aggregation was 
analyzed by HPLC (Fig. 3A). 

Treatment with 2.4-kbar hydrostatic pressure markedly 
increased the yield of native trimer, while substantially de- 
creasing the extent of aggregation. Figure 3B shows the 
distribution of tailspike monomers, trimers, and aggregates 
for pressure-treated tailspike samples and for the ambient 
aggregated tailspike sample. In the absence of pressure un- 
der these conditions, aggregation was favored: over 40% of 
the chains were in an aggregated form, with only 22% 
monomer and 37% trimer after 3.25 h. In samples incubated 
at 2.4-kbar for 90 min, the fractions of trimer and monomer 
were increased by 25% and 38%, respectively, and the ex- 
tent of aggregation was decreased by more than 50%. 



Tailspike Trimers from Pressure Treatment Have 
Native-Like Structure and Activity 

We sought to determine whether tailspike trimers formed 
from pressure-treated aggregate recovered native-like struc- 
tural and functional properties. We compared the intrinsic 
fluorescence spectra of native, pressure- treated, and ambi- 
ent aggregated tailspike. Tailspike aggregation is accompa- 
nied by a large decrease in fluorescence intensity compared 
with native tailspike trimers. Pressure treatment of tailspike 
aggregates produced a 25% increase in fluorescence inten- 
sity, which corresponded exactly to the 25% increase in 
SDS-resistant trimer in these samples relative to ambient 
aggregated tailspike. This result is consistent with the idea 
that tailspike trimers in this sample had fluorescence prop- 
erties similar to native trimers. Pressure-treated and native 
tailspike trimers also had essentially identical native-gel 
electrophoretic mobility and size-exclusion HPLC elution 
times, indicating that their hydrodynamic volume and hy- 
drophobic surface areas are similar (Fig. 3). Moreover, the 
pressure-treated tailspike recovered the SDS resistance 
characteristic of native tailspike trimers. Incompletely 
folded tailspike species, including the protrimer, were sen- 
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Figure 3. Pressure reverses tailspike aggregation. Native tailspike was 
denatured and refolded under aggregation conditions as described in text. 
After 3.5 h at room temperature, aggregates were either left untreated 
(ambient) or subjected to pressures of 2.4 kbar for 90 min (pressure- 
treated). (A) Size-exclusion HPLC traces. Peaks were detected by absor- 
bance at 280 nm. Samples: ambient (dashed line); pressure- treated (solid 
line). (B) Quantitation of HPLC traces. Values for the ambient samples 
(solid bars) and pressure- treated (shaded bars) were determined as de- 
scribed in text. Error bars reflect variation in total intensity from sample to 
sample for HPLC experiments. 



sitive to SDS. These observations strongly suggest that tri- 
mers produced by pressure treatment have native-like sec- 
ondary and tertiary structure. 

To assess whether tailspike trimers produced by pressure- 
treating aggregates recovered wild-type function, tailspike 
samples were subjected to a "tailing" assay to determine 
ability to complement tail-free P22 viral heads and produce 
infectious viral particles. Samples of native tailspike and 
pressure-treated aggregates were diluted and incubated with 
tail-free heads as described earlier. Tailspike trimers pro- 
duced by pressure treatment of aggregates were essentially 
fully active, and formed viral plaques efficiently (Fig. 4). 
These results confirm that refolding under pressure pro- 
duces tailspike trimers with essentially native structural and 
functional characteristics. 
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Figure 4. Pressure- treated tailspike trimers recover native activity. Na- 
tive tailspike was denatured and refolded under aggregation conditions as 
described in text. After 3 h at room temperature, aggregates were subjected 
to pressures of 2.4 kbar for 90 min (pressure-treated). Activity of tailspike 
trimers was determined by a "tailing" assay, as described in text (Berget 
and Poteete, 1980). Plaque formation is the result of lysis of Salmonella 
cells by active P22 virus formed from tailspike protein bound to purified 
tail-free viral heads. Pressure-treated (open circles) tailspike was compared 
with native (solid triangles) tailspike trimers that were not subjected to 
denaturation or pressure treatment. 



IMPLICATIONS 

We have shown that hydrostatic pressure can be used to 
reverse protein aggregation in the absence of urea or other 
chemical additives. After pressure is released, dissociated 
aggregates refold to form biologically active protein with 
native characteristics. This process substantially increases 
the level of refolded protein. Pressure therefore could act as 
an efficient tool for combating aggregation in a variety of 
research and industrial settings. Although in our experi- 
ments we diluted denatured protein into buffer to create 
aggregates, there should be no need to change buffers or 
dilute protein in order to apply pressure to aggregates and 
produce native proteins. Pressure application is cost effec- 
tive in industrial applications, easy to scale up, and straight- 
forward to tune to achieve optimal refolding for each pro- 
tein. 

Several applications of pressure in biotechnological pro- 
cesses have been developed. The use of high pressure in 
food technology has increased rapidly (Heremans, 1997). 
Food pasteurized by hydrostatic pressure is being marketed 
worldwide (Shigehisa et al., 1991; Tauscher, 1995). The 
ability of pressure to inactivate viruses has been evaluated 
with a view toward two potential applications, vaccine de- 
velopment and virus sterilization (Jurkiewicz et al., 1995; 
Pontes et al., 1997; Silva et al., 1992a). Understanding the 
specificity of aggregation will open new avenues of re- 
search in this area. 

We have not yet determined what is responsible for the 
reversal of aggregation by hydrostatic pressure. The folding 
pathway of tailspike is complicated — multiple species are 
involved in the various reactions, including a number of 



oligomeric intermediates (Fig. IB). It is likely that each of 
these reactions is differently sensitive to pressure. Forma- 
tion of the native protein requires precise alignment and 
interdigitation of the P-strands in both the "body" and "tail" 
sections (Fig. 1A). Slight errors in alignment or interdigi- 
tation can easily be envisioned to result in off-pathway ag- 
gregation precursors. An investigation of mutant tailspike 
proteins that alter the partitioning of the intermediates 
should help determine the affected pathways. 

Reversal of protein aggregation by hydrostatic pressure 
may be analogous to pressure dissociation of oligomeric 
proteins. The chains that are dissociated by pressure are 
competent for rapid productive folding, perhaps because the 
secondary and tertiary structure is preserved. The pressure- 
sensitive interfaces of aggregates are likely to be well- 
packed and solvent-excluded, supporting the idea that ag- 
gregation involves specific protein-protein interactions. 
However, the molecular details of how aggregates differ 
from native protein structures await further structural and 
mutagenesis studies. 

Aggregation can occur by many distinct mechanisms (De 
Bernardez Clark, 1998), One such mechanism is formation 
of intermolecular disulfide bonds (e.g., Stoyan et al., 1993). 
Currently, refolding of proteins that have aggregated by 
incorrect disulfide bonding has been achieved by addition of 
oxidants or redox buffers (Builder et al, 1997; De Bernar- 
dez-Clark and Georgiou, 1991; Rudolph and Lilie, 1996). 
However, in many cases, other mechanisms predominate. 
For example, the aggregation events that result in Alzhei- 
mer's disease and prion diseases such as Creutzfeldt- 
Jacob's disease and bovine spongiform encephalopathy are 
believed to occur by noncovalent association of p-strands 
(Bychkova and Ptitsyn, 1995; Jarrett et al., 1993; Thomas 
1992, 1995). Aggregation of tailspike protein is also be- 
lieved to result from specific association of partially folded 
chains, possibly by misalignment of the P-strands (Speed et 
al., 1996). Because noncovalent interactions are susceptible 
to hydrostatic pressure we believe our approach is well- 
suited to combat this class of specific protein aggregation. 

How do the effects of hydrostatic pressure compare with 
refolding by other methods? The range of refolding yields 
varies considerably for different proteins. Refolding of low- 
density lipoprotein receptor from E. coli was optimized at 
10% (Simmons et al., 1997). Similar results were seen with 
hen egg white lysozyme (Maachupalli-Reddy et al., 1997). 
A monomelic protein, a-glucosidase, was refolded at high 
concentrations on a immobilized matrix to improve yields 
10% to 30% (Stempfer et al., 1996). In our study, applica- 
tion of hydrostatic pressure increased tailspike refolding by 
30% compared with control reactions. 

One advantage of hydrostatic pressure is that it obviates 
the need to denature and refold. Moreover, it allows refold- 
ing at higher protein concentrations, a crucial parameter in 
the assembly of oligomeric proteins (De Bernardez Clark, 
1998). We are in the process of optimizing pressure treat- 
ment to improve both native protein yields and activity for 
tailspike. We are also determining the ability to refold ag- 
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gregates from inclusion bodies formed in E. coli. Further 
studies on additional proteins will demonstrate whether this 
technique is widely applicable. 

The authors thank Jonathan King and Tania Baker for the use of 
equipment, and Cameron Haasc-Pettingell for technical assis- 
tance. 
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